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ALLEN     G.    THURMAN, 


HiLLEN  GRANBERRY  THURMAN,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  Democratic  pohticians  of  that 
generation  which  has  now  nearly  passed  off 
^  ^  from  the  stage,  was  born  at  Lynchburg,  Va.,  on 
y  the  13th  of  November,  1813.  His  father.  Rev. 
L  %f  Pleasant  Thurman,  was  at  that  time  a  Methodist 
W  preacher,  but  subsequently  withdrew  from  the 
W  ministry.  To  his  mother,  a  gifted  North  Caro- 
lina lady  of  good  family,  grand-niece  of  a  signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  he  was,  in 
great  measure,  indebted  for  the  direction  of  his 
studies.  In  1819  his  father  manumitted  his 
slaves,  and  the  family  removed  to  Chillicothe,  in  the  State  of 
Ohio.  The  only  institution  of  learning  which  Thurman  ever 
attended,  was  the  academy  at  this  place,  where  his  father  was 
for  a  time,  a  tutor,  but  when  his  course  there  was  ended,  he 
determined,  that  although  deterred  by  lack  of  means  from 
accompanying  his  companions  to  college,  he  would  not  be 
behind  them  in  the  acquisition  of  learning.  Under  maternal 
guidance  he  applied  himself  to  study,  being  especially  fond  of 
French  and  mathematics,  in  which  latter  branch  his  thorough- 
ness while  at  school  had  gained  for  him  the  appellation  of 
"  right-angled  triangle  Thurman."  In  process  of  time  he  was 
enabled  himseK  to  become  a  teacher,  and  at  about  the  age  of 
eighteen  was  engaged  in  land-surveying.  He  was  urged  to 
enter  the  land  agency  business,  which  promised  to  be  very 
remunerative,  but  he  decided  to  fit  himself  for  the  bar,  and 
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was  accordlnjrly  received  as  a  student  in  the  office  of  his 
luicle,  William  Allen. 

In  his  twenty-first  year  Mr.  Thurman  was  appointed  private 
secretary  to  Governor  Lucas,  a  position  which  involved  much 
hard  work,  the  office  hours  being  from  eight  in  the  morning 
initil  eight  at  night.  His  legal  studies  were  not,  however,  inter- 
rupted, and  he  was  enabled  to  form  the  acquaintance  of  many 
of  the  most  influential  citizens  of  the  State.  Upon  his  admis- 
sion to  the  bar,  in  1835,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  taken 
into  partnershij)  by  his  uncle,  at  Chillicothe,  so  that  he  began 
his  professional  career  with  a  practice  already  established.  It 
also  happened,  favorably  for  him,  that  his  partner,  being  an 
applicant  for  political  honors,  left  the  business  of  the  firm 
almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Thurman,  who  cjuickly 
took  his  place  among  the  notable  lawyers  of  Ohio.  For  ten 
years  he  was  engrossed  in  the  duties  of  his  profession,  follow- 
ing the  courts  in  four  counties,  travelling  mostly  on  horse- 
back, and  never  during  that  time  losing  a  single  term. 
While  he  gave  his  support  to  the  principles  and  measures  of 
the  Democratic  party,  he  declined  to  be  a  candidate  for  office 
himself,  until  1844,  when  he  reluctantly  accepted  a  nomina- 
tion for  Congress,  and  defeated  his  Whig  opponent  after  a 
canvass,  in  which  it  is  said,  not  a  single  discourteous  word  was 
used  upon  either  side. 

On  the  14th  of  November,  1844,  Mr.  Thurman  was  mar- 
ried to  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Tompkins  ;  after  a  long  life  of  domestic 
happiness  such  as  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  this  estimable 
lady  died  October  17,  1891. 

Mr.  Thurman  was  the  youngest  member  of  the  Twenty- 
Ninth  Congress.  He  did  not  feel  justified  in  abandoning  his 
valuable  practice  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-four,  and  he  was 
too  honest  to  make  use  of  his  official  position  for  his  persona  1 
profit,  and  he  therefore  declined  a  renomination.  After  the 
expiration  of  his  congressional  term  in  1847,  he  remained  at 
the  bar  until  1851,  when  he  was  called  to  the  bench,   being 
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elected  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio.  His  term  of 
office  was  four  years,  and  during  the  last  fourteen  months 
of  that  time  he  was  Chief  Justice.  In  1853  he  removed  to 
Colimibus,  which  has  since  remained  his  home.  His  judicial 
decisions  were  clearly  and  forcibly  rendered,  displaying  at 
once  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  science  of  jurisprudence, 
and  his  innate  sense  of  justice.  Judge  Thurman  was  not  in 
public  Ufe  during  the  war,  nor  during  the  few  years  of 
feverish  political  excitement  which  preceded  it ;  but  he 
regretted  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  as  re-open- 
ing the  slavery  controversy  which  seemed  to  have  been  finally 
settled  by  the  compromises  of  1850.  He  Avould  have  avoided 
war,  perhaps,  by  unwise  concessions,  but  after  hostilities  were 
actually  begun,  he  very  logically  reasoned,  that  if  the  rebel 
States  were  out  of  the  Union,  they  were  a  foreign  nation, 
and  a  legitimate  object  of  attack  ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  were  yet  in  the  Union,  they  were  engaged  in  an  insur- 
rection which  should  be  quelled.  In  either  case  he  upheld 
the  right  and  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to  subdue  them 
by  force  of  arms. 

In  1867,  Mr.  Thurman  received  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  Governor  of  Ohio,  his  RepubHcan  opponent  being  Ruther- 
ford B.  Hayes.  The  campaign  was  long  and  hotly  contested, 
Mr.  Thurman  making  over  a  hundred  speeches  in  his  own 
behalf,  and  in  opposition  to  the  proposed  amendment  of  the 
Ohio  Constitution  granting  the  right  of  suffrage  to  persons 
of  African  descent.  He  was  defeated,  but  the  Democrats 
secured  the  rejection  of  the  amendment,  and  also  obtained 
control  of  the  Legislature,  by  which  Mr.  Thurman  was  chosen 
United  States  Senator.  He  took  his  seat  March  4,  1869, 
and  was  at  once  recognized  as  the  leader  of  the  Democratic 
side,  which  he  continued  to  be  during  the  twelve  years  of  his 
senatorial  service.  As  an  illustration  of  the  conscientious 
manner  in  which  he  fulfilled  his  duties,  we  may  mention  the 
following  fact:    Being  placed   upon    the  committee  on  Mex- 
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ican  Land  Claims,  and  ascertaining  that  the  greater  part,  if 
not  all  the  doeiuuents  relating  to  these  claims  were  in  Spanish, 
he  took  the  pains  to  learn  that  language  in  order  that  he 
might  act  intelligently  in  the  matter.  His  most  important 
coimnittee  was  the  judiciary,  and  when  the  Democrats  ob- 
tained control  of  the  Senate  in  1879,  he  was  made  chairman. 
He  was  likewise  elected  President  ^v/'O  temporr  of  the  Senate, 
and  actually  presided  over  its  deliberations  during  the  illness 
of  Vice-president  Wheeler.  On  the  Ith  of  March,  1881,  he 
yielded  his  seat  to  John  Shei-man,  its  present  occupant,  leav- 
ing the  Senate  with  the  good  will  of  both  parties,  his  bitterest 
political  enemies  being,  in  many  instances,  his  warmest  per- 
sonal friends. 

In  187G,  Senator  Thurman  received  seven  votes  in  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Convention  for  the  presidential  nomination, 
and  four  years  later  his  strength  had  so  increased  that  he 
received  sixty-eight  on  the  first  ballot.  General  Garfield,  who 
was  elected  as  his  successor  in  the  Senate,  but  afterward  chosen 
president,  showed  his  appreciation  of  the  abilities  of  his  Ohio 
neighbor,  by  appointing  him  one  of  the  delegates  on  the  part 
of  the  United  Stiites,  to  the  International  Monefciry  Confei"- 
ence  of  1881,  held  in  Paris.  He  sailed  from  New  York 
April  5th,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  and  attended  the  sessions 
of  the  Conference,  after  which  he  visited  various  portions  of 
the  Old  World,  and  returned  home  in  October.  In  1884 
he  received  seven  votes  for  the  presidential  nomination  at  the 
hands  of  the  "  Anti-Monopoly  party,"  and  eighty-eight  on  the 
first  ballot  in  the  Democratic  Convention,  to  which  he  was  a 
deletrate.  In  the  following  vear  he  declined  to  be  a  candi- 
date  for  the  governorship  ;  but  in  188G  he  was  supported  by 
the  Democrats  of  the  Legislature  for  the  senatorship.  In  1887 
he  was  offered  a  position  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission by  President  Cleveland,  but  declined  on  account  of 
his  age  and  increasing  infirmities.  At  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  at  St.   Louis  in  June,  1888,  Mr.  Thiuman  was 
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nominated  for  the  office  of  Vice-president  by  an  immense 
majority,  amid  one  of  those  whimsical  demonstrations  which 
characterize  nominating  conventions  in  general,  the  waving  of 
thousands  of  red  bandanna  handkerchiefs,  in  allusion  to  his 
accustomed  use  of  one  of  those  articles  after  taking  snuff.  In 
the  ensuing  election  he  received  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
electoral  votes,  his  successful  Republican  opponent,  Mr.  Mor- 
ton, receiving  two  hundred  and  thirty-three.  Ex-senator 
Thurman  has  since  remained  in  the  seclusion  of  private  Ufa 
at  Columbus,  imiversally  honored  and  respected.  He  has 
frequently  received  the  appellation  of  the  "Noble  old  Roman," 
and  he  has  expressed  a  desire  that  his  epitaph  may  run,  "Here 
Hes  a  man  who  was  an  honest  Democrat  his  life  long." 


SAMUEL  J.  TILDEN. 

From  a  painting  in  the  late  residence  of  Mr.  Tilden  in  Gram- 
ercy  Pari<,  New  York  City.  Copied  by  permission  of  Jolin 
Bigelow,  Esq.,  one  of  the  executors  of  the  Tilden  estate. 
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fAMUEL  JONES  TILDEN  was  born  at  New 
Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  9,  1814.  The  line  of  his 
ancestry  can  be  traced  back  through  Lebanon  in 
the  Connecticut  colony  and  Scituate  in  Massa- 
chusetts to  a  respectable  family  in  England,  some 
IS^yT       members  of  which  emigrated  to  this  coimtry  in 

»^^^i       ^'^^    ^^^^P  ^^^''^'"^^'^  io  1634.     His  father,  Elam 
flSra  Tilden,  was  a  weU-to-do  farmer  and  merchant  of 

W.  democratic  proclivities,  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 

many  of  the  members  of  that  powerful  political  ring,  the 
Albany  Regency,  and  at  a  very  early  age  he  began  to  be 
interested  in  the  politics  of  the  day.  He  entered  Yale  in 
1832,  in  a  class  which  produced  an  unusual  nimiber  of  distin- 
guished men.  Ill  health  compelled  his  withdrawal  from 
college,  but  he  subsequently  completed  his  education  at  the 
University  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Tilden  made  his  appearance  as  a  political  writer  when 
only  nineteen,  in  a  series  of  able  articles  contributed  to  the 
local  journals,  in  which  he  defended  the  course  of  Presi- 
dent Jackson  toward  the  Nullifiers,  boldly  combated  the 
views  of  Henry  Clay  upon  the  tariif,  and  eulogized  his  neigh- 
bor, Martin  Van  Buren,  the  latter  effort  gaining  for  him  the 
admiration  and  friendship  of  Washington  Irving.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1834,  he  published  a  defence  of  President  Jackson's 
financial  policy.  Rarely  have  the  opinions  of  a  mere  boy 
attracted  such  favorable  attention  as  did  those  of  Mr.  Tilden 
in  these  youthful  productions.    After  finishing  his  academical 
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studies,  he  read  law  for  several  years,  at  the  same  time 
takuig  an  active  part  in  politics  as  a  champion  of  democratic 
men  and  democratic  measures.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1841,  and  at  once  opened  an  office  in  New  York  City, 
where  he  soon  estabUshed  a  highly  lucrative  practice.  lie 
founded  the  Dally  News  in  1814,  for  the  purpose  of  advo- 
cating Mr.  Polk's  election  ;  but  withdrew  from  its  manage- 
ment after  that  object  had  been  accomplished.  In  1845  he 
was  elected  to  the  New  York  Assembly,  at  a  time  when 
serious  trouble  was  threatened  by  the  anti-rent  agitations  on 
the  part  of  the  tenants  of  those  lordly  old  families  who  held 
immense  tracts  of  land  under  grants  from  the  English  and 
Dutch  Governments.  Mr.  Tilden  was  a  member  of  the  Legfis- 
lative  Committee  to  whom  these  troubles  were  referred,  and  in 
accordance  with  whose  recommendations  they  were  finally 
adjusted.  He  was  also  a  participant  in  the  New  York  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  184G. 

In  the  Democratic  National  Convention  held  at  Baltimore 
in  May,  1848,  two  rival  delegations  were  present  from  New 
York,  one  known  as  ''  Hunkers,"  and  the  other  of  which 
Mr.  Tilden  was  a  member,  as  "  Barnburners."  Both  were 
admitted,  but  the  latter,  finding  their  cardinal  principle  of 
the  non-extension  of  slavery  ignored  in  the  resolutions,  with- 
drew. Mr.  Tilden  made  the  report  on  behalf  of  the  delegates 
to  a  "  Barnburner "  or  Freesoil  Convention  at  Utica,  in 
June,  at  which  Martin  Van  Buren  was  nominated  for  the 
presidency.  This  defection  in  the  Democratic  ranks  resulted 
,in  the  success  of  the  Whig  party,  and  also  in  Mr.  Tilden's 
retii'ement  from  active  political  life  for  many  years,  although, 
like  Mr.  Van  Buren  himself,  he  effected  a  reconciliation 
with  the  main  portion  of  the  party.  During  these  years  he 
attained  marked  distinction  at  the  bar  through  his  forensic 
eloquence  and  legal  acumen.  In  1857  he  was  counsel  for 
the  heirs  of  Dr.  BurdcU,  wliose  mysterious  murder  was  one 
of  the  sensations  of  the  day.     The  crime  was  imputed  to  the 
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doctor's  housekeeper,  but  the  woman  was  discharged  for 
lack  of  evidence,  whereupon  she  produced  a  marriage  certifi- 
cate and  laid  claim  to  a  portion  of  the  murdered  man's  prop- 
erty, as  his  widow.  Mr.  Tilden  convinced  the  jiu-y  that 
her  claims  were  unfounded,  and  her  certificate  a  forgery. 
He  gradually  built  up  an  enormous  practice  as  attorney  for 
railroad  corporations,  and  was  without  a  rival  in  his  ability 
to  extricate  such  corporations  from  financial  embarrassment. 
His  intimate  knowledge  of  the  standing  of  nearly  all  the  prin- 
cipal roads  between  the  Hudson  and  the  Mississippi,  enabled 
him  to  make  highly  profitable  investments,  and  he  became 
the  possessor  of  a  colossal  fortune.  He  was  a  candidate  for 
the  attorney-generalship  of  his  State  in  1855,  but  his  defeat 
probably  caused  him  no  regret. 

It  cannot  be  claimed  that  Mr.  Tilden's  conduct  during 
the  Civil  War  displayed  any  remarkable  degree  of  patriot- 
ism, but  it  would  not  be  candid  to  imply  that  he  was  dis- 
loyal. He  declared  himself  in  favor  of  suppressing  the 
insurrection,  and  on  several  occasions  he  drafted  resolutions 
to  that  effect,  but  he  was  severely  critical  with  regard  to 
the  measures  of  the  admin isti-ation,  and  in  1863  he  helped 
to  establish  the  "  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Political 
Knowledge,"  some  of  whose  publications  were  certainly  cal- 
culated to  give  comfort  to  the  enemy.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  well  known  that  Abraham  Lincoln  more  than  once 
held  consultations  with  Mr.  Tilden,  with  regard  to  the  con- 
duct of  affairs.  Having  made  abundant  provision  for  his 
personal  comfort,  he  began  to  resume  his  interest  and 
influence  in  politics.  In  1860  he  was  a  delegate  to  the 
adjourned  session  of  the  Northern  section  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention,  which  nominated  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
for  the  presidency.  Four  years  later,  in  the  National  Con- 
vention, he  opposed  the  famous  resolution  which  declared 
the  war  to  be  a  failure.  In  1866  he  became  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  State  Committee,  and  soon   proved   himself 
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to  be  the  most  adroit  political  manager  since  Martin  Van 
Buren.  For  some  years  he  was  the  associate  of  the  noto- 
rious William  M.  Tweed,  and  a  co-worker  with  him.  In 
the  New  York  Constitutional  Convention  of  1867  he 
opposed  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal. 

The  national  reputiition  of  Mr.  Tilden  was  founded  upon 
his  connection  with  the  movement  for  breaking  up  the 
"  Tweed  ring "  of  corrupt  politicians  who  made  themselves 
wealthy  at  the  expense  of  the  tax-payers  of  the  great  city 
of  NeAv  York,  which  they  misgoverned.  There  appears  to 
be  no  just  cause  for  withholding  from  Mr.  Tilden  his  due 
share  of  credit  in  the  matter,  although  in  the  heat  of  cam- 
paign argument  he  was  freely  charged  with  acting  from 
motives  of  personal  interest.  The  city  government  had  for 
many  years  been  under  the  control  of  a  coterie  of  unprincipled 
men  which  at  last  became  powerful  enough  to  corrupt  the 
State  Legislature,  and  obtain  such  amendments  to  the  City 
Charter  as  seemed  to  extend  its  authority  indefinitely. 
The  so-called  "  Tweed  charter  "  was  granted  in  1870 ;  but  it 
proved  to  be  the  last  straw  which  rendered  the  burden  of 
oppression  intolerable.  A  committee  of  seventy  citizens 
undertook  to  overthrow  the  ring,  and  prominent  among  their 
number  was  Mr.  Tilden.  He  exerted  himself  to  procure  the 
election  of  honest  men  to  the  Legislature,  stood  himself  for 
a  seat,  and  was  elected.  The  first  and  most  importiint  step 
to  be  taken  was  the  impeachment  of  the  con-upt  judges 
to  whom  the  city  officials  looked  for  i)rotection,  and  this  was 
successfully  accomplished  in  1872.  It  was  peculiarly  Mr. 
Tilden's  own  work  and  was  brought  about  in  the  face  of 
every  imaginable  obstacle.  The  ring  was  broken  up,  and 
some  of  its  members  were  punished  and  forced  to  give  up 
their  ill-gotten  gains. 

In  1873  Mr.  Tilden  visited  Europe.  In  November,  1874, 
he  was  elected  Governor  of  New  York  by  a  heavy  majority 
over  John  A.  Dix.     His  administration  was  marked  by  an 
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unusual  number  of  veto  messages,  the  Legislature  being 
politically  opposed  to  him,  and  also  by  extensive  reforms  in 
the  management  of  the  canals,  brought  about  in  accordance 
with  his  recommendations.  A  large  number  of  the  delegates 
to  the  Democratic  National  Convention  of  1876,  were  favor- 
able to  Mr.  Tilden  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  he 
received  the  nomination  on  the  second  ballot,  amid  much 
enthusiasm.  The  canvass  Avliich  followed  was  more  than 
usually  devoid  of  interest ;  but  the  election  was  followed  by 
four  months  of  feverish  excitement,  owing  to  the  uncertainty 
of  the  result.  It  was  never  certainly  known  whether  Mr. 
Tilden  approved  of  the  bungling  method  which  was  adopted 
to  settle  the  dispute,  but  certain  it  is  that  the  bill  establishing 
the  Electoral  Commission  received  the  support  of  nine-tenths 
of  the  Democratic  congressmen,  while  a  decided  majority 
of  the  Republican  congressmen  opposed  it.  As  is  well 
known,  the  decision,  which  was  not  reached  until  two  days 
before  the  new  President  was  to  take  his  oath,  was  in  favor 
of  Mr.  Tilden's  opponent,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  who  was 
declared  to  be  elected  by  a  single  vote.  Mr.  Tilden  and 
many  of  his  supporters  bitterly  denounced  the  action  of  the 
commission,  but  they  wisely  and  patriotically  submitted  to 
its  decision. 

Governor  Tilden  retu-ed  to  private  life  at  the  close  of  his 
two  years'  term.  He  would  undoubtedly  have  received  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  President  in  1880,  had  he  not 
peremptorily  refused  to  allow  the  use  of  his  name,  as  he 
also  did  four  years  later.  He  made  another  visit  to  Europe 
in  1877 ;  but  his  closing  years  were  for  the  most  part  spent 
at  his  elegant  estate  at  Greystone  on  the  Hudson,  where  he 
died,  Aug.  4,  1886. 
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HE  great  historian  of  the  Netherlands  was  born 
in  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  now  a  portion 
of  the  city  of  Boston,  on  the  15th  of  April, 
1814.  He  was  of  a  studious  disposition, 
and  his  parents'  ample  means  permitted  him 
to  follow  the  natural  bent  of  his  inclinations. 
At  ten  he  was  sent  to  Northampton,  to  the 
school  at  Round  Hill,  then  under  the  charge 
of  George  Bancroft.  Master  and  pupil  alike 
were  destined  to  acquire  high  renown  in  the 
realms  of  diplomacy  and  letters.  He  was  permitted  to 
select  his  studies,  and  paid  especial  attention  to  the 
modern  languages.  At  thirteen  he  entered  Harvard,  where 
he  attained  no  high  rank,  studying  only  when  it  suited 
him  so  to  do,  reading  novels,  and  writing  them  too  — 
once  even  suspended  for  his  negUgence.  But  after  his 
graduation,  in  1831,  he  began  to  form  habits  of  industry. 
We  are  accustomed  to  lavish  praise  upon  men  who  perform 
great  achievements  and  rise  to  eminence  after  years  of 
poverty  and  obscurity.  Occasionally  we  find  a  man  like 
Motley,  with  money  and  friends  in  abundance,  with  every 
opportunity  to  become  a  mere  dawdler,  but  who  makes 
a  noble  use  of  his  extraordinary  talents.  It  may  be  that 
such  a  one  is  entitled  to  even  more  generous  applause. 

In  1832  he  was  sent  to  Germany,  and  sjjent  two  years 
or  more  at  the  universities  of  Berlin  and  Gottingen,  and 
in    travel.     He    was   the   fellow-student  and   intimate   com- 
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jicanion  of  him  who  became,  in  after  years,  the  greatest  of 
all  Europeans,  Otto  Von  Bismarck,  anrl  when  the  students 
had  become  statesmen,  their  intimacy  remained  unimpaired. 
After  returning  to  America,  he  spent  several  years  in 
the  study  of  the  hiw,  and  in  1837  he  was  married. 
Two  years  Liter  he  published  his  first  work,  a  novel 
entitled  "  Morton's  Hope."  He  was  at  this  period  of  his 
life  a  diligent  reader  of  history,  breakfasting,  as  he 
tells  us,  with  a  pen  behind  his  ear,  and  dining  with  a 
folio  bigger  than  the  table.  As  yet,  however,  his  studies 
were  prosecuted  without  definite  aim,  and  he  squandered 
a  great  deal  of  time  in  making  researches  among  the 
writings  of  old  and  long-forgotten  authors,  instead  of 
availing  himself,  as  he  might  have  done,  of  the  labors  of 
other  investigators,  who  had  already  explored  the  same 
fields. 

Mr.  Motley  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  Russian  lega- 
tion in  1841,  but  after  spending  a  -n-inter  at  the  brilliant 
court  of  St.  Petersburg,  with  few,  if  any,  official  duties 
to  interfere  with  his  enjoyment,  he  resigned  his  post  and 
returned  home.  Upon  his  arrival  in  New  York,  he  learned, 
to  his  great  disti-ess,  of  the  death  of  his  oldest  son,  a  lad  of 
brilliant  promise.  In  1844  he  entered  to  some  extent  into 
politics,  making  a  few  speeches  in  favor  of  the  election  of 
Henry  Clay,  of  whom  he  was  a  great  admirer.  His  first 
historical  pubhcation  appeared  in  1845,  in  the  form  of  a 
critical  essay  in  the  "  North  American  Review  "  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  "  Peter  the  Great,  the  Founder  of  the  Imperial  Power 
of  Russia."  This,  and  subsequent  essays  of  a  similar  nature, 
brought  him  into  prominence  in  that  department  of  letters 
which  he  was  destined  to  grace  in  a  manner  so  honorable 
to  himself  and  his  country.  In  1846  he  began  to  collect 
materials  for  his  great  life  work,  the  "  History  of  Holland," 
in  its  struggles  to  gain  and  maintain  its  freedom.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Massachusetts    House    of    Representatives 
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in  1849,  and  in  the  same  year  published  a  second  work  of 
fiction,  "Merry  Mount."  Hardly  had  Mr.  Motley  selected 
the  subject  for  his  masterpiece,  when  it  came  to  his  knowl- 
edge that  Prescott  was  already  preparing  for  his  "  Philip  the 
Second,"  a  theme  dangerously  near  to  his  own.  But  Pres- 
cott soon  set  his  fears  at  rest,  and  not  only  encouraged 
his  younger  rival,  but,  with  rare  disinterestedness,  placed 
his  library  at  his  disposal,  and  afterwards  called  attention 
to  Mr.  Motley's  forthcoming  work  in  the  preface  to  his 
own.  It  was  a  fittings  recoc^nition  of  the  cordial  relations 
which  had  existed  between  these  two  preeminent  historians, 
when  in  1860,  Mr.  Motley  was  chosen  to  fill  the  seat  in  the 
French  Institute  left  vacant  by  Mr.  Prescott's  death.  After 
having  been  engaged  upon  his  history  for  several  years, 
he  found  it  impossible  to  continue  the  work  properly  with 
the  materials  at  his  command  in  this  country,  and  so  in 
1851,  he  took  his  family  with  him  and  sailed  for  Europe. 
He  spent  the  five  following  years  in  Germany,  Holland 
and  Switzerland,  mingling  freely  with  persons  of  rank  and 
influence,  and  enjoying  every  facility  for  prosecuting  his 
historical  studies.  The  first  portion  of  his  work,  the  "  Rise 
of  the  Dutch  Republic,"  was  finished  in  1856.  The  great 
English  publisher,  Murray,  declined  the  manuscript,  and  Mr. 
Motley  published  it  in  England  at  his  own  expense.  An 
American  edition  appeared  at  the  same  time.  Rich  was  the 
reward  of  the  patient  toiler,  for  he  stepped,  at  a  single  bound, 
into  the  first  rank  of  living  historians.  Unstinted  praise 
was  bestowed  upon  the  fascinating  story  of  the  strife  of 
the  Hollanders  with  the  dreadful  Alva,  of  the  noble  life 
and  tragic  death  of  WUliam  of  Orange.  Mr.  Motley  now 
returned  to  America  for  a  brief  rest,  passing  the  winter  of 
1856-57  quietly  in  Boston. 

After  resuming  his  important  task  he  received  signal 
marks  of  favor  from  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  for  the 
able  manner  in  which   he   had    recorded  the  deeds   of   his 
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Orange  ancestor,  "  the  greatest  man  of  his  times."  In  1860 
appeared  two  volumes  of  the  second  portion  of  his  history, 
the  "  United  Netherlands,"  which  tiiking  up  the  thread  of 
his  narrative  where  he  had  left  it,  carries  it  on  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  fully  sustaining  the  rejjutation  of  the  author. 
This  time,  of  course,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  puh- 
lisher.  At  the  tune  of  the  outhreak  of  the  Civil  War  in 
America,  Mr.  Motley  had  been  for  several  years  a  resident 
of  England  ;  but  his  affection  for  his  native  country  was 
in  no  degree  lessened  by  long  absence,  nor  his  sense  of  her 
present  necessities  blunted  by  his  constant  delving  among 
the  musty  annals  of  the  past.  At  the  moment  when  America 
needed  a  friend  in  England,  Mr.  Motley  was  at  hand,  and 
through  a  series  of  letters  to  the  London  Times,  he  effec- 
tively combated  many  of  the  errors  concerning  our  country 
and  its  institutions,  into  which  even  intelligent  Englishmen 
had  fallen.  Unaccompanied  by  his  family,  he  visited  the 
United  States  in  18G1. 

The  Austrian  Mission  becoming  unexpectedly  vacant. 
President  Lincoln  conferred  upon  Mr.  Motley  the  position 
of  Envoy,  which  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  German 
language  rendered  him  ])eculiarly  well-fitted  to  fill,  while 
his  eminence  in  the  literary  world  assured  liun  of  a  cordial 
reception  at  the  ultra-exclusive  court  of  Vienna,  where  he 
remained  throughout  Mr.  Lincoln's  administration.  His  deep 
interest  in  the  progress  of  the  gre.at  struggle  at  home  is 
evinced  in  his  correspondence  with  his  friends  in  America, 
foremost  among  whom  was  Dr.  0.  W.  Holmes.  Mr.  Motley 
was  retained  in  office  by  President  Johnson,  but  unfortunately 
that  gentleman  was  led  to  believe  that  the  minister  was 
unfriendly  to  him,  and  after  a  painful  correspondence. 
Motley  resigned  his  office  in  April,  1867.  Congress  refusing 
to  confirm  the  appointment  of  a  successor,  the  mission  re- 
mained vacant  durinsr  the  rest  of  Mr.  Johnson's  administration. 

The  publication  of  the  closing  volumes  of  his  "  History  of 
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the  Netherlands  "  delayed  his  return  to  America  until  June, 
1868.  During  the  latter  year  he  made  several  speeches 
advocating  the  election  of  General  Grant  as  president,  and 
delivered  an  address  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 
In  April,  1869,  he  was  appointed  Minister  to  the  Court  of 
St.  James.  His  relations  with  the  aristocracy  of  England 
made  this  post  a  very  agreeable  one  to  him,  and  it  was 
therefore  greatly  to  his  regret,  as  well  as  his  astonish- 
ment, that  he  was  recalled  in  November,  1870.  The  reasons 
for  his  removal  have  never  been  clearly  ascertained ;  but 
probably  his  course  with  regard  to  the  negotiations  between 
the  two  governments  on  the  subject  of  the  Alabama  Claims, 
was  not  satisfactory  to  President  Grant. 

While  completing  his  last  work,  the  "  Life  and  Death  of 
John  of  Barneveld,"  which  was  published  in  1874,  Mr. 
Motley  resided  for  some  time  in  Holland,  a  house  having  been 
placed  at  his  disposal  by  the  queen,  whose  friendship  he  had 
enjoyed  for  many  years.  His  home  was  now  permanently 
in  England,  and  two  of  his  daughters  were  married  and 
settled  there.  His  last  visit  to  America  was  in  the  summer 
of  1875.  His  health  was  failing,  and  he  was  sorrowing 
for  the  loss  of  his  wife,  who  had  died  on  the  last  day  of 
the  year  preceding.  He  was  unfitted  for  any  further  literary 
work,  though  it  had  been  his  desire  and  intention  to  write 
an  account  of  the  Thirty  Years  War.  By  a  singular  coinci- 
dence, his  death  occurred  near  Dorchester  in  England,  the 
ancient  borough  from  which  his  native  town  received  its 
name.  He  died  May  29,  1877,  and  is  buried  in  the  beautiful 
cemetery  of  Kensal  Green,  near  London.  Mr.  Motley  was 
an  honorary  member  of  many  historical  and  antiquarian 
societies,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  received 
the  doctorate  from  a  number  of  colleges,  including  Ley  den, 
Oxford  and  Harvard. 
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Portrait  from  life,  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  publishers 
by  Miss  Maud  Banks. 
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[ROMINENT  among  the  citizens  whom  Massa- 
chusetts delights  to  honor,  one  who  has  served 
her  long  and  faithfully  in  the  halls  of  legisla- 
tion and  in  the  chief  magistrate's  office,  and 
has  defended  her  honor  on  the  field  of  battle, 
is  Nathaniel  Prentiss  Banks,  who  was  born  in 
the  city  (then  the  town)  of  Waltham,  where 
he  still  resides,  on  the  30th  of  January, 
1816.  His  parents  being  poor,  he  was  forced 
to  become  a  bread-winner  before  he  had 
mastered  the  most  rudimentary  studies,  his 
first  occupation  being  the  carrying  of  bobbins 
to  the  weavers  in  the  cotton  mill,  from  which 
circumstance  he  was  sometimes  spoken  of  in  later  years  as  the 
"  bobbin  boy."  When  he  had  outgrown  this  employment,  he 
learned  the  machinist's  trade.  He  was  a  prime  favorite  and 
a  leader  among  his  youthful  companions  and  excelled  in 
athletic  exercises  ;  but  he  was  also  of  a  very  studious  disposition, 
and  strove  with  success  to  make  good  his  lack  of  schooling 
by  devoting  his  leisure  moments  to  reading  and  study,  and 
improving  every  opportunity  which  offered,  for  adding  to  his 
store  of  knowledge.  As  he  grew  older  and  stronger,  his 
increased  earnings  enabled  him  to  give  more  time  to  his 
mental  improvement  ;  he  became  a  member  of  the  village 
debating  society,  and  acquired  a  fine  command  of  language, 
which  soon  brought  him  before  the  public  as  a  lecturer.  He 
also  displayed  in  a  considerable  degree,  the  histrionic  talent 
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which  has  since  distinguished  his  accomphshed  daughter.  In 
short,  he  was  energetic,  industrious  and  ambitious,  and  these 
sterling  qualities  combined  with  a  high  degree  of  intelligence, 
made  him  a  marked  man  among  the  people. 

From  the  lyceum  and  the  debating  society  young  Banks 
made  his  way  into  journalism  and  edited  newspapers  succes- 
sively at  Waltham  and  Lowell.  He  read  law,  and  in  due 
time  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  having  become  absorbed  in 
the  science  of  state-craft,  he  acquired  neither  extensive  prac- 
tice nor  any  considerable  renown  as  a  lawyer.  He  was  an 
admirer  of  the  eloquence  of  Everett  and  Webster,  but  the 
writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson  had  more  weight  in  the  formation 
of  his  political  opinions  than  the  argimients  of  the  great 
Whig  orators,  and  consequently  he  advocated  the  principles 
of  the  Democratic  party.  But  Massachusetts  was  an  old 
Whi"-  Stiite,  and  Mr.  Banks  did  not  reach  even  the  lowest 
round  of  the  political  ladder  —  a  seat  in  the  General  Court  — 
luitil  near  the  close  of  his  thirty-third  year,  and  after  six  suc- 
cessive defeats.  In  1850,  as  a  very  peculiar  recognition  of  the 
value  of  hLs  legislative  services,  he  was  simultaneously  chosen 
to  the  State  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  He  elected 
to  sit  for  his  native  town  in  the  Lower  House,  whereupon  he 
was  chosen  Speaker  by  a  handsome  majority,  and  this  honor 
was  again  conferred  upon  him  in  the  ensuing  year.  In  May, 
1853,  h«»  was  elected  President  of  the  Convention  for  the 
KevLsion  of  the  State  Constitution. 

Mr.  Banks  \\as  elected  to  Congress  in  1852  by  the  Dem- 
ooratic-Freesoil  coalition  which  had  sent  Sunmer  to  the  Sen- 
ate. Taking  his  seat  in  December,  1853,  he  held  it  through 
the  Thirty-Third,  and  by  two  reflections,  through  the  Thirty- 
Fourth  and  a  portion  of  the  Thirty-Fifth  Congress.  Having, 
like  Henry  Wilson,  tenqtorarily  connected  himself  witli  the 
American  or  "  Knownothing  "  organization,  his  second  elec- 
tion was  effected  by  a  fusion  between  the  voters  of  that  faith 
aud  the  Democrats.     Later,  he  joined  the  Republicans,  and 
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his  thii'd  election  was  as  a  member  of  that  party.  One  of  the 
earliest  and  most  important  of  his  speeches  in  Congress  was 
that  of  the  18th  of  May,  1854,  in  opposition  to  the  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  The  Thirty-Fourth  Congress, 
which  met  in  December,  1855,  was  rendered  memorable  by 
the  long  struggle  over  the  choice  of  a  presiding  officer.  Two 
months  were  consumed  in  the  balloting,  none  of  the  candi- 
dates receiving  a  majority,  when  it  was  finally  decided  to 
elect  by  a  plurality,  and  Mr.  Banks  was  chosen  Speaker, 
havinof  received  one  hundred  and  three  votes  to  one  hundred 
for  the  Democratic  nominee,  with  eleven  votes  scattering.  It 
is  a  valuable  testimony  to  the  strict  impartiality  with  which 
he  discharged  his  duties  in  those  trying  times,  that  the  compli- 
mentary resolution  of  thanks  at  the  close  of  his  term  of 
office  was  warmly  advocated  by  representatives  from  the 
South.  He  retired  from  the  speakership  March  4,  1857.  In 
the  following  December,  he  took  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the 
Thirty-Fifth  Congress,  but  resigned  it  on  the  24th,  having 
been  elected  Governor  of  his  native  Commonwealth. 

Mr.  Banks  was  Governor  of  Massachusetts  for  three  years, 
being  succeeded  in  January,  1861,  by  John  A.  Andrew. 
A  few  months  later  he  was  commissioned  Major-General  of 
Volunteers,  and  in  June  took  command  at  Baltimore,  where 
bv  his  timely  arrest  of  the  city  marshal  and  police  commis- 
sioners, he  discomfited  the  rebel  sympathizers,  and  Maryland 
was  saved  from  the  crime  of  secession.  When  the  Federal 
troops  were  withdrawn  from  Baltimore,  General  Banks  was 
placed  in  command  of  a  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  to  him  was  assignd  the  duty  of  holding  Stonewall  Jack- 
son in  check  in  the  Shenandoah  valley  while  McClellan  made 
his  fruitless  attempts  to  reach  Richmond.  He  led  the  pursuit 
of  the  retreating  rebels  after  their  defeat  at  Kernstown, 
March  23d,  1862.  Early  in  May  he  was  deprived  of  about 
three-fifths  of  his  troops  who  were  withdrawn  to  reenforce 
other  divisions  of  the  army,  and  with  his  reduced  force  was 
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obliged  to  fall  back  before  Jackson's  advance,  conducting  the 
retreat  into  Maryland  with  great  skill.  In  June  his  corps  was 
consolidated  with  General  Pope's  army,  and  was  again 
engaged  in  deadly  conflict  with  the  rebels  under  Jackson  at 
Cedar  Mountain  on  the  9th  of  August.  In  this  action  an  aide 
was  killed  at  his  side,  and  he  was  himself  seriously  injured. 
In  September,  when  McClellan  took  the  field  against  Lee  in 
Maryland,  General  Banks  took  charge  of  the  defences  of  the 
city  of  Washington,  and  in  November  he  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  a  powerful  military  and  naval  armament 
which  saded  from  New  York,  under  sealed  orders,  in  the 
following  month. 

It  soon  transpired  that  his  destination  was  New  Orleans, 
where  he  was  to  supersede  Gen.  Benjamin  F.  Butler  in 
the  command  of  the  De])artment  of  the  Gulf.  His  special 
duties  were  the  redemption  of  Louisiana  from  the  control  of 
traitors,  and  the  re-opening  of  the  Mississippi  River  by  co- 
operation with  Grant  and  Farragut.  He  arrived  in  New 
Orleans  December  15,  and  endeavored  at  the  outset  to  pur- 
sue a  somewhat  more  conciliatory  course  than  his  predecessor, 
but  it  soon  became  evident  that  kindness  was  only  thrown 
away  upon  men  who  had  become  desperate  in  their  blind 
hatred  toward  the  lawful  government  of  the  land.  He  took 
immediate  possession  of  Baton  Rouge.  Twenty-two  miles 
above  this  city,  at  Port  Hudson,  the  rebels  had  erected  for- 
midable works,  commanding  the  river,  and  in  March,  1863, 
Geiiiial  BaiiKS  made  a  diversion  in  their  rear,  while  Admiral 
Farragut  passetl  the  batteries  with  a  portion  of  his  fleet. 
In  April,  he  undertook  an  expedition  up  the  Bayou  Teche 
to  Opciousa.s,  where  he  arrived  on  the  20th  after  several  days' 
fighting,  in  which  he  exposed  himself  to  danger  as  freely 
as  any  of  his  men.  He  destroyed  a  large  amount  of  the 
enemy's  munitions  of  war,  took  two  thousand  prisoners,  and 
effectually  protected  New  Orleans  from  a  threatened  attack. 
After  remaining  at  Opelousas  a  fortnight,  during  which  time 
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he  took  measures  for  the  organization  of  a  corps  of  colored 
troops,  he  marched  eastward,  and  concentrated  his  forces  at 
Baton  Rouge  prejiaratory  for  the  attack  upon  Port  Hudson. 

The  siege  of  this  stronghold  lasted  forty  days.  After  a 
general  attack  by  the  land  forces  and  Farragut's  fleet,  on  the 
27th  of  May,  the  position  was  regularly  invested,  a  second 
attempt  to  capture  it  by  assault  on  the  14th  of  June  resulting 
in  a  Federal  repulse  with  severe  loss.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  war,  colored  troops  were  brought  imder  fire,  and  of  them 
General  Banks  in  his  report  said  "  their  conduct  was  heroic." 
The  tidings  of  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  on  July  4th  was  hailed 
with  intense  enthusiasm  by  the  besiegers,  and  caused  cor- 
responding despondency  among  the  besieged.  Preparations 
for  a  third  assault  were  nearly  completed,  when  the  rebel 
commander,  Frank  Gardner,  having  ascertained  from  General 
Banks  that  the  report  of  the  taking  of  Vicksburg  was 
authentic,  surrendered  the  fort  with  five  thousand  prisoners 
and  a  large  amount  of  ordnance.  The  capture  of  Port 
Hudson  gave  the  entire  control  of  the  Great  River  into  the 
hands  of  the  Government,  and  the  "  Confederacy "  thereby 
received  a  blow  from  which  recovery  was  impossible. 

In  October,  1863,  General  Banks  landed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  Grande  and  took  possession  of  the  greater  portion 
of  the  Gulf  coast  of  Texas,  meeting  with  very  httle  oppo- 
sition. Northwestern  Louisiana,  which  was  partially  occupied 
by  the  Nationals  in  the  Opelousas  expedition,  fell  again  into 
rebel  hands  during  the  operations  against  Port  Hudson.  In 
March,  1864,  General  Banks  fitted  out  an  expedition  to  re- 
possess this  territory,  taking  the  command  in  person,  and 
being  supported  by  Admiral  Porter  with  a  fleet  of  gunboats 
and  transports  on  the  Red  River.  The  opening  skirmishes 
resulted  favorably  to  the  Union  arms ;  Fort  De  Russey  was 
captured  on  the  14th,  and  the  enemy  was  repulsed  at  Cane 
River  on  the  26th.  As  Banks  advanced,  the  enemy  steadily 
retired   before    him ;    but  on  the  8th  of    April,  his  cavalry 
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advance  found  itself  surrounded  by  an  overwhelmins:  force 
at  Sabine  Cross  Roads,  was  defeated  with  great  slaughter, 
and  thrown  into  confusion.  Banks  pressed  forward  into  the 
tliickest  of  the  fight,  narrowly  escaping  capture,  and  with 
the  infantry,  succeeded  in  saving  his  advance  from  total 
destruction.  He  fell  back,  closely  pursued  by  the  enemy  to 
his  reserve  line  at  Pleasant  Hill,  where  he  made  a  sfcind  and 
won  a  victory  over  his  pursuers.  He  f;ivored  following  up 
this  advantage ;  but  allowed  himself  to  be  overruled  by  the 
advice  of  his  officers.  Further  advance  was  abandoned,  and 
the  army  retreated  to  New  Orleans,  followed  and  annoyed 
by  prowling  guerillas.  Thus  the  Red  River  expedition 
ended  in  disaster,  for  which  General  Banks  has  been  far  too 
severly  criticised. 

In  May,  1864,  General  Canby  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  all  the  Trans-Mississippi  forces,  and  General  Banks 
was  relieved,  and  resigned  his  commission.  In  the  following 
fall  he  was  a  fourth  time  elected  to  Congress,  and  he  served 
four  terms  consecutively.  In  1872  he  favored  the  election 
of  Horace  Greeley,  presided  over  the  State  Convention  of 
the  "  Liberal  Republicans,"  and  received  the  vote  of  one  of 
the  Georgia  electors  for  Vice-president.  He  was  again 
elected  to  Congress  ui  187-4,  by  a  coalition  of  Liberal  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats,  and  reelected  in  1876  as  a  Repub- 
lican. After  the  close  of  this,  his  ninth  term,  he  remained 
in  private  life  about  two  years,  when  he  was  appointed 
United  States  Marshal  for  Massachusetts  by  President  Artlmr. 
He  was  honored  bv  a  tenth  election  to  Congress  in  1888. 
Nathaniel  P.  Banks  holds  a  high  position  in  the  esteem 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Electoral  College,  at  large,  November  8,  1892. 
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Portrait  from  life,  presented  to  the  publishers  by  the 
Honorable  Senator. 
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lENRY  LAURENS  DAWES  is  a  native  of  the 
town  of  Cunimington,  situated  in  the  Westfield 
valley  in  Massachusetts,  and  noted  as  being  the 
birthplace  of  the  poet  Bryant.  Samuel  Dawes 
was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  town,  going 
there  from  Eastern  Massachusetts  during  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  many  of  his  descend- 
ants are,  at  this  day,  numbered  among  its  promi- 
nent citizens.  His  grandson,  Henry  Laurens, 
the  most  distinguished  member  of  the  family,  did 
not,  however,  long  remain  a  resident  of  his  native 
town  after  he  had  attained  his  majority.  He  was  born  Octo- 
ber 30th,  1816,  received  his  education  in  the  common  schools 
and  at  Yale,  and  graduated  in  1839.  During  the  years  of 
his  early  manhood  he  was  engaged  in  teaching,  in  journal- 
ism, and  in  the  study  of  the  law.  He  edited  the  Gazette 
at  Greenfield,  and  the  Transcript  at  Adams.  In  the 
former  town  he  pursued  his  legal  studies,  and  in  the  latter, 
after  his  admission  to  the  bar  in  1842,  he  settled,  and  entered 
upon  the  profession  of  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Dawes  began  his  extended  career  in  the  service  of  the 
state,  in  1848,  when  he  became  a  member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts House  of  Representatives.  He  held  his  seat  in  that 
body  for  two  years,  and  then  served  a  term  in  the  Senate. 
In  1852  he  was  again  a  member  of  the  popular  branch,  and 
in  the  following  year  he  represented  the  town  of  Adams 
in  the    Constitutional   Convention.     In    1853   also,  he   was 
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appoiuted  district  attorney  for  that  section  of  the  State  in 
which  he  resided.  This  position  he  held  for  four  years,  or 
until  his  election  to  Congress,  which  occurred  in  the  fall  of 
185G.  No  clearer  evidence  can  be  adduced  of  the  high  esteem 
in  which  a  citizen  is  held,  and  of  his  preeminent  abilities  as  a 
legislator,  than  his  continued  reelection,  term  after  term,  to 
a  seat  in  the  councils  of  the  nation.  For  thirty-six  years, 
without  interruption,  Mr.  Dawes'  fellow-citizens  thus  placed 
the  seal  of  their  approval  upon  his  wisdom,  his  tact  and  his 
unquestioned  integrity.  For  eighteen  years  he  continued  to 
represent  the  Berkshire  district  of  Massachusetts  in  the 
House,  and  again  for  eighteen  years  in  the  National  Sen- 
ate, he  voiced  the  will  of  a  larger  constituency,  his  native 
Commonwealth. 

Originally  a  Whig,  Mr.  Dawes  had  allied  himself  with  the 
Republican  party,  and  a  Republican  he  still  remains ;  but  he 
has  never  slavishly  followed  the  lead  of  any  man  or  set  of 
men,  nor  has  his  devotion  to  his  party  ever  blinded  him  to  its 
mistakes  or  faults.  He  took  his  seat  in  the  Thirty-Fifth  Con- 
gress, in  December,  1857,  and  at  once  assumed  a  prominent 
position  among  the  workers.  The  Thirty-Fifth  was  the  only 
Congress  of  which  he  was  a  member  in  whiL'h  the  Democrats 
had  a  majority.  It  was  rendered  memorable  by  the  struggle 
for  the  admission  of  Kansas  with  the  Lecompton  Constitution, 
framed  by  slaveholders  and  carried  by  the  most  unblushing 
fraud  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  the  Terri- 
tory. Mr.  Dawes  took  part  in  the  debates,  which  lasted 
about  three  months,  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  Kansas, 
after  passing  the  Senate,  being  defeated  in  the  House  by  a 
narrow  majority,  to  the  joy  of  the  North.  The  Thirty-Sixth 
Congress  was  organized  in  February,  18G0,  by  the  Republi- 
cans, after  a  two  months'  contest,  although  they  had  not  an 
actual  majority.  Mr.  Dawes,  who  had  been  serving  on  the 
Committee  on  Revolutionary  Claims,  was  now  made  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Elections,  and  this  responsible  position 
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he  held  for  ten  years,  covering  the  period  of  the  war,  and  the 
major  part  of  the  period  of  reconstruction.  During  no  other 
decade  in  our  history  has  there  been  so  large  a  number  of 
contested  election  cases;  but  Mr.  Dawes'  strict  impartiality 
caused  his  reports  to  be  accepted  as  conclusive,  alike  by  polit- 
ical opponents  and  party  associates.  He  was  thoroughly  in 
accord  with  the  war  policy  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  possessed  the 
entire  confidence  of  the  administration. 

In  the  Forty-First  Congress,  Mr.  Dawes  was  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  again  performed  service 
of  great  value  to  the  country  by  his  constant  watchfulness 
to  prevent  a  reckless  expenditure  of  the  pubUe  money.  The 
economy  which  he  exercised,  whde  judicious,  was  not  how- 
ever niggardly.  He  was  instrumental  in  securing  increased 
eflBciency  in  the  various  scientific  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  especially  in  the  establishment  of  the  signal  ser- 
vice, and  the  introduction  of  the  weather  bulletin  in  1869 
and  1870.  He  has  been  termed  the  father  of  the  weather 
bureau  and  of  the  fisheries  commission,  and  has  been  well- 
known  for  his  support  of  all  philanthropic  and  scientific 
measures.  During  the  four  closing  years  of  his  service  in 
the  Lower  House,  Mr.  Dawes  was  its  leader,  by  virtue  of 
his  position  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means ;  and  he  exerted  a  powerful  influence  over  the  tariff 
legislation  in  the  Forty-Second  and  the  Forty-Third  Con- 
gresses. His  bill  of  1872  was  carried  through  the  House 
against  the  opposition  of  a  portion  of  his  own  party,  and 
in  1875,  just  before  the  expiration  of  his  last  term,  the 
House  adopted  another  of  his  tariff  measures,  after  having 
rejected  the  one  reported  by  the  majority  of  his  committee, 
this  last  measure  being  carried  by  a  remarkably  brilliant 
piece  of  parliamentary  tactics. 

After  the  death  of  Charles  Sumner  in  March,  1874, 
attention  was  very  generally  directed  toward  Mr.  Dawes  as 
his    successor;    but    the    Massachusetts    Legislature,    after 
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thirty-two  unsuccessful  ballots,  selected  Governor  Washburn 
to  fill  the  vacancy  for  the  remaining  year  of  the  term.  Mr. 
Dawes  decUned  to  stand  for  a  ninth  reelection  to  the  House, 
but  the  Legislature  of  1875  elected  him  to  the  United  States 
Senate  for  the  full  term  begfinninff  on  the  4th  of  March  in 
that  year,  so  that  there  was  no  l)reak  in  the  continuity  of 
his  legislative  career,  only  a  well-merited  promotion  to  a  more 
honorable  position.  He  was  twice  reelected  to  the  seat 
which  had  been  occupied  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  by 
Webster,  by  Choate  and  by  Sumner.  That  he  bore  his  part 
Avell  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  many  even  among  those 
members  of  the  Legislature  not  in  accord  with  his  political 
tenets  have  given  him  their  votes.  His  course  in  the  Senate 
was  marked  by  the  same  activity  and  thoroughness  as  it  had 
been  in  the  House,  but  along  somewhat  different  lines. 
Upon  the  important  question  of  civil  service  reform  he  was 
early  in  the  field,  and  served  upon  the  committee,  having 
it  in  charge  from  its  foundation.  His  colleagues  availed 
themselves  freely  of  the  beneiit  of  his  judgment  and  ex- 
perience, and  of  his  writings  and  speeches  upon  that  subject. 
But  it  was  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 
a  position  held  by  Mr.  Dawes  during  the  last  fourteen  years 
of  his  senatorship,  that  ho  chiefly  distinguished  himself,  and 
in  his  mastery  of  the  troublesome  Indian  problem  he  stands 
without  a  peer.  In  the  famous  Dawes  Bill,  the  vexed  ques- 
tion, "  What  shall  we  do  vdi\i  the  Red  Man  ?  "  has  apparently 
been  solved  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  right-minded  men. 

From  a  minute  investigation  of  all  the  facts  in  the  case, 
Mr.  Dawes  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  traditional 
policy  of  the  Government  toward  the  Indian  was  radically 
wrong.  Under  the  workings  of  that  policy,  the  red  man 
had  been  uniformly  regarded  as  an  alien,  and  treaties  had 
been  made  with  him  as  with  foreign  powers.  While  con- 
strained to  occupy  limited  districts  grudgingly  placed  at 
their  disposal    in  return  for  the  broad   domain  seized  from 
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their  fathers,  the  natives  had  been  allowed  to  retain  all  their 
savage  customs,  and  few  if  any  attempts  had  been  made  to 
civilize  them  except  through  private  philanthropy.  Their 
misfortune  has  been  imputed  to  them  as  a  crime,  and  the 
sword  has  been  employed  against  them  without  mercy.  They 
have  indeed  been  provided  with  stores  of  food  and  other 
supplies,  when  by  good  chance  some  thieving  agent  has  not 
defrauded  them  of  these  gifts,  but  the  effect  of  this  mistaken 
kindness  has  been  to  add  pauperism  and  idleness  to  the  other 
vices  of  the  Indian.  The  Dawes  Act  (1887)  proposes  to 
educate  the  native,  this  education  to  include  the  abandon- 
ment of  their  own  language  for  the  English  tongue,  and  for 
this  purpose  upwards  of  twenty  schools  have  been  established, 
one  among  them,  that  at  Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  bearing  the 
honored  name  of  the  ex-senator.  Experience  has  proved  the 
Indian  to  be  an  apt  scholar,  but  he  soon  relapses  into  bar- 
barism if  permitted  to  return  to  his  people  upon  the  reser- 
vation ;  therefore  the  central  feature  of  the  bill  proposes  to 
induce  the  natives,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  abandon  their 
communal  habits,  and  to  occupy  farms  in  severalty  where 
they  can  learn  to  live  like  their  white  neighbors.  By  this 
method  the  Indian  is  to  receive  citizenship,  to  be  subject  to 
all  its  duties  and  to  enjoy  all  its  privileges.  The  plan  has 
already  proved  largely  successful,  and  the  fact  that  many 
unprincipled  persons  find  their  interest  in  opposing  it,  is  per- 
haps the  greatest  cause  for  regret  at  Mr.  Dawes'  retirement 
from  the  position  where  he  has  so  long  and  so  faithfully 
upheld  the  national  honor,  while  befriending  the  poor  Indian. 
Mr.  Dawes  is  a  gentleman  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word, 
and  of  much  culture.  He  is  a  lawyer  of  considerable  dis- 
tinction, and  has  twice  declined  a  seat  upon  the  supreme  bench 
of  Massachusetts.  He  is  deeply  concerned  in  the  welfare  of 
the  city  of  Pittsfield,  which  has  been  his  legal  residence  since 
1864.  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Williams 
Colleo-e  in  1869  and  from    his   alma   mater   in    1889.     He 
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was  married  in  1844,  and  has  a  family  of  two  sons  and  a 
daughter.  In  bidding  a  vohmtary  farewell  to  his  colleagues, 
on  March  4,  1893,  Senator  Dawes  left  behind  him  only  two, 
Senator  Sherman  and  Senator  Morrill,  who  were  with  him 
thirty-six  years  before.  Men  of  his  stamp  are  rare,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  he  may  long  be  spared  to  give  counsel 
to  the  younger  generation  of  statesmen  upon  whom  has  de- 
volved the  direction  of  the  nation's  affairs. 
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|EORGE  HENRY  CORLISS,  son  of  Hiram  Corliss, 
a  physician  of  Easton,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y., 
was  born  June  2,  1817.  When  eight  years  of 
age  he  removed  with  his  parents  to  the  neighbor- 
ing town  of  Greenwich,  and  there  he  attended  the 
common  schools  until  he  was  fourteen.  He  then 
spent  a  year  or  two  in  the  counting-room  of  a 
cotton  factory,  after  which  he  entered  the  academy 
at  Castleton,  Vt.,  where  he  remained  for  three 
years.  When  he  had  completed  his  education, 
he  made  a  trial  of  school-teaching,  but  soon 
abandoned  it,  and  at  twenty-one  he  was  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  general  country  store  at  Greenwich. 
Trading  was,  however,  like  teaching,  only  a 
temporary  occupation  for  one  whose  remarkable  mechanical 
genius  now  began  to  manifest  itself  in  various  ways.  His 
inventive  powers  were  first  put  to  a  practical  use  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  bridge  to  replace  one  which  had  been  swept 
away  by  the  spring  freshets,  after  the  local  engineering 
wisdom  had  decided  the  feat  to  be  impossible.  He  likewise 
became  interested  in  the  problem  of  the  sewing-machine, 
and  succeeded  in  devising  one  which  would  do  very  credit- 
able work,  in  184:3,  three  years  before  Elias  Howe's  inven- 
tions consigned  the  efforts  of  all  rivals  to  oblivion. 

Mr.  CorUss  became  a  resident  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  the 
year  18M,  and  remained  so  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  Two 
years  after  his  removal  to  that  great  manufactui-ing  centre, 
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he  began  the  series  of  investigations  which  resulted  in  those 
imjirovements  in  the  steam  engine  which  have  placed  his 
name  on  a  level  with  those  of  Watt,  of  Stephenson,  and  of 
his  own  famous  countryman,  Robert  Fulton.  On  March  10, 
1849,  he  obtained  letters  patent  for  a  device  which  has  en- 
hanced the  efficiency  of  the  steam  engine  more  than  any 
other  invention  since  James  Watt  immortalized  himself  by 
perfecting  the  clumsy  and  primitive  machine  of  Newcomen. 
AVatt's  most  valuable  invention,  the  condenser,  was  patented 
in  1769.  Fifteen  years  later  he  devised  the  throttle-valve  and 
governor  to  ensure  uniformity  of  motion  as  the  engine  was 
required  to  perform  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  work.  This 
■was  accomplished  by  choking  off  the  steam  by  the  throttle- 
valve,  operated  automatically  by  the  governor,  and  thus  re- 
ducing its  pressure  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  before  it 
entered  the  cylinder.  By  Mr.  Corliss'  method  this  result  is 
obtained  much  more  perfectly  by  allowing  the  steam  to  enter 
the  cylinder  with  its  full  expansive  power,  and  then  causing 
the  governor  to  indicate,  with  extreme  nicety,  the  exact  point 
at  which  the  supply  shall  be  "  cut  off." 

Mr.  Corliss  at  once  begfan  the  manufacture  of  engines 
constructed  upon  his  improved  model,  and  in  order  to  intro- 
duce them  to  the  public,  he  adopted  the  expedient  which 
Boulton  and  Watt  had  successfully  used  three-quarters  of  a 
century  previously,  that  of  taking  an  old  engine  in  exchange 
for  a  new  one,  and  then  accepting  a  proportion  of  the  saving 
in  expense  of  running  for  a  certain  length  of  time  for  his 
pay.  Year  by  year  his  business  increased  and  in  1856  the 
Corliss  Steam  Engine  Company  was  incorporated,  in  whose 
extensive  workshops  thousands  of  men  have  found  employ- 
ment and  which  has  been  a  potential  factor  in  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  Khode  Island  metropolis.  The  fame 
of  Mr.  Corliss'  improvements  spread  far  and  wide,  even  into 
foreign  lands.  Abundance  of  wealth  came  to  him,  but  only 
after  years  of   patient  toil,  and    a  multiplicity  of   lawsuits. 
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His  fertile  brain  was  constantly  exercised  in  the  endeavor  to 
render  the  product  of  his  establishment  more  and  more 
perfect,  and  he  was  ever  on  the  alert  to  increase  its  volume, 
until  at  length  he  became  the  largest  manufacturer  of 
stationary  engines  and  boilers  in  the  world. 

It  is  worthy  of  passing  remark  that  it  was  not  Mr. 
Corliss'  most  important  invention  which  was  regarded  by 
him  with  the  most  pride.  The  favorite  child  of  his  genius 
was  the  machine  for  cutting  bevel-gearing,  which  he  patented 
in  1849.  Among  his  other  preeminently  useful  inventions 
was  an  engine  specially  adapted  for  pumping  purposes  in 
watei-works,  and  improvements  in  the  boiler  and  other 
portions  of  marine  engines,  whereby  the  condensed  steam 
being  utilized  over  and  over  again,  the  necessity  for  using 
salt  water  is  avoided.  The  merits  of  his  work  were  appre- 
ciated and  appropriately  acknowledged  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  In  1867,  he  sent  a  thirty-horse  power  engine  to  the 
Paris  Universal  Exposition,  which  won  the  highest  award; 
his  hundred  competitors  being  forced  to  confess  themselves 
vanquished  by  American  ingenuity.  The  British  commis- 
sioner, J.  Scott  Russell,  the  builder  of  the  Great  Eastern, 
in  his  report  to  Parliament,  after  describing  the  dehcate  yet 
wonderfully  efEective  mechanism  of  this  engine,  declared 
that  "the  American  engine  of  Corliss  everywhere  tells 
of  wise  forethought,  judicious  proportion,  sound  execution 
and  exquisite  contrivance."  In  1873,  Mr.  Corliss  received 
the  Grand  Diploma  of  Honor  from  Vienna. 

The  highest  honor  that  can  be  conferred  upon  an  inventor 
in  America,  is  the  bestowal  of  the  Rumford  medals. 
Benjamin  Thompson  was  a  native  of  Woburn,  Mass.  His 
strong  Tory  proclivities  caused  him  to  be  regarded  with 
suspicion  by  his  patriot  neighbors,  so  that  his  application  for 
a  commission  in  the  Continental  Army  was  rejected.  He 
thereupon  went  to  England,  where  he  received  a  government 
appointment,  and  soon    became  famous  as  an  experimental 
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philosopher  and  practical  philanthropist.  He  was  elected 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  commissioned  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  in  the  British  army,  and  served  against  his  country- 
men during  the  closing  year  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  He 
was  then  knighted,  went  to  Bavaria,  and  spent  many  years 
in  the  Elector's  service,  effecting  a  great  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  peasantry,  teaching  them,  among  other 
things,  to  eat  hasty  pudding.  This  excellent  man  can  hardly 
be  called  a  good  American,  yet  he  did  not  entirely  forget 
the  land  of  his  birth ;  for  when  he  was  created  a  Count  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  he  selected  as  his  title,  Rumford, 
the  early  name  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  where  he  had  lived  for 
some  years,  and  where  he  had  married ;  and  in  179G,  he 
endowed  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  with 
five  thousand  dollars,  the  income  to  be  used  in  providing  a 
gold  medal  and  a  silver  dupUcate  to  be  presented  from  time 
to  time  to  the  author  of  important  discoveries  or  useful 
improvements  connected  with  light  or  heat.  The  first  of 
these  medals  was  awarded  to  the  count  himself,  but  so 
sparingly  was  the  honor  bestowed,  that  up  to  the  year  1870, 
only  three  other  persons  were  deemed  by  the  Academy  to  be 
worthy  of  their  reception.  In  January  of  that  year,  the 
medals  were  awarded  to  George  H.  Corliss  for  his  improve- 
ments in  steam  engines. 

Aside  from  his  business,  Mr.  Corliss  was  a  worthy  citizen 
and  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  city  and  State. 
He  was  connected  with  banking  institutions,  and  although 
never  desirous  of  political  honors,  he  represented  Providence 
in  the  Rhode  Island  senate  from  18G8  to  1870,  during  which 
time  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  finance.  He  was 
a  presidential  elector  in  187(5.  Of  all  the  productions  of  his 
establishment,  undoubtedly  the  best  known  were  the  great 
twin  engines  which  moved  the  machinery  of  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  of  187G.  The  cylinders  of  these  giant  motors 
were   forty  inches  in  diameter,  with    a  ten-foot  stroke,  and 
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they  were  capable  of  exertlug  two  thousand  five  hundred 
horse  power.  In  the  construction  of  these  engines,  which 
M.  Bartholdi  declared  should  have  been  classed  among  the 
"works  of  art,"  Mr.  Corliss  expended,  of  his  own  private 
means,  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  more  than  the  appropri- 
ation. On  the  10th  of  May,  1876,  at  the  word  of  command 
from  this  successful  American  inventor  and  manufacturer,  the 
Emperor  of  Brazil  opened  the  right  throttle-valve,  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  left.  Surely  the  most  rigid 
democrat  of  us  all  will  allow  that  Mr.  Corliss  might  well  be 
proud  of  the  fact  that  the  rulers  of  two  great  nations 
considered  it  an  honor  to  act  under  his  orders. 

Mr.  Corliss  retained  his  activity,  and  the  personal  super- 
vision of  his  business  until  a  short  time  previous  to  his  death, 
which  occurred  February  21,  1888,  in  his  seventy-first  year. 
He  was  open-hearted  and  benevolent,  and  whether  we  regard 
him  as  an  inventor,  a  scientific  mechanician,  a  manufacturer, 
a  man  of  business,  or  a  citizen,  we  see  exemplified  in  him  the 
best  type  of  the  American  character,  and  his  career  furnishes 
a  brilHant  model  for  the  ambitious  youth  of  the  laud. 
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^  M^^HN  ALBION  ANDREW,  the  renowned  war 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  boru  on  the 
last  day  of  May,  1818,  at  Windham,  some 
fourteen  miles  from  Portland,  in  the  District  of 
Maine,  then  still  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  which  he  was  destined  to 
become  the  honored  chief  magistrate.  The 
years  of  his  childhood  were  spent  in  the  place 
favorable,  above  all  others,  for  the  development 
of  virtue  and  nobility  of  character,  the  cultured 
New  Eno-land  home.  Here,  under  the  careful 
guidance  of  his  mother,  a  highly  accompUshed 
lady,  he  acquired  the  rudiments  of  learning.  He  attended 
a  public  school  for  a  time,  about  his  sixth  year,  but  owing 
perhaps  to  the  lad's  delicate  physical  organization,  which 
kept  him  from  engaging  in  the  rough  sports  of  his  com- 
panions, his  father  preferred  to  have  him  instructed  privately, 
and  so  erected  a  small  building  for  a  school  house  upon  his 
own  land.  Though  not  what  might  be  called  a  brilliant 
scholar,  young  Andrew  was  an  earnest  student,  especially  of 
history  and  polite  literature.  His  father's  house  was  some- 
what noted  as  a  resort  for  travelling  or  visiting  clergymen, 
—  the  "Minister's  Hotel"  it  was  sometimes  facetiously 
termed  —  and  he  was  an  interested  listener  to  the  conver- 
sation of  these  learned  men.  He  not  unfrequently  took  part 
in  their    discussions,  and  upon  several  occasions  astonished 
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and  perplexed  his  elders  with  his  questions  and  arguments. 
His  classical  studies,  which  were  commenced  at  home  in  his 
eleventh  year,  were  continued  in  various  academies  in 
nei<rliborino-  towns.  In  1832  his  mother  died.  In  his  later 
years  it  became  a  fixed  custom  with  Mr.  Andrew  to  honor 
the  memory  of  this  beloved  parent,  by  an  annual  visit  to  her 
grave,  making  the  last  one  only  two  months  before  his  death. 
In  1833  he  entered  Bowdoin  College. 

In  his  freshman  year  he  came  under  the  influence  of  Pro- 
fessor Longfellow,  then  hardly  known  as  a  poet.  Through- 
out his  course  his  scholarship  was  low,  and  he  graduated  in 
1837,  without  honors.  This  may  have  been  caused,  in  part, 
by  the  generosity  of  his  father,  who,  in  keejiing  the  young 
man  well  supplied  with  spending  money,  deprived  him  of  the 
spur  of  necessity,  which  so  often  incites  less  fortunate 
students  to  extra  exertions.  His  ambition  was  to  attain 
readiness  of  speech  and  facility  with  his  pen,  and  in  these 
two  particulars  he  met  with  some  degree  of  success,  for  he 
occasionally  contributed  to  the  press.  In  1836  he  WTote  the 
class  poem,  and  on  the  4th  of  July,  1837,  he  delivered  an 
anti-slavery  oration  at  Brunswick.  He  had  already  coura- 
geously taken  the  unpopular  side  in  the  memorable  contro- 
versy. Soon  after  his  graduation  his  father  removed  to 
Boxford,  Mass.,  which  had  been  the  earliest  home  of  the 
family  in  America,  while  Mr.  Andrew  himself  took  lodgings 
in  Boston  and  studied  law  for  the  next  three  years.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  18i0. 

For  nearly  twenty  years,  Mr.  Andrew  was  engrossed  in 
the  duties  of  his  profession  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent 
his  acceptance  of  any  public  office.  Then,  too,  his  radical 
views  upon  the  question  of  slavery  tended  to  keep  him  in 
the  background  in  the  Whig  party,  with  which  he  acted 
until  he  followed  the  majority  in  their  absorption  with 
the  Republicans  in  1856.  He  occasionally  made  campaign 
speeches,  and  is  even  said  to  have  written  some  campaign 
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poetry  in  the  interest  of  General  Harrison  in  1840,  but  he 
lacked  the  adroitness  of  the  professional  politician.  His 
progress  at  the  bar  was  not  rapid,  and  he  never  became  a 
great  lawyer  like  a  Webster  or  a  Choate,  but  he  was  indus- 
trious and  faithful  to  his  clients,  and  his  professional  services 
were  frequently  given  to  the  poor  or  the  unfortunate,  -svith- 
out  expectation  of  recompense.  In  1854  he  defended  the 
persons  charged  with  having  attempted  the  rescue  of  the 
fugitive  slave,  Anthony  Burns.  He  was  naturally  of  a 
reUsfious  turn  of  mind,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  members 
of  the  church  of  which  the  late  eminent  Unitarian  divine, 
James  Freeman  Clarke,  was  the  pastor,  sometimes  occupying 
the  pulpit  as  a  lay  preacher.  He  was  likewise  deeply  inter- 
ested in  mission  work  among  the  mariners,  and  was  a  lifelong 
friend  of  the  venerable  Father  Taylor,  Boston's  famous 
sador  preacher.  The  good  old  man  outlived  his  friend  and 
was  profoundly  affected  by  his  death.  Mr.  Andrew  married 
in  December,  1848. 

lu  1857  Mr.  Andrew  was  elected  by  his  feUow-citizens  in 
the  sLKth  ward  of  Bostou,  to  the  Lower  House  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Court,  and  he  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  probate  and  insolvency  in  the  shortest  session 
which  has  been  held  by  that  long-winded  body  for  nearly 
half  a  century.  With  a  rapidity  almost  without  precedent, 
he  wou  his  way  into  the  popular  favor,  and  became  the 
leader  of  the  House.  His  most  important  action  was  his 
advocacy  of  the  address  for  the  removal  of  Judge  Loring 
from  the  probate-judgeship  of  Suffolk  County.  The  judge 
was  also  United  States  Commissioner,  and  was  the  same 
person  who  had  gained  an  unenviable  notoriety  by  ordering 
the  rendition  of  Anthony  Burns  in  1854.  Mr.  Andrew 
demolished  the  arguments  of  the  ablest  of  the  pro-slavery 
sympathizers,  and  secured  the  passage  of  the  address  by  a 
vote  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  to  one  himdred  and 
one,  in  consequence  of  which  Judge  Loring  was  removed  by 
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Governor  Banks  on  the  19th  of  March,  1858.  At  the  close 
of  his  brief  legislative  experience,  Mr.  Andrew  insisted  upon 
retiring  to  private  life,  although  offered  a  seat  upon  the 
supreme  bench  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  urged  to  accept 
a  nomination  for  the  governorship.  In  1859  he  became 
responsible  for  the  expenses  of  the  defence  in  the  John 
Brown  trial. 

Party  managers  and  pot-house  politicians  were  opposed  to 
Mr.  Andrew's  advancement,  but  their  opposition,  as  well  as 
his  own  disinclination  for  office,  was  forced  aside  by  the 
general  popular  demand,  and  in  1860  he  accepted  the 
Republican  gubernatorial  nomination.  On  the  same  day 
upon  which  the  voters  of  Massachusetts  expressed  their 
preference  for  Abraham  Lincoln  as  president,  they  elected 
John  A.  Andrew  governor.  Five  years  in  succession  was  he 
thus  honored,  and  he  was  then  released  from  the  cares  of 
office  only  at  his  own  express  desire.  None  of  his  successors 
has  occupied  the  chair  an  equal  length  of  time,  and  no  one 
of  the  entire  line  of  supreme  executive  magistrates  has  found 
the  duties  of  his  position  so  arduous,  for  it  fell  to  his  lot  to 
be  the  leader  and  counsellor  of  a  great  and  loyal  Common- 
wealth during  all  the  years  of  the  Rebellion.  His  first  care 
was  to  have  the  state  militia  placed  upon  a  war  footing, 
which  exposed  him  for  a  brief  period  to  ridicule,  in  certain 
quarters ;  but  his  wisdom  and  foresight  quickly  became 
apparent,  for  when  President  Lincoln  called  for  troops  to 
defend  the  nation's  life,  the  Massachusetts  column  was 
ready !  On  the  seventeenth  day  of  April,  18G1,  within 
forty-eight  hours  of  the  call,  three  regiments  were  on  their 
way  to  the  front,  to  be  speedily  followed  by  others,  and  from 
that  day  until  victory  finally  perched  upon  the  banners  of 
the  North,  the  Massachusetts  boys  in  blue  had  in  him  a 
powerful  and  constant  friend.  Thousands  of  battle-scarred 
veterans  to-day  recall  with  a  thrill  of  pride,  the  curled  locks 
and  Napoleonic  form  of  good  Governor  Andrew  as  he  bade 
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them  farewell  upon  their  departure,  6r  welcomed  them  upon 
their  return. 

In  his  exalted  station,  Governor  Andrew  ever  retained  the 
simple  and  unostentatious  bearing  which  characterized  him 
in  private  Ufe.  Although  military  matters  occupied,  of 
coiu-se,  the  first  place  in  his  thoughts,  he  was  alive  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  State  in  every  department  of  civil  afFairs 
as  well.  The  public  charities,  the  schools,  agriculture,  all 
received  his  attention,  as  his  messages  to  the  legislature 
bear  witness.  At  times  he  woidd  visit  the  prisons,  and  hear 
from  the  lips  of  the  prisoners  any  complaints  they  might 
have  to  make.  As  his  private  benevolence  and  his  upright- 
ness had  endeared  him  to  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  so  did  his 
manly  and  independent  course  while  in  office  give  him  a 
firm  hold  on  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth. 
On  the  5th  of  January,  1866,  he  retired  from  the  governor- 
ship and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  was 
meeting  with  greater  success,  pecuniarily,  than  had  ever 
before  attended  his  efPorts  in  that  direction,  when  apoplexy 
suddenly  terminated  his  life,  on  the  30th  of  October,  1867, 
at  his  Boston  residence.  His  loss  was  deeply  felt  by  all 
classes  of  the  community,  not  only  in  Massachusetts,  but 
throughout  the  country.  Future  statesmen  may  well  pro- 
pose to  themselves  as  a  model,  John  Albion  Andrew,  who 
"  never  was  mean  enough  to  despise  any  man  because  he  was 
ignorant,  or  because  he  was  poor,  or  because  he  was  black." 
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IeNJAMIN  franklin  butler  was  born  at 
Deerfield,  N.  H.,  November  5,  1818.  His 
father  who  had  been  a  captain  of  dragoons  in 
the  American  army  during  the  War  of  1812, 
and  had  subsequently  commanded  a  Letter  of 
Marque  in  the  service  of  Bolivar,  the  renowned 
South  American  liberator,  died  in  the  West 
Indies  shortly  after  Benjamin's  birth.  The 
latter  removed  with  his  widowed  mother,  in 
his  tenth  year,  to  Lowell,  Mass.,  which  was 
thenceforth  to  be  his  home.  After  completing 
in  the  Lowell  High  School  the  preparatory  education  which  he 
had  begun  in  his  native  State,  he  entered  Waterville  College, 
Maine,  and  graduated  in  1838.  He  was  at  this  time  in  some- 
what delicate  health,  but  a  voyage  to  the  Banks  in  a  fishing 
smack  rendered  him  quite  robust,  and  throughout  his  long 
life  he  was  remarkably  free  from  sickness.  For  the  next  two 
years  he  read  law,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  months  of 
school-teaching,  and  in  1840  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
making  about  the  same  time,  his  first  political  speech,  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  the  unsuccessful  Democratic 
candidate  for  the  presidency. 

Mr.  Butler  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  with 
great  ardor,  and  rapidly  attained  renown  as  a  criminal  lawyer, 
fairly  astonishing  his  elders  by  his  shrewdness  and  extraordi- 
nary legal  acumen.  He  likewise  came  into  prominence  as  a 
politician,  and  as  a  member  of  the  state  militia.     In  national 
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affairs  his  sympathies  were  with  the  Democratic  party,  and 
he  was  a  delegate  to  each  national  convention  of  that  party 
from  1844  to  18G0.  In  state  politics  he  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  working  classes,  and  hore  a  prominent  part  in  the 
agitation  for  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor,  and  for 
other  reforms  of  a  similar  nature.  He  first  held  ofiice  in 
1853,  as  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  in  the  same  year  he  occupied  a  seat  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention.  In  1859  he  was  one  of  the  three 
Democratic  State  Senators,  and  drew  up  the  bill  by  which 
the  old  Court  of  Common  Pleas  was  abolished  and  the 
Superior  Court  substituted  in  its  stead.  In  the  Democratic 
Convention  of  1860,  he  represented  a  constituency  which 
favored  the  nomination  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  for  president. 
When,  however,  after  several  ballots,  it  became  evident  that 
the  Southern  delegates  were  determined  not  to  accept 
a  Northern  candidate,  Mr.  Butler,  in  pursuance  of  a  policy 
of  conciliation,  deemed  it  advisable  to  quiet  their  threats  of 
disunion,  by  choosing  a  nominee  from  their  section,  and 
hence  his  famous  vote  for  Jefferson  Davis.  After  the  con- 
vention had  adjourned  from  Charleston  to  Baltimore,  Mr. 
Butler  with  a  few  other  delegates  from  the  North,  including 
the  chairman,  and  a  majority  of  those  from  the  South, 
bolted,  and  nominated  John  C.  Breckinridge.  In  1859  Mr. 
Butler  was  the  candidate  of  the  Democracy,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  of  the  Breckinridge  wing,  for  the  Massachusetts 
governorship  ;  but  was  upon  each  occasion  defeated. 

Mr.  Butler  joined  the  militia  in  1839  as  a  private  in  tlie 
Lowell  City  Guard,  and  he  served  in  the  ranks  for  three  years. 
He  then  rose  step  by  step  through  all  the  gradations  of 
military  rank,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War  he  was 
in  command  of  a  brigade.  Upon  the  memorable  15th  of 
April,  18G1,  when  Massachusetts  was  called  upon  for  her 
quota  of  the  first  seventy-five  thousand  volunteers,  Mr. 
Butler  was  pleading  in  a  Boston  court.     An  order  was  placed 
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in  his  hands  that  the  Sixth  Regiment  should  report  for  duty 
on  the  morrow.  Hastily  moving  a  postponement  of  his  case 
(which  remains  postponed  to  this  day)  Brigadier-General 
Butler  hurried  to  Lowell  to  see  to  the  execution  of  the  order. 
Next  day  he  was  detailed  by  Governor  Andrew  to  command 
the  Massachusetts  contingent,  and  two  days  later  he  left  for 
Washington  with  the  Eighth  Regiment.  Upon  arriving  at 
Philadelphia,  he  heard  of  the  outrage  upon  the  Massachu- 
setts Sixth  at  Baltimore,  and  of  the  destruction  of  the  rail- 
road track  by  the  secession  mob  in  that  city,  and  he  therefore 
made  his  way  to  Annapolis  by  water,  and  took  command  of 
the  surrounding  district  in  accordance  with  orders  from 
Washington.  Having  opened  a  route  for  the  Northern 
troops  to  the  National  capital,  he  quietly  occupied  Baltimore 
on  the  night  of  the  13th  of  May,  somewhat  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  General  Scott,  who  had  visions  of  a  more  imposing 
military  movement.  His  presence  exerted  a  salutary  influence 
upon  the  rebel  sympathizers  who  had  held  control  of  the 
city  for  some  weeks,  and  the  authority  of  the  law  was  re- 
stored. A  few  days  afterward  he  was  commissioned  Major- 
General,  reheved  of  his  command,  and  appointed  to  that  of 
the  Department  of  Viiginia  and  North  Carolina,  with  his 
headquarters  at  Fortress  Monroe. 

Some  negro  slaves  who  had  been  employed  by  their  rebel 
masters  in  the  construction  of  earthworks  and  in  other  mili- 
tary service,  made  their  escape  and  came  within  the  Federal 
lines  at  Fortress  Monroe.  The  rebels,  with  an  effrontery  only 
equalled  by  the  blackness  of  their  treason,  demanded  their 
return  under  the  Fugitive  Slave  law;  but  General  Butler 
detained  the  negroes,  as  well  as  others  who  followed  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  as  "  contraband  of  war,"  and  his  course 
was  approved  by  the  Government.  On  the  10th  of  June,  a 
detachment  of  his  troops  was  defeated  at  Big  Bethel.  In 
August,  having  been  superseded  by  General  Wool,  an  old 
officer  of  the  regular  army,  General  Butler  took  command  of 
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the  land  forces  in  an  expedition  against  Forts  Hatteras  and 
Clarke  at  the  mouth  of  Hatteras  Inlet,  N.  C,  which  forts 
capitulated  to  him  on  the  29th.  After  this  success  he  was, 
at  his  own  request,  relieved,  and  returned  to  Massachusetts, 
there  to  be  received  with  the  welcome  which  was  sure  to 
await  the  gallant  soldier  who  had  performed  important  ser- 
vace  for  his  country. 

General  Butler  now  obtained  authority  from  the  President 
to  raise  and  equip  six  regiments,  and  on  October  1st  was  as- 
signed to  the  temporary  command  of  the  Department  of 
New  England ;  but  early  in  1862  he  was  transferred  to 
the  Department  of  the  Gulf.  He  sailed  from  Fortress  Mon- 
roe February  25,  and  after  various  mishaps  he  entered  New 
Orleans  on  the  1st  of  May  and  took  formal  possession  of  the 
city  which  had  been  captured  by  Commodore  Farragut  a  few 
days  previously.  He  at  once  proclaimed  martial  law  and 
assumed  control  of  the  local  government.  General  Butler 
was  master  of  New  Orleans  for  seven  months  and  his  con- 
duct during  that  time  is  beyond  praise.  There  was  no  inter- 
ference with  the  peaceful  citizen,  but  lawlessness  was  sup- 
pressed with  a  hand  of  iron.  The  poor  were  provided  with 
food,  the  streets  were  cleaned,  and  a  reign  of  order  intro- 
duced to  which  the  Crescent  City  had  long  been  a  stranger. 
With  one  exception,  all  classes  of  the  community  were 
rendered  law-abiding  at  short  notice,  and  forced  to  respect, 
at  least  outwardly,  the  flag  of  the  country  which  they  had 
dishonored,  and  its  gallant  defenders.  The  exception,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  was  the  cultured  and  high-born  women,  wlio 
so  far  forofot  themselves  as  to  offer  the  \'ilest  insults  to  the 
Union  soldiers,  and  were  only  restrained  by  the  pubhcation 
of  the  famous  "  General  Order  No.  28,"  the  effect  of  which 
was  to  threaten  them  with  the  punishment  of  the  calaboose, 
in  common  with  the  most  infamous  criminals. 

General  Butler  was  superseded  by  General  Banks  Decem- 
ber 15,  18G2,  and  a  few  days  later  returned  North.     Upon 
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taking  leave  of  New  Orleans  he  issued  an  address  to  the 
people  of  the  city,  defending,  in  manly  terms,  the  course  he 
had  pursued  toward  them,  and  earnestly  entreating  them  to 
return  "  not  with  lip  service,  but  with  the  heart "  to  their 
true  allegiance.  During  the  greater  portion  of  the  year 
1863  General  Butler  held  no  command,  but  was  frequently 
consulted  upon  matters  of  importance  by  the  President  or 
the  House  Committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war.  In 
November,  he  was  a  second  time  placed  in  command  of  the 
Department  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  and  a  month 
later  he  was  appointed  commissioner  to  arrange  with  the 
insurgents  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  Many  minor  en- 
gagements took  place  during  the  ensuing  winter  within  the 
limits  of  his  department ;  but  it  was  not  until  May,  1864, 
that  the  main  body  of  his  troops,  which  included  a  large 
corps  of  blacks,  took  the  field  as  the  Army  of  the  James. 
While  General  Grant  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was 
making  his  desperate  attempt  to  reach  Richmond  from  the 
North,  in  the  terrible  campaign  of  the  Wilderness  and 
Spottsylvania,  General  Butler  moved  upon  the  rebel  capital 
from  the  South.  He  was  driven  back  by  Beauregard  May 
16,  when  within  ten  miles  of  the  city,  and  soon  afterward 
was  forced  to  send  the  greater  part  of  his  troops  to  reenforce 
General  Grant.  In  June,  the  latter  transferred  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  to  the  south  of  the  James,  estabhshing  his 
headquarters  at  City  Point,  near  General  Butler's  intrench- 
ments  at  Bermuda  Hundred.  On  several  occasions  General 
Butler  held  command  of  the  combined  armies  as  senior 
officer  in  the  temporary  absence  of  General  Grant.  He  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  engagements  before  Petersburg  and 
Richmond  during  the  opening  months  of  the  siege.  The 
most  noted  of  his  operations  was  the  construction  of  the 
Dutch  Gap  Canal  to  straighten  the  course  of  the  James 
River  and  enable  the  Union  gunboats  to  approach  Richmond. 
From  causes  beyond  the  control  of   General  Butler  or   his 
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troops,  it  failed  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended, but  has  since  been  dredged  out  and  now  forms  a 
part  of  the  main  channel  of  the  river. 

At  this  time  rebel  emissaries  and  sympathizers  abounded 
in  New  York.  A  year  previously  they  had  fomented  the 
dreadful  draft  riots,  and  it  was  feared  that  they  would  at- 
tempt to  renew  those  scenes  of  disorder  on  the  occasion  of 
the  national  election  in  November.  To  prevent  this  the 
Secretary  of  War  ordered  a  large  body  of  troops  from  the 
front  to  New  York  City  and  placed  them  under  the  command 
of  General  Butler,  whose  achievements  at  Baltimore  and 
New  Orleans  showed  him  to  be  preeminently  fitted  to  deal 
with  the  dangerous  classes  of  the  metropolis.  Under  his 
wise  management  the  elections  passed  off  in  perfect  quiet, 
and  after  a  complimentary  banquet  tendered  by  the  most 
prominent  citizens,  he  returned  to  his  headquarters  in  the 
field,  November  16,  having  been  absent  about  two  weeks. 
On  the  13th  of  December  General  Butler  ^^^th  seven  thou- 
sand troops  of  his  department  sailed  from  Fortress  Monroe 
to  cooperate  with  Admiral  Porter  in  the  capture  of  Fort 
Fisher  near  Wilmington,  N.  C.  At  his  suggestion  a  steamer, 
loaded  with  upwards  of  two  hundred  barrels  of  gunpowder, 
was  to  be  blown  up  as  near  as  possible  to  the  fort  in  the 
expectiition  that  the  walls  would  be  shattered,  or  that  the 
garrison  would  be  paralyzed.  The  experiment,  which  was 
not  carried  out  in  exact  accordance  ^\'ith  General  Butler's 
plans,  was  a  failure.  The  explosion  took  place  December  24, 
but  inflicted  little  if  any  damage  upon  the  enemy.  The 
attack  was  fixed  for  the  following  day,  but  the  sea  being 
exceedingly  tempestuous,  less  than  half  of  the  troops  were 
landed,  and  though  these  gained  a  slight  success  over  the 
rebel  outposts.  General  Butler  decided  to  abandon  the  entei- 
prise  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the  opposing  force. 
Thus  ended  the  first  expedition  against  Fort  Fisher,  the 
military  and  naval  leaders  mutually  laying  the  blame  for  its 
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failure  upon  each  other,  and  so  giving  rise  to  an  unfortunate 
and  life-long  controversy  between  two  brave  men.  With 
this  affair  General  Butler's  military  career  may  be  said  to 
have  terminated,  for  on  the  8th  of  January,  1865,  he  was 
relieved  from  his  command. 

After  his  retirement  to  civil  life,  General  Butler  entered 
into  politics  with  renewed  ardor,  and  in  18GG  was  elected  to 
Congress  by  the  Republicans  of  the  Essex  district,  in  which 
he  was  only  a  summer  resident.  This  district  he  continued 
to  represent  for  eight  years ;  but  in  1874  he  was  defeated 
by  his  Democratic  opponent.  He  acted  in  harmony  with  the 
most  radical  wing  of  his  party  except  in  his  advocacy  of  the 
issue  of  paper  money  by  the  general  government,  and  in 
1868  he  was  entrusted  with  the  chief  managfement  of  the 
impeachment  of  President  Johnson.  It  was,  however,  the 
fortune  of  General  Butler  to  make  political  enemies,  even 
among  party  associates,  while  many  of  the  most  ardent 
admirers  of  his  uncompromising  course  with  traitors  in  arms, 
felt  constrained  to  refuse  their  sujjport  to  his  financial  views, 
so  that  when  in  1871,  and  again  in  the  following  year,  he 
sought  the  Republican  nomination  for  the  governorship,  he 
was  rejected.  In  1876  he  was  again  elected  to  Congress, 
this  time  from  the  district  which  had  been  his  home  from 
boyhood,  and  at  the  close  of  his  fifth  term  in  1879,  he  finally 
retired  from  that  body.  After  meeting  with  defeat  at  the 
polls  in  1878  and  1879,  as  an  independent  candidate,  he  was, 
in  1882,  elected  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  having  received 
the  united  support  of  the  Democratic  party. 

Governor  Butler  enjoyed  his  long  desired  honors  for  only 
a  single  year,  although  he  was  a  candidate  for  reelection. 
In  his  administration  he  displayed  great  independence,  and 
although  hampered  in  his  action  by  an  opposing  Legislature 
and  Council,  he  introduced  some  valuable  reforms,  and 
suggested  others  which  have  since  been  adopted.  After 
retiring   from  the  gubernatorial  chair  in  1884,  he  held  no 
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public  office.  He  was  nominated  for  the  presidency  in  1884 
by  the  Greenback  party,  but  received  no  electoral  votes. 
Celebrated  as  a  politician  and  a  soldier,  Governor  Butler  won 
high  distinction  in  his  profession,  in  which  he  had  few 
rivals  and  no  superiors.  In  its  practice,  interrupted  during 
the  war,  l)ut  resumed  and  pursued  with  energy  to  the  very 
last  day  of  his  life,  he  amassed  a  fortune  whicli  lie  greatly 
increased  by  investments,  esjiecially  in  manufacturing  enter- 
prises. At  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  very  un- 
expectedly at  Washington,  on  the  11th  of  January,  1893, 
he  was  without  doubt  the  most  widely  known  citizen  of  the 
Bay  State.  His  remains  were  interred  at  Lowell  with  full 
military  honors.  Mrs.  Butler,  to  whom  he  was  married  in 
184:4,  and  wlio  accompanied  him  in  all  his  military  move- 
ments, died  in  1877. 
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N  the  year  1774  the  mansion  of  a  Tory  gentleman 
of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Thomas  OHver,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
was  surrounded  by  a  "committee"  of  four  thou- 
y  sand  patriots,  and  its  occupant  was  forced  to 
^^  resign  his  office.  Two  years  later,  this  same 
^  gentleman,  in  company  with  many  others  whose 
"  loyalty  to  their  king  outweighed  their  loyalty  to 
country,  went  beyond  seas,  and  his  property  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a  very  pronounced  Democrat, 
Elbridge  Gerry,  afterwards  Vice-president  of  the 
United  States.  Five  years  after  the  death  of  the 
latter  the  mansion  was  purchased  by  a  Boston  clergyman, 
and  in  it  was  born,  on  the  22d  of  February,  1819,  this  clergy- 
man's youngest  son,  James  Russell  Lowell,  destined  to  become 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  lights  of  American  literature.  His 
boyhood  and  school  life  in  the  quiet  university  town,  the 
very  focus  of  New  England  culture,  were  marked  by  no 
unusual  events,  but  their  every-day  incidents,  commonplace 
in  themselves,  form  the  ground  work  of  many  a  pleasing 
fancy  of  the  poet's  pen.  His  ancestors  for  several  gener- 
ations had  been  Harvard  graduates,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
he  too,  following  the  traditions  of  the  family,  entered  that 
famous  seat  of  learning. 

Lowell's  scholarship  while  at  college  was  not  above  the 
average;  indeed,  a  fondness  for  general  reading,  acquired 
through  famiharity  with  his  father's  excellent  library,  was 
fostered  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  serious  inroads  upon 
the  time  which    should   have  been    devoted   to    his  regular 
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studies,  aiul  as  the  result  of  his  ovei-indulgence  in  the 
literary  treasures  of  the  college  library,  combined  with  his 
persistence  in  absenting  himself  from  prayers,  he  was  sus- 
pended during  the  course  of  his  senior  year ;  rusticated  at 
Concord,  where  he  met  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  This  severe 
discipline  on  the  part  of  the  faculty  did  not,  however,  blind 
his  classmates  to  the  fact  that  he  alone  amonsr  them  was  a 
transcendant  genius,  and  they  confidently  foretold  his  coming 
fame.  He  was  already  a  versifier,  and  upon  his  graduation 
in  1838,  he  contributed  the  class  poem,  tliough  l)oing  in 
disgrace  at  the  time,  he  was  not  permitted  to  read  it  himself, 
and  it  was  only  by  stealth  that  he  was  enabled  to  attend  the 
commencement  festivities.  This  poem,  printed  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  was  the  earliest  published  Avork  of  the  distinguished 
writer,  who  now  made  his  bow  to  the  ])ublic  at  the  age  of 
twenty. 

After  quitting  college,  Lowell  was  for  a  time  a  student 
of  the  law.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  18i0,  and 
actually  opened  an  office  in  Boston ;  but  the  legal  profession 
soon  proved  to  be  utterly  repugnant  to  his  tastes,  and  he 
determined  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  literary  pursuits. 
His  first  volume  of  poems,  "  A  Year's  Life,"  appeared  in  1841 
and  contained  many  pieces  which  have  not  since  been  re- 
printed ;  but  even  in  these  youthful  efforts  he  displayed  that 
strong  originality  which  distinguished  him  above  his  com- 
peers. A  second  volume  was  published  in  1844,  the  vear 
of  his  marriage  to  his  first  wife,  Maria  White,  whose  ardent 
devotion  to  the  anti-slavery  cause  soon  led  to  its  espousal 
by  her  husband,  who,  in  consecrating  his  pen  to  the  work 
of  liberating  a  race  from  bondage,  opened  for  himself  a 
broad  entrance  into  the  Temple  of  Fame.  He  had,  mean- 
while, edited  a  magazine,  "  The  Pioneer,"  which  obtained 
so  few  subscribers,  owing  no  doubt  to  its  highly  aesthetic 
character,  that  it  lived  but  three  short  months.  In  1845  he 
pubhshed  a  criticism  on  some  of  the  old  English  poets,  his 
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first  prose  work  of  importance,  and  it  may  be  remarked  that 
Lowell  found  more  difficulty  in  writing  prose  than  poetry. 
The  latter  he  regarded  as  his  peculiar  province.  "  If  I  have 
any  vocation,"  he  declared,  "it  is  the  making  of  verse." 

Lowell's  masterpiece,  or  perhaps  more  correctly  his  most 
celebrated  production,  was  the  series  of  poems  which  appeared 
in  the  Boston  Courier  during  the  years  1846  and  1847,  and 
were  published  in  1848  under  the  collective  title  of  the  "  Big- 
low  Papers."  These  poems  were  ostensibly  written  by  an 
uncidtured  New  England  countryman,  and  were  couched  in 
the  language  which  such  a  person  would  use,  sometimes 
called,  with  doubtful  propriety,  the  "Yankee  dialect." 
Under  this  slight  and  attractive  disguise  was  discovered  to 
lie  a  satire  unequalled  in  its  keenness  by  the  work  of  any 
other  modern  writer  in  the  English  tongue,  and  directed 
against  the  policy  of  the  pro-slavery  party,  especially  in 
brino-ing'  about  the  war  with  Mexico.  The  "  Biglow  Papers" 
were  received  with  great  favor  in  America  ;  they  pleased  the 
fancy  of  the  English  people  as  few  American  writings  have 
done,  and  they  are  still  read  with  pleasui-e  by  a  generation 
which  is  forced  to  use  a  glossary  to  make  them  intelligible. 
In  1848  and  the  following  year,  Lowell  published  many 
poems  in  a  more  serious  vein  including  one  of  his  best,  "  The 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,"  and  also  a  series  of  witty  sketches 
of  American  authors  entitled  "  A  Fable  for  Critics." 

Owing  to  the  alarming  condition  of  his  wife's  health, 
Lowell  decided  to  reside  abroad  with  her  for  a  year,  and 
they  took  passage  for  Europe  in  the  spring  of  1851,  in  a 
sailing  vessel.  A  delightful  trip  through  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Switzerland  was  supplemented  by  a  longer  so- 
journ in  Italy;  but  the  desired  object  failed  of  its  accom- 
pHshment.  The  poet  brought  his  wife  back  to  her  native 
New  Eno-land  in  December,  1852,  and  in  the  following 
October  she  died. 

Lov/ell  had  now  attained  to  a  position  of  eminence  among 
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men  o£  letters,  and  his  essays  and  poems  graced  the  pages 
of  the  best  literary  periodicals  of  the  day,  even  at  the  South, 
notwithstanding  his  al)olitionism.  Early  in  1855  he  made 
his  appsarant-e  upan  the  lecture  platform,  delivering  his  first 
course  at  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston,  upon  the  British 
Poets,  ever  a  favorite  theme  with  him.  In  the  previous 
year  he  had  written  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Keats,  as  an 
introduction  to  a  new  edition  of  the  works  of  that  author. 
During  the  years  which  had  elapsed  since  his  graduation, 
Lowell  had,  by  diligent  study,  acquired  a  very  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  languages  and  literature  of  Spain,  France, 
Italy  and  Germany,  and  in  1855  he  was  chosen  to  succeed 
Longfellow,  his  intimate  friend  and  near  neighbor,  as  Smith 
Professor  of  French  and  Spanish  and  Professor  of  Belles 
Lettres  at  Harvard.  He  was  likemse  granted,  as  his  famous 
predecessor  had  been  twenty  years  previously,  leave  of 
absence  for  study  abroad. 

After  having  devoted  aljout  a  year  to  the  improvement  of 
his  knowlodae  of  the  German  ton<jue,  in  the  citv  of  Dresden, 
Lowell  began  the  discharge  of  his  collegiate  duties.  Shortly 
after  his  return  to  America  he  became  interested  in  the 
establishment  of  Boston's  leading  magazine,  the  "Atlantic 
Monthly,"  and  was  its  editor  during  the  first  five  years  of 
its  existence.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1857,  he  married 
his  second  wife,  who  died  in  London  in  February,  1885. 
Lowell  was  a  true  lover  of  his  country,  and  his  war-time 
writings  are  replete  with  a  spirit  of  patriotism.  They  in- 
clude a  second  series  of  the  "  Biglow  Papers,"  considered 
by  the  critics  to  be  superior  to  the  first,  and  a  fine  Com- 
memorative Ode  (18G5)  in  honor  of  the  Harvard  graduates 
who  lost  their  lives  in  battle,  three  of  his  own  nephews  being 
among  the  number.  From  18G3  to  1872,  he  was  editor  of 
the  *'  North  American  Review,"  and  in  1870  he  pubhshed  two 
volumes  of  prose,  "Among  My  Books"  and  "My  Study 
Windows." 
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From  1872  to  1874  Mr.  Lowell  resided  abroad,  and  in  the 
latter  year  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Cambridge. 
In  1876  he  was  a  presidential  elector,  casting  his  vote  for 
President  Hayes,  who  was  pleased  in  the  following  year  to 
appoint  him  Minister  to  Spain,  after  he  had  declined  the 
Austrian  mission.  From  Madrid  he  was  transferred  in 
1880  to  London,  as  Minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  James, 
which  post  he  held  until  he  was  relieved  by  President 
Cleveland  in  1885,  in  accordance  with  our  established 
American  custom  which  includes  even  the  most  honorable 
diplomatic  offices  among  the  spoils  of  party  victory.  For 
both  of  these  positions  he  was  eminently  qualified,  though 
happily  he  was  not  called  upon  to  adjust  any  international 
disputes.  He  peculiarly  endeared  himself  to  the  people  of 
England,  high  and  low,  and  made  numerous  public  addresses 
during  his  stay  in  that  country,  the  most  important  of  which 
■was  that  delivered  at  Bimiingham  in  October,  1884,  upon 
"  Democracy."  Among  the  tokens  of  respect  shown  him, 
and  the  American  people  through  him,  was  his  election  to 
the  Lord  Rectorship  of  St.  Andrews  University. 

After  his  return  to  America,  where  he  was  received  with  a 
hearty  welcome,  Lowell  continued  for  several  years  to  use  his 
pen  with  undiminished  power,  and  frequently  spoke  in  public. 
In  January,  1886,  he  addressed  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Patents  at  Washington  in  favor  of  International  Copyright, 
and  in  November  he  delivered  the  oration  at  the  two  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  Harvard 
College.  At  the  close  of  1890  his  health  began  rapidly  to 
decline,  and  by  the  early  summer  of  1891  all  hope  of  his 
recovery  was  gone.  On  the  morning  of  August  12  he  died, 
at  the  old  mansion  of  Elmwood,  in  which  he  had  been  born, 
and  which,  with  only  a  few  short  intervals,  had  been  his 
life-long  home.  His  works  have  a  permanent  value  and  "  for 
many  a  long  day  will  add  sunlight  to  daylight  by  making  the 
happy  happier." 
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j  HE  truth  of  the  old  saying,  that  "  necessity  is  the 
mother  o£  invention,"  is,  in  one  sense  at  least, 
strikingly  illustrated  in  the  achievement  which 
brouo-ht  both  fame  and  fortune  to  Elias  Howe, 
a  man  whose  abilities  as  a  mechanic,  and  whose 
inventive  genius  were  by  no  means  extraordi- 
nary, and  were  only  evoked  by  the  stress  of 
circumstances  seemingly  fortuitous.  He  was  a 
native  of  Spencer,  Mass.,  and  was  born  on  the 
9th  of  July,  1819.  He  began  to  work  when 
a  mere  child,  being  employed  at  home,  with  other  members 
of  the  family,  in  sticking  wire  teeth  into  the  strips  of 
leather  which  constitute  the  cards  used  in  cotton  and 
woollen  manufactories.  When  he  grew  older  he  assisted  his 
father  in  the  mill  and  on  the  farm,  and  in  winter  went  to 
the  district  school.  At  eleven,  he  went  to  "  live  out "  with 
a  neighbor,  but  he  was  not  sufficiently  strong  to  endure  the 
toil  of  farming,  and  returned  home  at  the  end  of  about  a 
year.  In  1835  he  went  to  Lowell,  and  found  employment 
in  a  cotton  factory,  earning  about  fifty  cents  a  day,  until  the 
panic  of  1837  closed  the  mill,  when  he  made  his  way  to 
Cambridge,  and  was  for  a  short  time  a  fellow-workman  in  a 
machine  shop,  and  a  roommate  of  his  cousin,  Nathaniel  P. 
Banks,  a  sketch  of  whose  life  has  already  been  given  to  our 
readers. 

He  presently  found  a  situation  more  to  his  taste  with  a 
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Boston  machinist,  with  whom  he  leniained  for  several  years. 
He  one  day  overheard  a  conversation  in  which  one  of  the 
speakers,  a  man  of  wcaUli,  made  the  ifinark  that  he  wouhl 
guarantee  an  independent   fortune  to   the  man  who  should 
invent  a  machine  for  sewing.     It  made  no  impression  upon 
him  at  the  time,  and  soon  passed  from  his  recollection.     In 
1840  he  arrived  at  man's  estate,  and  being  in  receipt  of  an 
income  of  nine  dollars  a  week,  he  took  a  wife.     In  process 
of  time  he  made  the  inevitable  discovery  that  his  earnings, 
which  had  sufficed  for  his  own  moderate  needs,  were  all  too 
small  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  growing  family.     His  work, 
too,  was  very  fatiguing,  and  began  to  undermine  his  health. 
One  evening,  when  he  had  returned  to  his  home  pretty  well 
discouraged,    he    chanced    to    observe    that    his    wife,    with 
wiUing,  though  weary  fingers,  was  busily  plying  her  needle. 
At  once  the  remark  about  a  machine  to  lighten  the  toil  of 
the  seamstress  recurred  to  him  ;  he  seemed  to  see  an  oppor- 
tunity to  better  his  condition,  and   he   determined    to  seize 
upon    it.     The   idea  took    possession    of    his   mind ;    every 
moment  of  spare  time  was  given  to  thought  and  experiment, 
and  at  length  he  neglected  his  business  entirely  and  left  the 
shop.     His  father,  Avho  was  now  living  in  Cambridge,  made 
room  for  him  and  his  family  in  his  garret,  and  so  Elias  was 
once  more  literally  under  the  paternal  roof.     In  Cambridge 
there  also  lived  an  old  schoolmate  of  his,  named  Fisher,  who 
had  thus  far  met  with    better  success  in  life  than  he,  and 
many  conversations  took  place  between  them  upon  the  sub- 
ject which  engrossed  Howe's  mind.     After  a  while,  Fisher 
agreed  to  provide  a  home  for  Howe  and  his  family,  and  to 
advance  five  hundred  dollars,  or  more  if  necessary,  for  the 
purchase  of  the  requisite  tools  and  materials,  in  return  for 
which    lie  was  to    receive  a  half   interest  in    the  invention. 
With  this  opportune  aid,  and  his  father's  attic  for  a  work- 
shop, Elias  Howe  continued  his  experiments  with  enthusiasm, 
heedless  of  ridicule. 
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It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Howe  was  the  only  person 
who  had,  up  to  this  time,  sought  to  devise  a  machine  for 
sewing.     Many   attempts,    some    of   them   fairly  successful, 
had  been  made  in  England,  in  France,  and  even  in  our  own 
country.     Thomas  Saint  patented  a  machine  in  England  in 
1790,  designed  chiefly  for  stitching  leather,  which  contained, 
in   embryo,  some    of   the  features   of   the   modern    sewing- 
machine  ;  but  it  was  a  clumsy  affair,  using  a  smgle  thread, 
and  soon  fell  into  disuse.     The  Watts,  and  Cartwrights,  and 
Davys  of   England  seemed    to    think    it  scarce  worth    their 
while  to  exercise  their  inventive  powers  in  so  commonplace 
an    art   as  needlework.     In    France,  Barthelemy  Thimonier 
received   letters   patent   in    1830,  for  a  crocheting  machine 
which  could  be  used  for  sewing,  and  which  was  somewhat 
more  practical  than  Saint's  device.     In  1811,  just  about  the 
time  when    Howe's    interest   in    the  subject    was  awakened, 
eighty  of  these  machines  were  in  actual  use  in  the  city  of 
Paris,  for  the  manufacture  of  army  clothes  ;  but  a  mob  of 
workmen,  in  their  ignorant  opposition  to  labor-saving  machin- 
ery, destroyed    them    all,  and    nearly  took   the   life  of   the 
unfortunate  inventor.     He    nevertheless  continued    to  make 
improvements  ;  but  fortune  was  strangely  against    him ;  he 
suffered    from  a    second    mob,  in    1818,  and    his    invention 
attracted  little  or  no  attention  when  exhibited  at  the  World's 
Fair  at  London  in  1851,  although  Howe's  machine  was  by 
that  time    known  on  both    sides  of   the  water.     Thimonier 
died  in  poverty  in   1857.     English  indifference  and  French 
prejudice  conspired  to  leave  the  way  clear  for  American  ingen- 
uity and  enterprise,  to  which  the  world  is  indebted  for  the 
sewing'-machine. 

In  the  United  States  several  persons  were  engaged  simul- 
taneously with  Howe,  in  endeavoring  to  solve  the  interesting 
problem ;  but  all,  according  to  the  best  testimony,  unknown 
to  him,  and  some  among  them  received  patents  which  ante- 
date his.     B.  W.  Bean,  in  1843,  patented  a  machine  which 
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made  a  running  stitcli,  siiiiilar  to  luuid  work,  ami  wliiili  was 
introduced  into  England,  and  extensively  used  there  for 
basting.  It  was  not  until  1844  that  Howe,  after  several 
years  of  fruitless  experimenting,  hit  upon  the  true  principles 
of  the  sewing-machine,  a  needle  grooved  and  eyed  at  the 
point,  and  two  interlocking  threads,  and  it  detracts  in  no 
measure  from  his  credit,  that  essentially  the  same  principles 
were  embodied  in  a  machine  constructed  ten  years  previously 
by  Walter  Hunt  of  New  York.  This  gentleman,  whose 
talents  as  an  inventor  were  far  greater  than  those  of  Howe, 
lacked  the  energy  of  the  latter,  and  he  had  laid  aside  this 
most  valuable  of  his  contrivances,  as  practically  useless. 
Howe  completed  his  first  machine  —  crude  indeed  when  com- 
pared with  the  ])erfected  wonders  of  the  present  day  —  in 
May,  184.J,  and  in  July  of  that  year  he  made  upon  it  two 
complete  suits  of  clothes,  sewed  more  strongly  than  the  work 
of  any  tailor,  one  of  which  was  worn  by  himself,  and  the 
other  by  his  partner.  Some  improvements  were  made,  and 
the  invention  was  patented  in  the  United  States  on  the  lUth 
of  September,  1846. 

Great  was  the  rejoicing  of  the  partners  over  their  success ; 
but  their  joy  was  quickly  turned  to  mourning,  for  upon 
attempting  to  introduce  his  machine  to  the  public,  Howe 
encountered  obstiicles  which  were  for  a  time  insurmountable. 
With  the  appliances  for  manufacture  then  available,  the 
macliines  cost  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each,  a 
sum  which  effectually  prevented  their  use  in  families,  and 
the  tiiilors  rejected  it,  owing  to  the  prejudices  of  their  work- 
men. Fisher,  whose  single  suit  of  clothes  had  cost  him 
about  two  thousand  dollars,  now  lost  confidence  entirely,  and 
refused  to  incur  any  further  risks,  so  Howe  was  obliged  to 
return  again  to  his  father's  attic,  and  found  employment  as 
a  railroad  engineer,  a  position  for  which  he  was  ill-fitted 
physically,  and  which  he  was  soon  obliged  to  relincpiish. 
Finding    it  impossible    to  sell    his    machines  in    the  United 
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States,  or  to  interest  capitalists  in  their  manufacture,  he 
determined  to  send  one  to  England,  by  his  brother  Amasa, 
who  sailed  with  it  in  October,  1846.  He  soon  found  a  pur- 
chaser in  London,  William  Thomas,  a  corset  maker,  who 
paid  fifty  pounds  for  the  machine,  together  with  the  sole 
right  to  control  the  manufacture  in  England,  and  agreed  to 
pay  Elias  three  pounds  a  week  for  his  services  in  adapting  it 
to  his  business,  and  a  royalty  of  three  pounds  on  each 
machine  which  might  be  sold.  This  bargain,  which  was 
perhaps  as  good  a  one  as  could  have  been  made  under  the 
circumstances,  ultimately  proved  to  be  quite  profitable  for 
Mr.  Thomas.  Amasa  returned  to  America,  and  in  February, 
1847,  both  brothers  went  to  England.  Elias  entered  the 
employ  of  Thomas,  where  he  remained  for  about  eight 
months,  when  the  latter,  feeling  able  to  dispense  with  his 
services,  grew  so  overbearing  that  Howe  left  him.  In  the 
meanwhUe,  Howe's  wife  and  three  children  had  joined  him, 
and  he  now  found  himself,  with  this  family  on  his  hands,  in 
the  great  city  of  London,  sick,  and  nearly  destitute. 

Many  months  of  extreme  poverty  ensued.  His  only 
resource  was  to  set  about  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  his 
sewing-machine,  and  this  he  did,  -with  some  little  help  from  a 
charitably  disposed  acquaintance.  He  at  length  succeeded 
in  some  way,  it  is  hardly  known  how,  in  raising  enough 
money  to  send  his  family  home  to  America,  while  he  himself 
toiled  on  until  he  had  completed  another  machine,  which  he 
sold  to  a  tailor  for  five  pounds,  though  it  was  fully  worth 
fifty.  In  payment  he  accepted  a  note  which  he  was  perforce 
content  to  discount  for  four  pounds.  The  expenses  of  his 
own  homeward  journey  entirely  exhausted  his  means,  so  that 
upon  landing  in  New  York  in  April,  1849,  he  had  but  a 
single  half-crown  in  his  pocket.  Even  the  remnant  of  his 
household  goods,  which  followed  him  in  another  vessel,  was 
lost  by  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of  Cape  Cod.  Worst  of  all, 
lie  was  met  by  the  sad  tidings  of  the  mortal  illness  of  his 
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wife,  and  was  forced  to  beg  his  passage  to  Cambridge,  where 
he  arrived  just  in  time  to  bid  her  farewell;  but  this  most 
cruel  stroke  of  adverse  fortune  was  to  be  the  final  one. 

Howe  now  found  that  although  capitalists  had  declined  to 
purchase    his  invention,  they  had  not  scrupled,  during    his 
absence,  to  steal  it.     Now  that  he  had  discovered  the  prime 
secrets,  other   inventors,  quick   to   avail    themselves  of   the 
benefits  of  his  labors,  combined  them  with  improvements  of 
their  own,  and  at   last  a  demand    for  sewing-machines  was 
created.     Having    redeemed    his    original   machine    and    his 
letters  patent,  which  he  had  been  forced  to  pawn  in  London, 
he  made  a  demand  upon  the  infringing  parties  for  a  recog- 
nition of   his  rights  and    a    proper    recompense ;  but   these 
rights    he    only  obtained    after    several    years    of   expensive 
lawsuits.     He  was    fortunate    in    getting   assistance   from  a 
friend,  George  W.   Bli.ss,  who    purchased    Fisher's  interest, 
taking  care,  however,  to  further  secure  himself  by  a  mortgage 
upon    the  farm   of   the    inventor's  father.     In    1850    Howe 
began  the  manufacture  of    sewing-machines  in    New  York, 
and   from  that   time  his  prospects    began  to  improve.     His 
income  continued  to  increase  rapidly,  year  by  year,  during 
the  remainder  of  his  short  life.     Foremost  among  his  rivals 
was    Isaac    M.   Singer,  who    by  some    chance    succeeded    in 
unearthing   the  long-forgotten  remains  of    Hunt's  machine, 
but   Hunt  was  unable  to  reconstruct  it,  even  after  the  most 
diligent  effort,  and  the  courts  adjudged  that  he  had  forfeited 
his  claims  to  any  benefit    from    his  invention,  through    his 
abandonment  of  them. 

Elias  Howe's  rights  were  judicially  confirmed  in  1854,  and 
the  rival  manufacturers,  instead  of  longer  continuing  the 
expensive  controversy,  wisely  decided  to  unite  their  interests 
in  a  combination.  Mr.  Howe  received  from  this  combination 
royalties,  which  enabled  him,  in  1855,  to  repurchase  all  the 
rights  which  he  had  sold  during  his  adversity,  and  which,  by 
the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  "War,  had  made  him  a 
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millionaire.  At  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  he  established  a  large 
factory,  and  was  active  in  raising  troops  and  in  providing 
means  for  their  equipment.  He  volunteered  himself  as  a 
private  in  the  17th  Connecticut,  hut  his  enfeebled  health 
prevented  him  from  long  remaining  in  the  service.  His 
cooperation  with  P.  T.  Barnum  in  putting  a  stop  to  disloyal 
"  peace  "  meetings,  is  very  pleasantly  described  by  the  genial 
showman  in  his  autobiography.  Mr.  Howe  lived  less  than  a 
month  after  the  expiration  of  his  patent,  September  10, 1867, 
dying  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  October  3,  at  the  early  age 
of  forty-eight.  Only  a  short  time  previously  he  had  received 
the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  from  the  Emperor 
Napoleon.  His  name  will  ever  be  associated  by  patriotic 
Americans  with  those  of  Fulton,  Whitney,  McCormick  and 
the  lonof  hne  of  famous  men  who  have  contributed  to  the 
preeminence  of  our  country  in  the  useful  arts. 
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From  a  painting  by  Joseph  Fagnani  [1819-1873]  in  the  possession 
of  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society  of  Brboklvn,  N.  Y. 
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'LISHA  KENT  KANE  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
February  3,  1820.  When  a  boy  he  was 
noted  for  reckless  daring  and  great  strength 
of  will ;  but  he  manifested  little  inclination 
for  study  until  his  sixteenth  year,  when  he 
entered  the  University  of  Virginia.  He  re- 
mained there  less  than  two  years,  devoting  the 
time  especially  to  the  natural  sciences  and  to 
mathematics,  and  he  was  then  laid  up  with  a 
long  and  severe  illness,  that  developed  into  an 
affection  of  the  heart,  which  followed  him 
throughout  his  life.  After  his  partial  recovery 
he  began  the  study  of  medicine,  and  in  1840, 
not  having  yet  attained  his  majority,  he  was  elected  one  of 
the  resident  physicians  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  at 
Blockley.  Continuing  his  studies  he  received  his  diploma 
as  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1842.  He  shortly  afterward  passed 
examination  by  the  Board  of  Naval  Surgeons,  in  spite  of 
his  chronic  disease,  and  in  May,  1843,  sailed  in  the  frigate 
Brandywine  as  physician  to  the  United  States  Embassy  to 
China. 

After  touching  at  Madeira  and  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  which  city  he  made  some  scientific  investi- 
gations, the  journey  was  continued  by  way  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  to  Bombay,  where  the  American  Minister, 
Mr.  Caleb  Cushing,  was  to  be  received  on  board,  and  where, 
owing  to   his  tardy  arrival,  a  stop    of   several   months  was 
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niatle.  Dr.  Kane  availeil  himself  of  the  opportunity  ofTored 
by  this  (k'lay  to  make  many  interestin<T  excursions  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bombay,  and  diuinj^  a  sul)se(iuent  stop  at  the 
Island  of  Ceylon,  he  indulged  in  an  elephant  hunt.  At 
Macao  the  embassy  was  employed  for  more  than  six  months 
in  negotiating  the  first  treaty  of  commerce  and  amity  lu-twcon 
China  and  the  United  States,  and  during  this  time,  Dr. 
Kane  obtained  leave  of  absence  and  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Philippines,  where  with  his  characteristic  bravery,  he  climbed 
mountains,  was  engaged  in  a  serious  fracas  with  the  semi- 
civilized  natives  and  descended  into  the  crater  of  the  volcano 
of  Taal,  a  perilous  feat  never  before  accomplished  by  a 
foreigner,  and  looked  upon  by  the  islanders  as  impious. 
Returning  to  Macao  he  resigned  his  official  position,  and 
settled  as  a  physician  at  Wliampoa,  near  Canton,  soon 
obtaining  an  extensive  and  lucrative  practice  among  the 
crews  of  the  shipping  in  port.  His  intention  was  to  follow 
his  profession  in  China  until  he  had  sufficient  means  to  con- 
tinue his  travels,  for  he  seems  to  have  already  made  up  his 
mind  tliat  exploration  was  to  be  his  life  work.  At  the  end 
of  six  months,  however,  he  was  stricken  with  fever,  and 
after  his  recovery  he  determined  to  return  home.  He  left 
Cliina  in  January,  1845,  and  visited  Singapore,  Borneo  and 
Sumatra  on  his  way  to  India.  After  an  ascent  of  the 
Himalayas  he  proceeded  from  Calcutta  in  the  suite  of  an 
Indian  prince,  and  travelling  through  Persia  and  Syria,  he 
arrived  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  in  April.  Here  he  took 
leave  of  his  noble  patron,  having  received  from  him  letters 
of  introduction  to  the  Pasha,  Mehemet  Ali,  who  furnished 
him  with  facilities  for  making  a  voyage  up  tlie  Nile.  All 
the  memoranda  of  his  obsei-wations  on  the  miglity  river, 
together  with  the  greater  portion  of  his  private  baggage, 
were  lost  by  the  overturning  of  his  boat,  and  in  addition  to 
these  misfortunes,  he  was  wounded  by  Bedouin  robbers, 
and   after    his  return   to   Alexandria,  fell  a   victim    to    the 
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plague,  from  which  he  barely  escaped  with  his  life.  From 
Egypt,  he  made  his  way  through  Greece,  Germany  and 
Switzerland  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  in  July.  In  Switzer- 
land he  made  a  study  of  the  great  glaciers,  or  ice-rivers, 
which  proved  to  be  of  great  importance  to  him  during  his 
famed  journeys  to  the  dark  and  cheerless  regions  of  the 
North.  With  a  visit  to  Italy  he  completed  his  first  series  of 
wanderings,  and  returned  to  America  by  way  of  England 
with  his  knowledge  of  mankind  greatly  increased,  but  with 
his  bodily  strength  well-nigh  exhausted. 

The  ensuing  winter  was  spent  at  his  home  in  Philadelphia, 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  had  not  as  yet  re- 
ceived a  commission  and  his  friends  urged  him  to  retire  from 
the  navy,  but  the  prospect  of  war  with  Mexico  forbade  such 
a  step,  so  his  name  went  on  the  roll  of  assistant  surgeons 
waiting  orders.  Just  previous  to  the  declaration  of  war,  he 
was  ordered  to  the  frigate  United  States,  and  in  May,  18i6, 
sailed  for  the  coast  of  Africa.  His  love  for  extraordinary 
adventure  was  now  gratified  by  a  visit  to  the  King  of 
Dahomey,  and  he  was  received  in  savage  state  by  that  blood- 
thirsty potentate.  He  found  abundant  employment  in  attend- 
ing to  the  sick  sailors  and  marines,  and,  finally  succumbing 
himself  to  the  coast  fever,  was  invalided  and  sent  home  in 
the  spring  of  1847.  His  constitution  was  shattered  by 
disease,  and  a  summer  of  great  suffering  followed,  during 
which  he  was  long  confined  to  the  sick  room ;  but  nothing 
could  subdue  his  insatiable  longing  for  adventure.  Almost  as 
soon  as  he  was  able  to  stand,  he  made  application  to  be 
appointed  to  active  service,  and  his  persistent  appeals  to 
President  Polk  were  rewarded  by  his  commission  as  a  bearer 
of  dispatches  to  General  Scott  in  Mexico.  He  was  likewise 
charged  with  the  duty  of  making  observations  among  the 
army  hospitals.  He  sailed  from  New  Orleans  for  Vera  Cruz 
in  November,  1847,  and  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck.  With 
a  guard  of  friendly  Mexicans  he  was  making  his  way  to  the 
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interior,  when  on  January  6,  1848,  his  company  was  attacked 
by  <rueiillas,  and  a  sharp  action  cus'umI  in  which  he  displayed 
si<^nal  bravery.  He  was  wounded,  and  his  horse  was  killed 
under  him,  but  his  guard  was  finally  victorious,  and  captured 
a  number  of  prisoners.  These  they  would  have  butchered 
had  not  Dr.  Kane  interposed  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  to 
save  them.  Upon  arriving  at  Puebla,  he  fell  deadly  sick  of 
typhus  fever,  and  was  once  more  brought  to  the  brink  of 
the  grave,  but  he  received  every  possible  attention  from  a 
wealthy  Mexican  officer  whose  life  he  had  saved  after  the 
skirmish,  and  was  finally  enabled  to  reach  the  City  of  Mexico 
about  March  1st.  He  Avas,  however,  totally  unfit  for  duty, 
suffering  from  wounds  and  disease,  and  as  soon  as  it  was 
practicable  he  was  sent  home.  For  the  remainder  of  the 
year  he  was  unable  to  attend  to  any  business,  but  in  Febru- 
ary, 1849,  he  sailed  in  the  store-ship  Supply  for  the 
Mediterranean  and  South  America.  He  was  sick  during 
the  greater  portion  of  the  voyage,  but  a  brief  stay  in  Rio 
brought  about  a  change  for  the  better.  He  arrived  home 
in  September,  and  early  in  1850,  joined  the  coast  survey  in 
the  Gulf,  and  was  there  when  on  May  12,  he  received  the, 
to  him,  thrice  welcome  order  to  join  the  Arctic  Expedition. 
Is  it  not  a  marvel  that  this  man,  of  feeble  frame,  should 
become  the  first,  and  most  famous,  of  the  American  heroes 
of  the  ice-pack  ?  His  life  was  a  constant  battle  with  death, 
but  nothing  could  daunt  his  courage  nor  weaken  his 
determination. 

For  five  years  no  tidings  luid  been  received  from  Sir  John 
Franklin  and  his  expedition  in  search  of  a  northwest  passage 
through  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  appeals  of  the  devoted  wife 
for  assistiince  in  her  efforts  to  relieve  the  ice-imprisoned 
navigator,  or  at  least  to  learn  some  sure  tidings  of  his  fate,  if 
listened  to  with  apparent  indifference  by  the  United  States 
Government,  were  responded  to  generously  by  the  people. 
Kane  and  other  noble  men  offered  theii'  services,  two  brigs, 
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the  Advance  and  the  Rescue  were  furnished  by  Henry 
Grinnell,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  they  were  manned  and  pro- 
visioned by  the  Navy  Department,  and  on  May  22,  1850, 
the  first  Grinnell  expedition  set  out  from  New  York,  to  co- 
operate with  several  similar  expeditions  sent  out  by  the 
British  Government  and  people.  Dr.  Kane  was  the  chief 
surgeon  and  the  historian.  Skirting  the  west  coast  of 
Greenland,  the  little  fleet  reached  on  July  6,  Upernavik,  the 
most  northern  Eskimo  settlement.  Two  days  later  the  vessels 
were  nipped  in  the  ice  in  Melville  Bay  and  they  drifted  help- 
lessly for  three  weeks.  Getting  clear  of  the  pack  they 
entered  Lancaster  Sound  and  fell  in  with  several  of  the 
English  vessels  engaged  upon  the  same  mission,  and  on 
August  27,  the  lonely  graves  of  three  of  Sir  John  Franklin's 
men  were  discovered  on  Beechey  Island,  thus  proving  that 
the  searchers  were  on  the  right  track.  The  credit  of  this 
discovery  is  due  to  Captain  Penny,  an  English  whaler,  but 
Dr.  Kane  and  other  members  of  the  Grinnell  expedition 
assisted  in  the  search  for  further  traces  of  the  missing 
party.  About  the  middle  of  September,  the  commander. 
Lieutenant  De  Haven,  interpreting  his  orders  as  forbidding 
him  to  winter  in  the  Arctic  regions,  gave  orders  to  return 
home,  much  to  the  regret  of  Dr.  Kane ;  but  to  return  was 
beyond  their  power.  Caught  in  the  ice-pack,  they  were  not 
released  from  its  iron  grasp  until  the  10th  of  the  following 
May,  drifting  with  it,  at  first  northward  through  Wellington 
Channel,  then  in  a  reverse  direction  and  finally  reaching 
open  water  in  Baffin  Bay.  During  this  dreary  winter,  sun- 
less for  eighty-nine  days,  Kane  bore  himself  like  a  hero,  and 
his  services  were  invaluable  in  mitigating  the  sufferings  of 
the  seamen. 

He  arrived  in  New  York  on  the  last  day  of  September, 
disappointed  at  the  non-success  of  the  expedition,  and  eager 
to  begin  a  new  search  for  Sir  John  Franklin,  who,  he  was 
convinced,  still  lived,  and  was  vainly  endeavoring  to  make 
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his  escape  from  the  ice-bound  Polar  Sea.  Two  winters  and 
the  intervenin}^  summer  were  spent  in  arousing  the  pubUe 
hiterest  by  means  of  lectures,  in  seeking  aid  from  Congress, 
and  in  writing  an  account  of  his  Arctic  voyage.  He  believed 
it  possible  to  reach  the  open  Polar  Sea  through  Smith  Sound, 
and  at  length  he  was  permitted  to  make  the  attempt.  A 
second  expedition  was  fitted  out  in  1853  by  Mr.  Grinnell 
and  George  Peabody,  and  Dr.  Kane  was  appointed  its  com- 
mander. It  sailed  May  31,  and  was,  like  its  predecessor, 
aided  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  Government.  Again  the 
Advance  bears  the  courageous  man  northward  into  the 
regions  of  desolation.  At  the  Danish  settlements  on  the 
coast  of  Greenland  he  is  kindly  received,  and  obtains  a  few- 
Eskimos  as  an  addition  to  his  crew.  He  enters  the  little 
sea  which  has  since  been  known  by  his  name,  and  having 
reached  a  higher  latitude  than  any  previous  explorer  in 
these  waters,  he  takes  VL\y  his  winter  quarters  at  Van 
Rensselaer  harbor.  For  four  long  months  no  sun  is  seen, 
the  cold  becomes  intense,  the  darkness  is  awful.  Much  of 
the  time  Dr.  Kane  was  confined  to  his  bunk  by  sickness. 
It  was  a  winter  of  unusual  severity,  and  the  short  summer 
which  followed  failed  to  release  the  ship  from  the  ice.  In 
1854  his  crew  discovered  the  great  Humboldt  Glacier,  and 
two  of  them  pushed  still  farther  northward,  and  made  the 
supposed  discovery  of  the  open  Polar  Sea,  now  known  to 
be  an  error.  Signs  of  discontent  began  to  manifest  them- 
selves, but  Kane  continued  to  maintain  hLs  authority.  A 
companv  of  deserters  returning  in  great  distress  after  three 
months'  absence,  were  received  with  compassionate  kindness. 
After  the  horrors  of  a  second  winter.  Dr.  Kane  was  con- 
strained to  leave  the  Advance,  and  with  his  crew,  he  made 
his  way  in  open  boats  to  Upcrnavik,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
6lh  of  August,  1855.  Eighty-three  days  were  consumed  in 
the  journey  ;  but  only  one  man  was  lost.  A  month  later  the 
entire  party  took  passage  in  a  whaler  for  the  Shetland  Islands. 
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Meantime,  a  relief  party,  sent  out  by  the  Government 
under  command  of  Lieut.  Henry  J.  Hartstene,  had  unwit- 
tingly passed  the  sufferers  in  Baffin  Bay,  but  upon  finding 
traces  of  them,  its  course  was  turned  southward,  and  Kane 
and  his  brave  crew  were  overtaken  at  Disco  Island.  He 
arrived  at  New  York  in  October,  1855,  and  almost  immedi- 
ately set  about  writing  an  account  of  his  adventures ;  but 
this  literary  work  was  very  trying  to  his  already  shattered 
constitution.  His  book  when  published,  met  with  an  enor- 
mous sale,  although  he  had  not  anticipated  such  a  result, 
nor,  alas !  did  he  live  to  realize  it.  In  October,  1856,  hoping 
to  find  relief  from  his  sufferings,  he  went  to  England ;  but 
it  was  evident  that  his  end  was  approaching.  He  visited 
Lady  Franklin,  and  other  persons  of  note  interested  in 
Arctic  research ;  but  grew  rapidly  worse  in  the  English 
climate.  As  a  last  hope  it  was  decided  to  try  the  benefit 
of  a  voyage  to  Cuba.  On  the  way  he  suffered  an  attack 
of  paralysis.  He  arrived  in  Havana,  December  26,  and 
was  there  joined  by  his  mother  and  two  brothers.  His 
earnest  desire  to  see  home  once  more  was  not  to  be  o-ranted. 
Another  stroke  of  paralysis  occurred  early  in  February, 
1857,  and  on  the  16th  he  died.  He  was  only  thirty-seven, 
but  had  passed  through  more  than  most  men  of  sixty.  His 
country  mourned  his  loss,  and  throughout  its  borders  honored 
the  memory  of  the  hero  who  — 

"  By  want  beleagured  and  by  winter  chasefl, 
Sought  the  lost  brother  'mid  the  frozen  waste." 
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3ILLIAM  TECUMSEH  SHERMAN  was  born  at 


Lancaster,  0.,  February  8,  1820.  The  future 
I  general  was  the  sixth,  and  his  illustrious  brother 
^  the  senator  was  the  eighth  of  a  family  of  eleven 
children,  who  were  left  in  very  straitened  cir- 
cumstances by  the  death  of  their  father.  Judge 
Charles  R.  Sherman,  in  1829.  Four  of  the 
younger  ones  were  received  into  the  families  of 
kind-hearted  friends,  and  among  them  William 
Tecumseh,  who  was  adopted  by  one  of  his  father's  associates 
at  the  bar,  Thomas  Ewing,  since  celebrated  as  a  United  States 
Senator,  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  Cabinet  of 
President  William  Henry  Harrison.  In  1836,  Senator  Ewing 
secured  the  appointment  of  his  ward  to  a  cadetship  at  West 
Point.  His  life  at  the  military  academy  was  not  especially 
eventful,  and  he  graduated  in  1840,  with  a  good  rank,  but  not 
at  the  head  of  his  class.  After  a  short  furlough,  he  received 
his  Second  Lieutenant's  commission,  and  was  assigned  to  the 
Third  Artillery,  then  stationed  in  Florida.  Here  he  obtained 
his  first  experience  in  Indian  warfare  during  the  closing 
years  of  the  Seminole  War.  In  November,  1841,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  First  Lieutenancy,  and  in  June  of  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  stationed  at  Fort  Moultrie  in  Charleston 
harbor,  at  which  post  he  remained  for  about  four  years. 
The  monotony  of  garrison  duty  was  relieved  by  his  inter- 
course with  the  best  South  Carolina  society,  yet  he  did  not 
neglect   his   military  duties.     He  also  applied   himself   dili- 
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gently  to  the  study  of  the  topography  and  resources  of  the 
country,  thereby  hiving  the  foundation  of  that  knowledge 
of  those  subjects  which  was  one  day  to  be  of  priceless  value 
to  the  nation.  At  the  opening  of  the  Mexican  War  he  was 
detailed  on  recruiting  service,  but  soon  began  to  cliafe  at 
such  peaceful  employment.  In  his  impatience  to  be  sent  to 
the  front,  he  left  his  office  at  Zanosville,  0.,  and  reported  to 
his  superior  officer,  at  Cincinnati,  begging  to  be  appointed 
to  active  service.  Of  course  he  was  sent  back  with  a  rep- 
rimand, but  shortly  afterward  he  was  ordered  to  join  his 
company,  then  under  orders  for  California.  He  at  once  set 
out  for  New  York,  from  whence  he  sailed,  July  14,  1846. 
The  voyage  around  Cape  Horn  was  long  and  stormy,  con- 
suming six  months'  time,  exclusive  of  a  week's  frolic  at  Rio, 
and  another  at  Valparaiso,  and  terminating  at  Monterey, 
January  2(5,  1847. 

Sherman  remained  in  California  three  years,  in  the  course 
of  which  occurred  the  discovery  of  gold,  the  beginning  of 
the  vast  emigration  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  adoption  of 
the  State  Constitution.  His  duties  being  light  after  the 
conclusion  of  peace  with  Mexico,  he  found  time  to  join  in 
the  general  rush  for  the  mines,  was  employed  as  a  surveyor, 
and  made  some  profitable  investments  in  Sacramento  real 
estate.  In  February,  1849,  he  was  appointed  adjutant- 
general  by  the  Commander  of  the  Department,  and  in 
January,  1850,  he  was  sent  East,  by  way  of  the  Lsthmus, 
with  dispatches.  Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Washington,  he 
obtained  a  six  months'  leave  of  absence,  and  on  the  1st  of 
May,  he  was  married  to  Ellen  Ewing,  the  daughter  of  his 
guardian,  and  the  playmate  of  his  boyhood.  The  wedding 
was  an  imposing  afi^air,  the  occasion  being  graced  by  the 
presence  of  President  Taylor  and  liis  Cabinet,  in  which 
Mr.  Ewing  was  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  At  the  end  of 
the  six  months  Sherman  was  .stationed  at  St.  Louis,  and  in 
September,  18.52,  he  was  transferred  to  New  Orleans;  but 
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desiring  to  try  his  fortune  in  California,  he  again  sought 
and  obtained  leave  of  absence,  and  went  into  business  in 
San  Francisco.  Here  he  was  joined  by  his  family  in  the 
siunmer  of  1853,  and  resigned  his  commission  in  September. 
During  the  following  four  years  he  was  engaged  in  banking 
and  speculation.  Having  observed  the  success  of  his 
brothers-in-law,  the  Ewings,  at  the  bar,  Sherman  next 
turned  his  attention  to  the  law.  He  formed  a  partnership 
with  the  Ewings  at  Leavenworth,  Kan. ;  but  after  a  struggle 
of  two  years,  during  which  the  other  members  of  the  firm 
were  rapidly  rising  to  positions  of  eminence,  while  he  con- 
tinued to  drudge  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  he  concluded  to 
seek  some  more  congenial  occupation,  and  retired  from  the 
partnership  and  the  profession. 

In  the  fall  of  1859,  Sherman  was  appointed  principal 
and  professor  of  engineering  of  a  new  military  academy  at 
Alexandria,  La.,  whose  first  session  was  held  January  1, 1860. 
The  secession  sentiment  which  soon  began  to  manifest  itself 
among  the  students,  was  of  course  very  offensive  to  him, 
and  when  the  Governor  of  Louisiana,  in  January,  1861, 
confided  to  his  care  a  quantity  of  arms  which  had  been 
stolen  from  the  United  States  arsenal  at  Baton  Rouge,  he 
felt  that  he  could  no  longer,  consistently  with  his  loyalty, 
continue  to  hold  his  position.  Alarmed  and  indignant  at 
the  activity  of  Southern  rebels,  he  resigned  his  office,  and 
returned  to  the  North,  where  he  became  equally  surprised 
and  disgusted  with  the  careless  indifference  of  the  people. 
In  March  he  was  elected  president  of  a  horse-railroad  cor- 
poration in  St.  Louis,  and  having  removed  to  that  city  he 
witnessed  the  conflict  between  the  regulars  and  the  secession 
mob  in  May,  1861.  On  the  14th  of  that  month  he 
received  notice  of  his  appointment  as  Colonel  of  the  Thir- 
teenth Infantry,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  Washington  to 
report  for  duty  to  General  Scott, 

Colonel  Sherman  led  a  brigade  of   New  York  and  Wis- 
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consin  troops  in  tlie  disasters  of  Contreville  and  Bnll  Run, 
and  on  August  3  he  was  commissioned  Biij^adier-Guueial  of 
Volunteers.  General  McClellau's  unwarrantable  delays  were 
intolerable  to  him,  and  he  was  therefore  very  well  pleased 
when,  after  a  few  weeks,  he  was  transferred  from  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  to  that  of  the  Cumberland,  then  commanded 
by  General  Anderson,  the  hero  of  Sumter,  who  had  been 
Sherman's  superior  officer  years  before  at  Fort  Moultrie. 
The  task  of  guarding  Kentucky  against  rebel  invasion  was 
too  srreat  for  General  Anderson,  who  was  in  feeble  health. 
On  the  8th  of  October  he  was  relieved  at  his  own  request 
and  General  Sherman  succeeded  to  the  command.  He  was 
insufficiently  supplied  with  troops,  even  for  the  defence  of 
Louisville,  his  headquarters,  which  was  threatened  by  the 
rebels  under  Buckner,  and  his  demands  for  adequate  re- 
enforcements  for  an  aggressive  movement  were  considered  by 
the  War  Department  to  be  so  exorbit;int,  that  doubts  con- 
cerning his  sanity  were  freely  expressed.  He  was  superseded 
by  General  Buell  on  the  12th  of  November. 

For  the  next  three  months  Sherman  was  employed  in 
camp  duty  in  Missouri,  and  was  then  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  post  at  Paducah,  Ky.,  from  which  point  he 
forwarded  reenforcements  and  supplies  to  aid  General  Grant 
in  his  attack  upon  Fort  Donelson.  The  two  great  generals, 
now  brouiiht  touether  for  the  first  time,  held  each  other  in 
the  highest  esteem,  and  Sherman,  eager  to  be  in  the  field, 
cheerfully  waived  all  rights  of  seniority  when  given  the  com- 
mand (if  a  division  in  Grant's  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  On 
the  Gth  and  7th  of  April  occurred  the  terrible  two  days' 
fight  at  Shiloh  and  Pittsburg  Lauding.  Driven  back  on 
the  first  day,  Sherman's  division  regained  its  position  on  the 
second.  He  was  himself  twice  wounded  and  had  three 
horses  shot  under  him.  For  his  gallantry  and  good  general- 
ship he  received  special  praise  from  General  Grant  in  his 
official  report,  and  on  the  1st  of  May,  he  was  promoted  to 
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the  rank  of  Major-General  of  Volunteers.  In  July  he 
assumed  command  of  the  city  of  Memphis,  where  with 
marked  success  he  imitated  the  course  then  being  pursued  by 
General  Butler  in  New  Orleans. 

In  the  long  campaign  against  Vicksburg,  General  Sherman 
bore  a  highly  important  part.  In  December,  1862,  he  under- 
took an  expedition  up  the  Yazoo  in  conjunction  with  Com- 
modore D.  D.  Porter,  hoping  to  gain  a  position  in  the  rear 
of  Vicksburg,  but  he  was  repulsed  by  a  force  of  rebels 
much  larger  than  his  own.  The  failure  of  this  enterprise, 
which  subjected  Sherman  to  unjust  censure  from  ignorant 
and  envious  critics,  was  due  to  the  treachery  of  one  of 
General  Grant's  subordinates,  preventing  the  latter  from 
sending  Sherman  the  necessary  reenforcements.  The  defeat 
of  the  expedition  on  the  Yazoo  was  in  some  measure  com- 
pensated for  by  its  successes  on  the  Arkansas  in  January, 
1863.  The  capture  of  Arkansas  Post  was  suggested  by 
General  Sherman,  although  he  had  been  superseded  in  com- 
mand on  the  4th  of  January,  by  General  McClernand.  This 
change  of  commanders,  which  was  made  in  accordance  with 
orders  from  Washington,  was  not  pleasing  to  General  Grant, 
and  resulted  in  his  assuming  personal  direction  of  the  move- 
ment against  Vicksburg.  Late  in  April,  Sherman  made  a 
demonstration  against  Haiue's  Bluff,  while  Grant  moved  his 
troops  down  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and  on  the 
Stli  of  May  joined  the  main  body  of  the  army  at  Grand 
Gulf.  Then  came  the  driving  back  of  Pemberton  into 
Vicksburg,  and  the  investment  of  the  city.  Sherman,  after 
destroying  the  enemy's  works  at  Jackson,  the  capital  of 
Mississippi,  and  participating  in  the  two  unsuccessful  assaults 
upon  Vicksburg,  was  placed  in  a  position  to  hold  Johnston 
at  bay  and  prevent  him  from  attacking  the  besiegers  in  the 
rear.  Immediately  after  the  fall  of  Vicksburg,  Sherman 
moved  against  Johnston,  who  fell  back,  eluding  pursuit  by 
burning  the  bridges  behind  him.     Sherman  then  returned  to 
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the  vicinity  of  Vicksburg,  where  he  remained  in  comparative 
quiet  for  the  next  three  months.  His  commission  as  Briga- 
dier-General of  Regulars  was  dated  July  4,  1803. 

In  October,  1803,  Sherman,  with  his  now  famous  Fifteenth 
Army  Corps,  began  his  march  eastward  to  the  relief  of 
Rosecrans  at  Chattanooga,  and  on  the  25th  he  became  Com- 
mander of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  General  Grant 
having  been  raised  to  the  command  of  the  division  of  the 
Mississippi.  Sherman  arrived  at  Chattanooga,  November  15  ; 
ten  days  later  he  participated  in  the  glorious  victory  at 
Missionary  Ridge,  and  after  dri^ang  the  armies  of  Bragg  and 
Loiigstreet  out  of  Eastern  Tennessee,  he  returned  to 
Memphis.  In  February,  18G4,  he  made  a  raid  across  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  from  Jackson  to  Meridian,  sweeping 
the  country  as  with  a  besom  of  destruction,  and  causing 
incalculable  damage  to  the  enemy.  On  the  9th  of  March, 
Grant  was  commissioned  Lieutenant-General  of  all  the 
armies,  and  at  Nashville  a  few  days  afterward,  he  invested 
Sherman  with  the  command  of  the  division  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. Then  the  two  generals  briefly  sketched  the  plans  for 
the  great  closing  campaigns  of  Richmond  and  Atlanta. 
Henceforth  General  Sherman  was  no  more  hampered  by 
the  caution  or  the  jealousy  of  superiors;  but  pursued  his 
bold  designs  with  the  hearty  approval  of  his  commandeMu 
chief,  and  with  a  success  whoso  l)rilliancy  will  never  fade. 

In  April  he  made  his  headquarters  at  Chatkmooga  where 
he  concentrated  the  three  armies  of  the  Ohio,  the  Cumber- 
land and  the  Tennessee  —  in  all  a  hundred  thousand  fijrhtinsr 
men.  On  the  7th  of  May  this  host  was  put  in  motion.  As 
it  advanced  southward  through  the  State  of  Georgia,  it  met 
with  a  stubborn  resistance;  the  rebels,  outnumbered  and 
out-generaled,  were  forced  to  yield  stronghold  after  strong- 
hold, and  yet  kept  up  the  light  with  a  courage  born  of 
despair.  Now  was  seen  the  value  of  Sherman's  earlv  train- 
ing.    The   mountains   through    which    he   was    leadino-    his 
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victorious  army  had  been  surveyed  by  him  years  before, 
while  he  was  yet  a  simple  lieutenant,  and  he  possessed  a 
most  accurate  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  the  country. 
On  May  15,  Johnston  was  driven  from  Resaca,  after  a 
bloody  battle,  on  the  1st  of  June  he  fell  back  from  AUatoona 
Pass,  and  then  for  three  weeks  kept  the  Union  forces  at  bay 
at  Kenesaw  Mountain.  On  the  17th  of  July,  Sherman  began 
his  attack  upon  Atlanta,  the  great  arsenal  of  the  Confederacy. 
A  series  of  desperate  engagements  followed,  in  one  of  which 
the  gallant  McPherson,  Sherman's  trusty  lieutenant  and 
successor  in  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  was  killed.  The 
fiery  and  impetuous  Hood  supplanted  the  more  able  Johnston 
in  command  of  the  insurgents,  but  bravery  and  strategy 
were  alike  unavailing,  and  on  September  2d,  Atlanta  was 
"  fairly  won."  Sherman  had  been  commissioned  Major- 
General  of  Regulars  on  August  12,  and  he  now  received  for 
himself  and  his  army  the  thanks  of  the  President,  while 
throughout  the  North  were  heard  sounds  of  rejoicing  for 
victory  and  the  praises  of  the  soldier  who  had  won  it. 

General  Sherman  made  Atlanta  a  military  post,  depriving 
the  inhabitants  of  their  homes  —  a  harsh  measure,  but  one 
amply  justified  by  the  exigencies  of  war.  He  remained  in 
or  near  the  city  about  two  months,  attending  to  tlie  exchange 
of  prisoners  and  other  matters,  and  preparing  for  a  further 
advance.  On  the  15th  of  November  he  set  out  on  his  re- 
nowned "  March  to  the  Sea."  Forming  his  army  into  two 
columns,  he  swept  a  belt  of  territory  about  sixty  miles  wide, 
his  troops  subsisting  entirely  upon  the  supplies  with  which 
the  country  abounded.  Having  destroyed  his  hne  of  com- 
munication, the  only  news  received  from  him  for  about  a 
month  was  derived  from  rebel  sources,  and  his  army  was 
popularly  designated  as  "  lost."  Very  little  opposition  was 
encountered,  and  on  December  13,  the  troops  reached 
the  seaboard,  and  captured  Fort  McAHster.  On  the  21st 
Savannah  surrendered   and  on   the    day  following    General 
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Sherman  sent  a  dispatch  to  President  Lincoln  presenting 
him  witli  the  cifv,  a  hundred  and  fifty  heavy  «;uns  and 
twenty -five  thousand  hales  of  cotton,  as  a  Christmas  present. 
So  ended  the  great  march  through  Georgia,  wthout  douht 
the  holdest  movement  of  the  war.  The  damage  inflicted 
upon  the  enemy  was  estimated  hy  General  Sherman  at  a 
hundred  million  dollars,  eighty  million  of  which  was  "  simple 
waste  and  destruction."  "  This  may  seem  a  hard  species  of 
warfare,"  he  said,  "  hut  it  hrings  the  sad  realities  of  war 
home  to  those  who  have  heen  directly  or  indirectly  instru- 
mental in  involving  us  in  its  attendant  calamities." 

On    the    IStli  of    January,   18G5,  Siierman  set    out   from 
Savannah  to  form  a  junction  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
His    route   lay    through    the   interior  of    South    Carolina,  a 
stretch  of   country  with  which    he    had  become  familiar  in 
the  hunting  excursions  of  his  younger  days,  and  this  march, 
like  his    previous  one,  was  marked    by  terrible  devastation, 
although    General    Sherman    deprecated   the    destruction  of 
private    property.     Upon    South    Carolina,  more    than  upon 
any  other  of  the  revolted  States,  lay  the  awful  responsibility 
for  the  War  of  the  Kebellion.     In  nullification  and  secession 
she  had  sown  the  wind,  and  in  Sherman's  march  she  verily 
reaped    th5    whirlwind.     Columbia,    the    State    Capital,  was 
captured  and  burned  on  the  ITtb  of  February.     On  the  Stli 
of  March,  Sherman  entered  North  Carolina,  and  was  again 
opposed  by  Johnston,  whom  he  defeated  in  two  severe  fights, 
and  on  the  21st  he  occupied  Goldshoro.     A  few  days  later 
he  had    an  interview  at  City  Point  with  the  President  and 
General  Grant,  when  the  latter,  deeming  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  sufficiently  strong  to  cope  with  Lee  alone,  directed 
Sherman    to  remain  in    North    Carolina  and  hold  Johnston 
in  check.     After   Lee's   capitulation,  Johnston  hastened   to 
make    submission    and    surrendered    his    army    to    General 
Sherman  at    Durham  Station  on  the  2Gth  of    April,  which 
act  virtually  closed  the  war. 
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With  the  return  of  peace,  Sherman  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  division  of  the  Missouri,  and  on  July  25,  1866, 
he  was  raised  to  the  grade  of  Lieutenant-General.  Later  in 
the  year  he  accompanied  the  United  States  Minister  to 
Mexico,  and  attempted  to  communicate  with  President  Juarez, 
then  struggHng  against  the  Imperialists  under  Maximilian ; 
but  the  mission  proved  a  failure.  In  18G7  he  was  employed 
in  settling  difficulties  with  certain  of  the  Indian  tribes. 
After  the  inauguration  of  General  Grant  as  President  in 
March,  1869,  Sherman  was  made  General  of  the  Army.  He 
was  not  yet  fifty  years  of  age,  when  he  thus  attained  the 
highest  military  rank  which  his  grateful  country  coidd  con- 
fer upon  him.  He  had  no  liking  for  politics  and  no  desire 
for  political  honors,  though  he  acted  as  Secretary  of  War 
for  a  short  time  in  the  fall  of  1869.  In  November,  1871, 
he  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the  frigate  Wabash,  and  he  spent 
the  following  ten  months  in  travel,  being  received  with  high 
honor  by  many  of  the  crowned  heads  and  great  military 
chiefs  of  Europe,  including  the  Czar  and  the  Sultan  and  by 
the  Viceroy  of  Egypt.  Much  of  his  time  was  now  devoted 
to  literary  matters ;  he  published  many  magazine  articles  of 
interest,  chiefly  upon  war  topics,  and,  in  1875,  his  elaborate 
"  Personal  Memoirs."  In  1877  he  made  an  extensive  tour 
through  the  Indian  country  and  the  Yellowstone  Park. 

General  Sherman  was  placed  upon  the  retired  Hst  in  1884, 
at  his  own  request,  so  that  Sheridan  might  be  made  General 
and  Commander-in-chief.  In  1888  he  purchased  a  residence 
in  New  York,  and  there  made  his  home.  He  was  a  prom- 
inent member  of  society,  a  brilliant  after-dinner  speaker,  and 
a  welcome  guest  everywhere.  He  died  on  the  14th  of 
February,  1891,  from  the  effects  of  a  cold  contracted  less 
than  a  fortnight  before.  His  remains  lie  in  Calvary  Cemetery 
in  St.  Louis,  beside  those  of  his  wife,  who  died  in  1888. 
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jIRAM  ULYSSES  was  tlie  name  given  to  the  son 
of  Jesse  Grant,  an  Ohio  farmer.  He  was  born 
on  the  27th  of  April,  1822,  at  Point  Pleasant, 
on  the  Ohio  River,  about  twenty-five  miles  from 
Cincinnati ;  but  his  boyhood  was  passed  in 
Georgetown,  the  county  seat  of  Brown  County, 
whither  his  father  removed  when  the  lad  was  a 
year  old.  No  signs  of  his  extraordinary  military 
genius  showed  themselves  in  the  manly  boy,  who 
accustomed  himself  to  outdoor  work  at  an  early 
age,  and  became  an  expert  horseman.  His  ele- 
mentary education  was  received  at  the  district 
school,  supplemented  by  a  term  at  the  MaysvUle 
Academy,  in  Kentucky,  in  his  fifteenth  year. 
When  seventeen  years  old,  an  unexpected  opportunity  offered 
itself  for  him  to  enter  West  Point  as  a  cadet.  The  nomi- 
nating Congressman,  through  inadvertence  or  ignorance,  sent 
his  name  as  Ulysses  S.  Grant  and  the  tyranny  of  red  tape 
having  rendered  futile  all  efforts  to  correct  the  error,  the 
new  initial  kept  its  place  ever  afterward,  and  was  supposed 
to  stand  for  Simpson,  the  family  name  of  Grant's  mother. 

Cadet  Grant  made  fair  progress  m  his  studies,  was  shghtly 
deficient  in  discipline,  but  committed  no  serious  offences,  was 
the  pride  of  his  class  as  a  rider,  and  in  June,  1843,  stood 
twenty-first  among  the  thirty-nine  graduates.  He  was  then 
assigned  to  the  Fourth   Infantry,  at   St.  Louis,  as  a  super- 
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numerary  Second  Lieutenant  by  brevet,  and  soon  afterward 
his  regiment  was  ordered  into  the  Indian  country,  with  its 
headquarters  at  Natchitoches,  La.  Two  years  of  monotonous 
camp  life  passed  away,  and,  in  the  summer  of  1845,  the 
regiment  joined  Taylor's  Army  of  Occupation  at  Corpus 
Christi  in  Texas.  On  the  30th  of  September,  Grant  re- 
ceived his  Second  Lieutenant's  commission,  and  he  received 
his  baptism  of  fire  at  Palo  Alto,  May  8,  1846.  He  served 
under  General  Taylor  until  early  in  1847,  when  his  regiment 
was  withdrawn  to  strengthen  General  Scott's  army  at  Vera 
Cruz.  At  Monterey,  September  24,  1846,  he  displayed  great 
bravery  by  running  the  gauntlet  of  the  enemy's  fire  from 
the  windows  and  housetops  as  he  rode  through  the  street, 
hanging  from  his  horse  Indian  fashion,  to  bring  a  fresh 
supply  of  ammunition  for  his  brigade.  After  his  arrival  at 
Vera  Cruz,  he  was  appointed  quartermaster  of  his  regiment, 
and  might  have  remained  at  the  rear  when  the  troops  were 
in  action ;  but  he  was  eager  for  the  fray,  and  twice  ui  ra})id 
succession  he  was  brevetted  for  his  gallantry  and  sagacity  ; 
lieutenant  at  Molino  del  Rey,  September  8,  captain  at 
Chapultepec,  September  13,  1847.  He  was  commissioned 
First  Lieutenant  in  the  City  of  Mexico. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  he  continued  to  perform  the 
duties  of  quartermaster,  being  stationed  at  dilferent  points 
on  the  Northern  frontier  for  about  three  years.  He  was 
married  in  1848  to  Miss  Julia  Dent  of  St.  Louis,  the  sister 
of  one  of  his  classmates  at  West  Point.  In  1851  he  was 
ordered  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  with  the  greater  portion  of 
his  regiment,  made  the  voyage  by  way  of  the  Isthmus,  where 
one  hundred  and  ten  men  out  of  the  seven  companies  died 
of  cholera.  For  a  year  or  more  he  was  stationed  at  Foit 
Vancouver,  Washington  Territory,  and  having  abundance 
of  leisure  time,  he  engaged,  with  a  brother  officer,  in  various 
speculations,  all  of  which  resulted  disastrously  owing  to  that 
utter  lack  of  commercial  talent  which  was  destined  to  bruig 
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him  sorrow  in  his  closing  years  and  which  prohably 
shortened  his  days.  He  was  commissioned  Captain,  August 
5,  1853,  but  being  transferred  soon  after  to  Fort  Dallas  in 
Oreaon,  he  became  so  dissatisfied  with  the  duties  of  the 
camp  and  the  ungraciousness  of  the  Post  Commander,  that 
on  July  31,  1854,  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  quitted 
the  army  after  eleven  years  of  honorable  service. 

From  this  time  until  the  beginning  of  the  Rebellion  his 
history  contains  little  of  anything  worthy  of  special  notice. 
He  farmed  on  a  piece  of  land  given  him  by  his  father-in-law, 
became  a  real  estate  agent  and  held  a  small  custom-house 
appointment;  but  had  not  sufficient  political  influence  to 
secure  the  county  surveyorship.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  all  these  attempts  to  gain  a  livelihood  in  occupations 
for  which  he  was  ill-fitted  either  by  nature  or  education, 
should  result  in  failiu"e.  In  1859  he  resumed  the  avocation 
of  his  boyhood,  and  joined  his  father  at  Galena,  111.,  in  the 
business  of  tannine^  and  dealino^  in  leather.  He  was  no 
politician,  and  took  but  slight  interest  in  the  discussions  on 
slavery  and  kindred  topics,  although  in  his  younger  days  he 
had  expressed  a  desire  to  become  a  planter  at  the  South. 
But  the  insult  to  his  country's  flag  at  Sumter  aroused  his 
patriotism  as  it  did  that  of  myriads  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
and  during  the  Avar  which  followed,  the  world  beheld  with 
amazement  the  transformation  of  this  quiet  and  unambitious 
tanner  into  the  grandest  military  leader  of  the  age. 

On  the  18th  of  April,  1861,  Captain  Grant  was  called 
upon  to  preside  over  a  "  war  meeting "  of  the  citizens  of 
Galena,  and  on  the  following  day  began  drilling  a  company 
of  volunteers,  which  he  soon  afterward  took  to  Springfield ; 
but  the  command  was  given  to  another  and  Grant  was  put 
in  charge  of  instruction  camps.  A  letter  which  he  addressed 
to  the  War  Department  offering  his  services  to  the  Govern- 
ment which  had  educated  him  was  never  answered,  and  he 
found  it  impossible  even  to  obtain  an  interview  with  General 
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McClellan,  then  at  Cincinnati.  He  was  Leginninjr  to  be 
discouraged  at  such  neglect,  when  early  in  June  he  was  ap- 
pointed Colonel  of  the  Twenty-first  Illinois.  He  led  his 
regiment  into  Missouri,  and  at  St.  Louis  on  the  23d  of 
Auo-ust,  he  was  commissioned  Brigadiei-General  of  Volun- 
teers. He  was  placed  in  command  at  Cairo,  where  the  Ohio 
enters  the  Mississii)pi,  and  his  first  move  was  the  seizure  of 
Paducah  and  Smithland  in  Kentucky,  whereby  the  national 
troops  gained  control  of  the  Ohio,  and  of  the  lower  Ten- 
nessee and  Cumberland.  After  two  months  of  vexatious 
inaction  at  Cairo,  he  was  ordered  by  General  Fremont,  his 
immediate  superior  at  St.  Louis,  to  make  a  demonstration 
against  the  enemy,  which  he  did  by  attacking  and  destroying 
their  camp  at  Belmont  on  the  Mississippi,  on  November  7th. 
In  this  affair  he  had  a  horse  shot  under  him.  General  Hal- 
leck,  who  succeeded  General  Fremont,  enlarged  Grant's  com- 
mand ;  but  he  was  inclined  to  be  over-cautious,  and  at  first 
rejected  Grant's  plan  for  the  capture  of  Forts  Henry  and 
Donelson.  Grant,  conscious  of  the  importance  of  his  proposed 
movement,  ventured  to  persist,  and  at  length  received  the 
desired  orders.  Leaving  Cairo  on  the  2d  of  February,  1862, 
with  seventeen  thousand  men  in  transports  and  seven  gun- 
boats commanded  by  Commodore  A.  H.  Foote,  he  proceeded 
up  the  Tennessee  and  landed  his  troops  for  the  attack  on  the 
4th.  The  gunboats  opened  fire  on  the  Gth  and  before  the  land 
force  could  be  brought  up,  Fort  Henry  surrendered  to  Com- 
modore Foote.  On  the  12th  General  Grant  marched  to 
Fort  Donelson  on  the  Cumberland  River,  and  invested  it. 
On  the  night  of  the  15th,  the  cowardly  rebel  chiefs,  Floyd 
and  Pillow,  made  their  escape,  leaving  Buckner  in  command, 
who,  on  the  following  day,  displayed  a  flag  of  truce.  To 
Buckner's  request  for  an  armistice,  Grant  made  his  famous 
reply  of  "  unconditional  surrender,"  which  became  a  watch- 
word at  the  North.  The  victory  at  Fort  Donelson  was  the 
foundation  of  General  Grant's  fame,  and  in  recognition  of 
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its  importance,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Major-General 
of   Volunteers. 

The  new  mUitary  district  of  Tennessee  was  now  assigned 
to  him,  but  General  HaUeck,  on  the  4th  of  March,  virtually, 
though  not  formally,  suspended  him.  The  "  they  says  "  which 
had  reported  Sherman  crazy,  brought  charges  of  drunkenness 
against  Grant,  but  the  falsehood  of  both  allegations  has 
been  a  thousand  times  made  manifest.  Grant  resumed  com 
mand  on  March  13,  the  main  body  of  his  army  having  been 
moved  to  Pittsburg  Landing  on  the  Tennessee.  Its  outposts 
at  Shiloh  were  attacked  by  the  enemy  on  April  6,  and 
driven  back  to  the  river,  after  one  of  the  most  terrible  fights 
of  the  war.  Although  suffering  from  an  injury  which 
prevented  him  from  mounting  his  horse  without  assistance. 
Grant  held  the  actual  command,  visitino"  each  of  his  subordi- 
nate  generals,  and  encouraging  them  to  renewed  efforts.  On 
the  following  day  the  battle  was  continued.  General  Grant 
led  a  charge  of  Ohio  troops  in  person,  and  throughout  the 
entire  action  shared  in  all  the  dangers  of  his  brave  soldiers, 
inspiring  them  with  courage  to  stand  firm,  until  the  arrival  of 
Buell  changed  what  threatened  to  be  a  defeat,  into  a  glorious 
victory.  Envious  and  meddlesome  tongues  again  busied 
themselves  in  attempting  to  deprive  General  Grant  of  the 
honors  most  justly  his  due.  General  HaUeck  came  into  the 
field,  assumed  control  of  the  army,  and  for  two  months 
treated  his  second  in  command  with  scant  courtesy.  Of 
course  this  was  trying  to  General  Grant,  but  he  loyally 
ignored  his  personal  injuries  for  the  good  of  the  conunon 
cause,  trusting  to  time  for  his  vindication. 

In  the  operations  before  Corinth,  Miss.,  Grant  took  no 
prominent   part,  although  nominally  a  division  commander. 

In  July,  General  HaUeck  was  caUed  to  Washington,  and 
made  Commander-in-chief,  and  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee 
was  left  under  Grant's  command.  The  battles  of  luka  and 
Corinth  were  directed  by  him,  although  he  was  not  present 
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in  person.  Tliey  relieved  Western  Tennessee  from  immedi- 
ate danger,  and  left  General  Grant  free  to  prepare  for  the 
most  important  movement  in  which  he  had  yet  been  en<i^aged 
—  the  reduction  of  Vicksl)urg.  He  advanced  southward 
through  Mississippi,  while  Sherman  went  down  the  river, 
the  intention  being  to  make  a  simultaneous  attack ;  but  on 
the  20th  of  December,  Holly  Springs,  an  important  depot 
on  his  line  of  communication,  was  surrendered  to  the  rel)els 
without  a  blow  by  its  cowardly  commander,  and  Grant 
deemed  it  necessary  to  fall  back,  Sherman's  expedition  re- 
sulting in  failure  in  consequence.  He  subsequently  regretted 
that  he  had  not  pressed  on,  regardless  of  his  severed  com- 
munications, and  so  materially  shortened  the  campaign. 

Late  in  January,  1863,  General  Grant  assumed  control  of 
the  direct  operations  against  Vicksburg,  in  which  he  had 
the  hearty  support  of  Commodore  Porter,  with  his  naval 
armament.  Between  this  time  and  the  last  of  April,  four 
attempts  to  gain  the  rear  of  the  rebel  fortress  by  as  many 
different  routes  were  made  in  vain  ;  but  Grant  was  determined 
to  know  no  such  word  as  fail.  While  Porter  braved  the 
murderous  fire  from  the  batteries  with  his  gunboats  and 
transports.  Grant  moved  his  army  down  the  western  shore 
of  the  Mississippi,  leaving  Sherman  to  amuse  the  rebels 
awhile  on  the  Yazoo,  and  then  follow  after  him.  On  April 
30,  he  crossed  the  river  at  Brninsburg,  sixty-five  miles  below 
Vicksburg,  and  at  once  began  his  march  Northward.  He 
was  opposed  by  the  enemy  with  desperate  bravery,  but  at 
Port  Gibson,  at  Champion  Hill,  at  Black  River  Bridge  they 
were  hurled  back,  and  finally  forced  to  t;ike  refuge  in  the 
doomed  city.  Vicksburg  was  invested  on  the  19th  of  May. 
Its  defenders  repulsed  two  assaults,  but,  weakened  by 
hunger,  accepted  on  the  ith  of  July  the  terms  offered  by 
the  victor,  which  were  again  Unconditional  Surrender. 
Words  fail  to  express  the  jny  felt  at  the  North  at  this  signal 
success.     Grant  was  hailed  as  the  great  hero  of  the  nation. 
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honors  of  every  kind  were  bestowed  upon  him,  and  he  was 
commissioned  Major-General  in  the  regular  army. 

At  the  end  of  August,  1863,  General  Grant  went  to  New 
Orleans  to  consult  with  General  Banks,  leaving  Vicksburg 
in  charge  of  Sherman,  ever  his  warm  friend  and  most  trusted 
subordinate.  While  in  New  Orleans  he  was  thrown  from 
his  horse,  and  hurt  so  badly  as  to  be  completely  helpless  for 
twenty  days.  As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  leave  his  bed  he 
was  made  Commander  of  the  Division  of  the  Mississippi, 
which  now  included  Chattanooga  in  East  Tennessee,  where 
Rosecrans  was  being  slowly  starved  by  Bragg.  To  the  day 
of  his  death  General  Grant  was  accustomed  to  speak  of  the 
relief  of  Chattanooga  as  the  most  perplexing  problem  he 
ever  encountered,  yet  when  he  took  command  there  in  per- 
son on  the  23d  of  October,  his  great  mind  quickly  grasped 
the  situation,  and  in  three  days  he  had  the  army  well  supplied 
with  provisions  and  began  to  prepare  for  an  aggressive  move- 
ment. From  this  time  forward  he  was  allowed  to  pursue 
his  operations  with  little  interference  from  Washington,  the 
authorities  there  having  tardily  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  impossible  to  direct  the  movements  of  distant  armies 
successfidly  from  the  offices  and  parlors  of  the  Capital.  The 
campaign  of  Chattanooga,  with  the  romantic  battle  above 
the  clouds  at  Lookout  Mountain,  and  the  subsequent  relief 
of  Burnside,  demonstrated  to  the  American  people  that  in 
General  Grant  they  possessed  a  military  leader  in  every  way 
the  peer  of  Bonaparte  or  Wellington.  A  day  of  national 
thanksgiving  was  proclaimed.  Congress  voted  the  victor  a 
gold  medal  with  its  thanks,  and  on  the  9th  of  March,  1864, 
having  been  summoned  to  Washington,  he  was  presented 
with  the  commission  of  Lieutenant-General,  and  as  such, 
invested  with  the  supreme  command  of  the  armies  of  the 
nation. 

While  the  plans  for  the  campaign  which  brought  the 
great  rebellion  to  a  close  were  all  conceived  and  elaborated 
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by  General  Grant,  lie  gave  his  personal  attention  to  the 
movements  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  which  were  directed 
ag-aiiist  Richmond,  the  cajntal  of  the  insurgents.  On  tlie 
4th  of  May,  Grant  and  Meade,  with  tlieir  giant  army,  crossed 
the  Rapidau,  and  were  attacked  hy  Lee.  Nearly  a-  year  was 
to  pass  away  before  the  object  of  the  Union  commander  was 
accomplished.  The  events  of  that  time  form  a  history  of 
themselves  and  can  only  be  alluded  to  here  in  the  merest 
outline.  After  endeavcn-ing  for  two  months  to  turn  Lee's 
flank,  Grant  relin(piished  the  attempt  to  reach  Richmond 
from  the  North,  and  transferred  his  army  south  of  the 
James,  making  his  headquarters  at  City  Point.  During 
these  two  months  occurred  the  Ijloody  battles  of  the 
Wilderness,  Spottsylvania  and  the  Chickahominy  —  Union 
victories  indeed,  but  purchased  at  the  terrible  cost  of  seventy 
thousand  of  the  boys  in  blue.  Then  followed  the  nine 
months'  siege  of  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  carried  on  by 
General  Grant  with  wonderful  self-rehance  and  dogged  per- 
tinacity. At  length,  discouraged  and  exhausted,  every  poi-t 
closed  against  foreign  aid,  the  Southern  leaders  were  fain 
to  give  up  the  struggle  which  they  had  begun  in  their  mad- 
ness, and  Lee,  with  all  his  hopes  of  reenforcement  blasted 
by  Sherman's  victories,  fled  from  his  strongholds.  Peters- 
burg and  Richmond  were  evacuated  on  the  3d  of  April, 
18G5,  and  six  days  later  Grant  received  Lee's  submission  at 
Apj)omattox. 

Great  in  war.  Grant  was  also  great  in  peace.  During  tlie 
unfortunate  controversy  between  President  Johnson  and 
Congress,  he  bore  himself  with  consummate  prudence.  He 
fixed  his  headquarters  at  Washington  and  busied  himself  in 
reducing  the  army  to  a  peace  footing,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  1865  making  a  tour  of  observation  through  the 
South.  The  people,  almost  as  with  one  consent,  began  to 
look  upon  him  as  President  Johnson's  successor.  On  tlie 
2Gth  of  July,  186G,  he  was  commissioned  General,  a  rank 
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which  having  been  subsequently  held  in  succession  by  his 
two  most  illustrious  subordinates,  has  now  been  aboUshed. 
On  the  12th  of  August,  1867,  President  Johnson  having 
removed  Secretary  of  War  Stanton  from  office,  ordered 
General  Grant  to  assume  charge  of  the  War  Department  as 
Secretary  ad  interim.  Obeying  the  command  of  his  chief, 
he  administered  the  affairs  of  the  department  with  ability 
and  economy  until  the  13th  of  the  following  January,  when 
he  resigned  his  office  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Stanton,  whose 
removal  was  not  concurred  in  by  Congress.  In  1868,  Gen- 
eral Grant  reluctantly  accepted  the  Republican  nomination  for 
the  presidency,  and  was  elected  by  two  hundred  and  fourteen 
votes  against  eighty  over  Governor  Horatio  Seymour,  of 
New  York. 

President  Grant  took  the  oath  of  office  March  4,  1869, 
declaring  in  his  inaugural  that  on  all  subjects  he  should  have 
a  policy  to  recommend,  but  none  to  enforce  against  the  will 
of  the  people.  All  of  the  States  lately  in  rebellion  had 
been  restored  to  their  former  standing  as  members  of  the 
Union  excepting  Virginia,  Texas  and  Mississippi,  and  these 
were  admitted  before  the  close  of  the  first  Congress  of  his 
administration.  But  society  at  the  South  continued  to  be  in 
an  unsettled  condition ;  lawless  outrages  were  perpetrated 
upon  the  freed  men  in  many  districts,  and  the  presence  of 
a  strong  armed  force  was  still  necessary.  Especially  was  this 
true  in  Louisiana,  which  was  in  a  condition  borderingf  on  civil 
war  during  nearly  the  whole  of  President  Grant's  tenn. 
On  the  10th  of  May,  1869,  the  Pacific  railroad  was  brought 
to  completion.  Hostile  expeditions  fitted  out  by  residents 
of  the  United  States  against  Canada  and  Cuba  were  repressed. 
President  Grant  warmly  advocated  the  annexation  of  San 
Domingo,  according  to  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  people 
of  the  Island,  but  the  treaty  for  that  purpose  was  rejected 
by  the  Senate.  But  wliat  will  probably  be  considered  the 
crownijig  glory  of  the  administration,  was  the  settlement  of 
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the  Alabama  claims,  and  the  establishment  of  the  principle 
of  arbitration  for  terminatinj^  international  disputes  without 
bloodshed.  The  remissness  of  the  British  Government  in 
allowing  the  AUihama  and  other  rebel  pirates  to  be  fitted  out 
in  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  from  1861  to  18G5,  had 
caused  a  direct  loss  of  many  millions  to  American  shipping, 
and  indirectly  entailed  a  much  greater  loss  to  the  nation  by 
the  prolongation  of  tlie  war.  On  the  27th  of  February, 
1871,  a  Joint  High  Commission,  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  governments  of  England  and  the  United  States,  met 
at  Washington  to  consider  questions  relating  to  the  fisheries, 
and  through  the  influence  of  President  Grant,  its  powers 
were  enlarged,  so  as  to  include  the  Alabama  matter.  The 
treaty  of  Washington  was  signed  on  May  8,  and  by  one  of 
its  provisions,  the  Alabama  claims  were  referred  to  an  inter- 
national tribunal.  This  tribunal,  consisting  of  five  members, 
appointed  one  each  by  the  President,  the  Queen,  the  Presi- 
dent of  Switzerland,  the  King  of  Italy,  and  the  Emperor  of 
Brazil,  met  at  Geneva  on  December  15,  and  after  a  series  of 
sessions  which  lasted  until  September  14,  1872,  rendered  a 
decision  that  England  should  pay  to  the  United  States, 
fifteen  and  one-half  million  of  dollars. 

As  President  Grant  assumed  his  office  with  little  or  no 
experience  in  civil  affairs,  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  a  few 
instances  he  erred  in  judgment  in  making  appointments. 
The  misdeeds  of  some  who  held  office  under  him  were  laid 
to  his  charge  by  certjvin  disaffected  Republicans,  who  in  1872, 
nominated  Mr.  Greeley  for  the  presidency,  and  the  nomi- 
nation was  ratified  by  the  Democratic  National  Convention  ; 
but  the  President's  popularity  was  still  great,  and  he  was  in 
November,  1872,  elected  for  a  second  term.  He  received 
two  hundred  and  eighty-six  electoral  votes  —  the  largest  num- 
ber ever  given  to  any  candidate.  President  Grant's  second 
administration  was  marked  by  serious  troubles  with  the 
Indian  tribes  of  the  Black  Hdls,  culminating  in  the  massacre 
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of  the  gallant  Custer  and  his  command.  In  1876  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet,  W.  W.  Bellvnap,  Secretary  of  War,  was 
impeached  for  bribery ;  the  President's  private  secretary  had 
been  implicated  in  the  so-called  "  whiskey  fraud,"  and  though 
both  of  these  persons  were  acquitted,  many  people  believed 
them  guilty,  and  made  their  faults  the  foundation  for  bitter 
abuse  of  the  President  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
of  the  more  enthusiastic  of  his  friends  urged  his  third 
election,  a  thing  which  is  contrary  to  the  unwritten  law  of 
the  land.  Owing  to  extreme  financial  depression,  the  public 
debt,  which  had  been  reduced  over  three  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  during  the  first  administration,  was  reduced  only 
twenty-nine  millions  during  the  second.  On  the  16th  of 
May,  1876,  President  Grant  opened  the  Centennial  Exhi- 
bition at  Philadelphia.  On  March  4,  1877,  his  term  expired, 
and  he  yielded  up  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  nation,  to 
become  its  most  illustrious  private  citizen.  The  Centennial 
State,  Colorado,  was  added  to  the  Union  during  General 
Grant's  presidency. 

In  May,  1877,  General  Grant  sailed  from  Philadelphia 
accompanied  by  his  wife  for  a  tour  around  the  world,  a  royal 
progress  of  two  and  a  half  years  such  as  no  other  man  ever 
made.  Prince  and  people  alike  welcomed  the  greatest  of 
living  soldiers.  Sovereigns  met  him  as  an  equal,  universities 
conferred  degrees  upon  him,  cities  gave  him  their  freedom 
in  caskets  of  gold.  Through  England,  France,  Switzerland 
and  Italy;  thence  back  to  England  and  Scotland.  Next, 
Paris,  and  then  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean, arriving  in  Egypt  in  January,  1878.  Up  the  Nile, 
through  the  Holy  Land,  Turkey  and  Greece,  to  Rome.  Then, 
seven  months  in  Central  and  Northern  Europe.  January, 
1879,  found  him  in  Ireland,  from  whence,  by  way  of  Paris, 
Marseilles,  and  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  he  proceeded  to  India.  ' 
Then  Siam,  Burma,  China  (where  he  was  honored  as  the 
"  King  of   America  "j  and  Japan,  and  all  amid  a  constant 
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round  of  presentations  at  court,  balls,  re\news,  dinners  and 
special  honors,  that  amazes  one  to  read  of;  but  through  all 
of  which  he  ever  rcinainod  the  quiet,  genial,  unassuming 
citizen,  a  credit  to  the  country  that  he  saved.  He  arrived  in 
San  Francisco,  September  20,  1879,  visited  the  Yosemite 
Valley,  and  then  returned  East  through  the  principal  cities, 
not  forgetting  his  old  home  at  Galena.  In  1880  he  visited 
Cuba  and  Mexico,  and  upon  his  return,  made  New  York 
his  home.  In  that  year  also,  his  name  was  presented  to  the 
Republican  National  Convention  as  a  candidate  for  tlic  piesi- 
dential  nomination,  and  three  hundred  and  six  of  the  dele- 
gates voted  for  him  upon  every  ballot.  He  woubl  not,  how- 
ever, lift  a  finger  in  aid  of  the  scheme  for  a  third  term,  and 
he  heartily  supported  Mr.  Garfield. 

He  now  invested  his  entire  capital  in  the  banking  firm  of 
Grant  &  Ward;  but  in  May,  1884,  he  suddenly  found  his 
partner  to  be  a  scoundrel  and  himself  robbed  of  his  all. 
Everything  he  possessed,  even  his  medals  and  valuable  pres- 
ents, were  given  up  to  satisfy  the  creditors,  and  then,  bank- 
rupt, he  set  about  writing  his  "Personal  Memoirs  "  as  a  means 
of  providing  for  his  family.  About  the  same  time  a  cancer 
made  its  appearance  at  the  root  of  his  tongue ;  but  although 
his  malady  was  soon  seen  to  be  a  fatal  one,  and  caused  him 
intense  suffering,  he  labored  with  desperate  energy  to  com- 
plete his  book.  We  all  remember  his  long  sickness,  watched 
by  the  nation  with  an  eagerness  which  has  onlv  once  been 
equalled,  and  terminating  in  death  on  the  23d  of  dulv,  1885, 
at  Mount  McGrejjor,  four  days  after  the  last  line  of  his 
memoirs  was  written.  So  passed  away  the  great  man  whom 
the  people  loved,  and  will  ever  honor  — 

"  Who  fought   for  freedom,  not  glory  —  maile  war   that  war  might 
,  cease." 


C      (    *         t     • 
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From  life. 
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iUTHERFORD  BIRCHARD  HAYES,  the  nine- 
teenth president  of  the  United  Sfcites,  was  born  in 
Delaware,  0.,  October  14, 1822,  three  months  after 
the  death  of  his  father.  His  uncle,  Sardis  Birch- 
ard,  a  prosperous  merchant  of  Fremont,  became  his 
guardian  and  benefactor.  He  grew  up  a  most 
exemplary  young  man,  studious,  free  from  youth- 
ful vices,  and  having  little  inclination  for  idle 
sports.  His  ample  education  was  received  at 
various  institutions  of  learning,  and  under 
private  tutors.  From  the  schools  of  Delaware 
and  the  academy  at  Norwalk,  0.,  he  went  to  Middleton, 
Ct.,  where  he  spent  a  year  in  preparation  for  college.  In 
1838  he  entered  Kenyon  College,  at  Gambier,  0.  He  prose- 
cuted his  studies  with  extreme  diligence,  and  in  1842,  gradu- 
ated, the  leader  and  valedictorian  of  his  class.  He  chose 
the  profession  of  a  lawyer,  and  after  passing  a  year  with 
Thomas  Sparrow  in  Columbus,  he  entered  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  availing  himself  likewise  of  the  opportunities  which 
Cambridge  afforded  for  the  cultivation  of  science  and  litera- 
ture and  the  study  of  the  languages.  On  the  10th  of  May, 
1845,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Ohio  bar  at  Marietta. 

Mr.  Hayes  began  his  practice  at  Fremont,  in  partnership 
with  his  uncle's  legal  adviser.  Congressman  R.  P.  Buckland. 
His  success  as  a  lawyer,  if  not  brilliant,  was  rajjid  and  per- 
manent, and  in  1849  he  sought  a  broader  field  in  Cincinnati. 
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This  was  after  a  residence  of  some  months  in  Texas  in 
company  with  his  uncle,  who  went  South  for  his  liealth.  In 
the  Ohio  metropolis,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  con- 
nection with  several  important  criminal  trials,  and  entered 
the  society  of  the  leading  literary  personages  of  the  city, 
forming  with  them  the  "  Literary  Club,"  so  many  of  whose 
members  were  to  gain  rank  and  fame  on  the  field  of  battle. 
In  December,  1852,  he  was  married  to  Lucy  W.  Webb,  a 
lady  of  rare  accomplishments ;  an  angel  of  mercy  to  the 
wovuided  and  dying  in  time  of  war ;  she  who,  when  mistress 
of  the  White  House,  improved  its  moral  and  social  atmos- 
phere, and  insisted  upon  the  absence  of  the  wine  cup  from 
state  banquets,  as  she  woidd  from  her  own  tiil)le. 

In  politics  Mr.  Hayes  was  originally  a  Whig,  voting  for 
Clay,  Taylor  and  Scott ;  but  being  left  without  a  party  by 
the  defeat  of  the  latter  in  1852,  he  became  a  Repul)lican. 
He  declined  a  nomination  as  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  in  185G,  and  the  only  public  office  which  he  held  pre- 
viously to  the  war,  was  that  of  City  Solicitor  of  Cincinnati, 
to  which  he  was  elected  by  the  City  Council,  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy, in  1856,  and  by  the  people  in  1858.  He  performed 
the  duties  of  his  position  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  all, 
but  this  did  not  prevent  his  defeat  for  reelection,  along  with 
the  rest  of  his  party  ticket,  in  April,  1861.  But  now  the 
call  to  arms  resounded  through  the  land,  and  the  "  Literary 
Club,"  moved  by  one  common  impulse  of  patriotism,  resolved 
themselves  into  a  military  company,  and  volunteered  to 
defend  the  flag.  More  than  forty  of  the  members  of  that 
organization  held  positions  of  command  during  the  war, 
and  several  became  general  officers. 

Mr.  Hayes  was  chosen  captain  of  the  company,  but  re- 
tained the  position  only  a  short  time,  being  conmiissioned  on 
the  7th  of  June,  1861,  Major  of  the  23d  Ohio.  He  might 
have  had  the  colonelcy,  but  he  preferred  that  some  more 
experienced    man    shoidd    command    the  regiment,    and    the 
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position  was  given  to  W.  S.  Rosecrans,  who  was  soon  after- 
ward made  Brigadier-General  for  his  bravery  at  Rich  Moun- 
tain. Major  Hayes  was  sent  with  his  command  into  Western 
Virginia,  and  in  that  section  he  served  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  war.  The  operations  in  West  Virginia  did  not 
assiune  the  magnitude  of  those  in  other  portions  of  the 
great  battle  ground,  but  they  were  of  a  most  arduous  nature, 
and  of  great  importance.  Rosecrans  having  succeeded 
McClellan  when  the  latter  became  Commander  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  made  Major  Hayes  Judge  Advocate  of  his 
department.  Two  months  later  Hayes  was  commissioned 
Lieutenant-Colonel.  He  was  frequently  called  upon  to  lead 
his  regiment,  and  not  only  displayed  personal  bravery,  but 
rare  skill  in  handling  his  command  as  well.  He  became 
highly  popular  with  his  men,  and  was  always  to  be  relied 
upon  in  the  hour  of  danger.  At  the  battle  of  South  Moun- 
tain, September  l-i,  1862,  when  Lee  was  being  driven  out  of 
Maryland,  Hayes  headed  a  desperate  charge  ;  his  regiment 
which  was  included  in  the  division  of  General  Reno,  who 
lost  his  life  upon  that  occasion,  being  the  first  to  establish 
itself  in  a  position  to  drive  back  the  enemy's  lines.  He  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  left  arm ;  but  not  until  nightfall 
brought  victory  to  the  national  forces  was  he  borne  from  the 
field.  He  was  carried  to  Middletown,  Md.,  to  have  his  arm 
amputated,  but,  under  the  care  of  his  devoted  wife,  the 
shattered  member  was  saved,  though  in  a  permanently 
weakened  condition. 

On  the  24th  of  October,  1862,  he  was  commissioned 
colonel,  but  the  ensuing  winter  was  passed  in  enforced 
retirement  at  his  Ohio  home.  When  he  had  sufficiently 
recovered  from  his  wound,  he  rejoined  his  regiment,  but  for 
the  remainder  of  the  war  he  was  usually  in  command  of  a 
brigade.  In  July,  1863,  he  assisted  in  checking  the  course 
of  the  rebel  guerilla,  J.  H.  Morgan,  who,  after  spreading 
destruction  through  the  river  counties  of  Indiana  and  Ohio, 
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sought  to  effect  a  junction  witli  Lee  in  Virginia.  In  the 
spring  of  18G4  Cohjnel  Hayes  was  employed  in  severing  tlie 
lines  of  communication  on  the  south  and  west  of  Richmond. 
Liater  in  the  year  we  find  him  in  the  Shenandoah  valley, 
taking  part  in  the  conflict  with  Early,  leading  his  forces  with 
gallantry  and  skill  in  the  two  battles  of  Winchester.  At 
Fisher's  Hill,  September  22,  he  commanded  a  division,  and 
at  Cedar  Creek,  October  19,  the  scene  of  Sheridan's  most 
famous  exploit,  he  won  the  stars  of  a  Brigadier-General. 
It  was  about  this  time  that,  being  nominated  for  Congress, 
and  requested  to  take  the  stump  in  Ohio,  he  made  his  oft- 
quoted  reply,  "  Any  officer  fit  for  duty  who  would  at  this 
crisis  abandon  his  post  to  electioneer  for  a  seat  in  Congress, 
ought  to  be  scalped."  In  those  actions  he  was  several  times 
wounded.  His  Brigadier-General's  commission  came  to  him 
in  March,  1865,  together  with  the  brevet  of  a  Majoi- 
General. 

He  was  elected  to  the  National  House  of  Representatives 
without  any  effort  on  his  own  part,  and  took  his  seat  in 
December,  18G5.  He  served  through  the  Thirty-Ninth  Con- 
gress, and,  having  been  reelected,  through  a  portion  of  the 
Fortieth,  when  he  withdrew  to  accept  the  Governorship  of 
Ohi(.,  to  which  he  had  been  chosen  by  a  narrow  majority 
in  October,  1SG7,  the  Democrats  at  the  same  time  electing 
a  majority  of  the  Legislature.  He  was  again  elected  in  1869, 
and  retii-ed  at  the  close  of  his  second  term.  In  1872  he 
was  defeated  in  the  conjrressional  contest.  In  1874  he  came 
into  the  possession  of  his  uncle's  estate.  Having  now 
abundant  means  for  gratifying  his  literary  tiistes,  he  took 
advantage  of  his  temporary  retirement  from  public  oflice 
to  renew  the  studies  which  war  and  politics  had  rudely  intei-- 
ruptcd.  But  soon  his  State  again  demanded  his  services,  and 
in  October,  1875,  he  was  a  third  time  chosen  Governor. 

In  the  Republican  National  Convention  at  Cincinnati  in 
June,  1876,  the  name  of  Governor  Hayes  was  presented  by 
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the  Ohio  delegation.  For  six  ballots  James  G.  Blaine  held 
the  lead,  but  Hayes  steadily  gained,  which  no  other  candidate 
did,  and  on  the  seventh  ballot  he  received  a  majority  o£  the 
votes,  and  his  nomination  was  made  unanimous.  On  the 
7th  of  November,  Mr.  Hayes  was  elected  President  (that  is, 
indirectly,  by  pojDidar  vote) ;  but  owing  to  an  unprecedented 
combination  of  circumstances,  this  fact  was  not  legally  ascer- 
tained until  the  second  of  the  followinsf  March.  The  votes 
of  South  Carolina,  Florida,  Louisiana  and  Oregon  were  in 
dispute,  and  to  settle  the  difficulty.  Congress  created  the 
extraordinary  Electoral  Commission,  in  accordance  with  whose 
decision  the  aforesaid  votes  were  all  given  to  Mr.  Hayes. 
When  he  left  Columbus  for  Washington,  on  the  1st  of 
March,  1877,  he  was  still  Governor  of  Ohio,  and  his  resig- 
nation was  not  actually  tendered  until  he  was  officially  noti- 
fied of  the  residt  of  the  count,  on  the  following  day.  He 
took  the  oath  of  office  in  private  on  the  evening  of  Saturday, 
March  3,  the  usual  public  ceremonies  being  observed  on 
Monday. 

The  administration  of  Pi-esident  Hayes,  while  one  of  the 
quietest  in  the  history  of  the  government,  yet  witnessed  a 
marked  advance  in  the  material  prosperity  of  the  country. 
During  its  first  two  years,  the  Lower  House,  and  for  'the 
remainder  of  the  term  both  Houses  of  Congress,  were  con- 
trolled by  the  opposition,  and  naturally  many  legislative  acts 
failed  to  meet  with  his  approval.  Among  them  was  the  bill 
for  the  coinage  of  the  standard  silver  dollar,  passed  over  the 
President's  veto  in  February,  1878.  In  1879,  specie  pay- 
ment, which  had  been  suspended  since  the  opening  of  the 
Civil  War  in  1861,  was  resumed.  Mr.  Hayes  made  an 
earnest  effort  to  reform  the  civil  service,  by  making  personal 
merit  in  an  office-holder  outweigh  his  political  opinions,  but 
he  received  slight  encouragement  from  the  professional 
politicians,  either  in  his  own  party  or  in  any  other.  His 
policy  toward  the  States  lately  in  revolt,  was  one  of  concili- 
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atioii,  and  he  put  an  end  to  the  hvst  vestige  of  military 
oecupation  of  their  territory  by  national  troops.  Having 
served  his  country  for  four  years  as  its  supreme  magistrate 
with  the  same  iidelity  with  which  he  had  served  it  for  four 
years  against  armed  foes,  he  retired  to  pass  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  private  life,  and  was  succeeded  by  President 
Garfield. 

He  made  his  home  at  Fremont,  Ohio,  at  the  beautiful,  but 
unostentatious  mansion  known  as  Spiegel  Grove,  and  there 
collected  a  library  which  has  few  equals  in  any  private  house 
in  America.  He  was  a  member  of  several  associations  of 
the  officers  and  soldiers  who  had  served  in  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion,  and  a  trustee  of  many  educational  and  benevolent 
institutions.  Keiiyon,  Harvard,  Yale  and  Johns  Hojjkins 
conferred  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  ujjou  him.  President  Hayes 
while  visiting  with  one  of  his  sons  at  Cleveland,  during  the 
severe  cold  of  January,  1893,  was  struck  with  paralysis  of 
the  heart.  lie  was  able  to  reach  Fremont,  and  after  linger- 
ing a  few  days  passed  peacefully  away  on  the  17th.  His 
remains  were  interred  in  Oakwood  Cemetery  beside  those  of 
his  wife,  whose  death  in  1889  was  the  one  serious  misfortune 
in  the  long  and  useful  life  of  a  thoroughly  good  man. 
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From  a  painting  by  Henry  Ulke  at  the  senator's  Washington 

residence. 
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^MONG  the  ablest  of  her  statesmen  and  financiers, 
and  the  wisest  of  her  legislators,  America  counts 
John  Sherman  of  Ohio.  His  birth  occurred  at 
Lancaster,  on    the  10th  of   May,  1823,  a  little 


more  than  three  years  subsequently  to  that  of 
his  soldier  brother.  In  the  separation  of  the 
large  family  of  sons  and  daughters  consequent 
upon  the  death  of  his  father  in  1829,  John,  who 
was  a  somewhat  wild  and  mischievous  boy,  was 
taken  and  kindly  cared  for  by  a  relative  of  the 
same  name  as  his  own,  residing  at  Mount  Vernon. 
Here  he  attended  school  until  he  was  twelve, 
when  he  returned  to  his  own  home  at  Lancaster,  and  there 
attended  an  academy  for  a  couple  of  years.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  he  was  so  far  along  in  his  studies,  as  to  be  fitted  to 
enter  an  advanced  class  at  college ;  but  he  was  now  a  strong 
and  active  lad,  and  was  unwilling  longer  to  be  dependent  upon 
others  for  his  livmg.  Through  the  influence  of  his  oldest 
brother,  a  practising  lawyer  eleven  years  his  senior,  he 
obtained  employment  with  a  corps  of  engineers  who  were 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  extensive  public  improve- 
ments. He  held  at  first  the  humble  position  of  a  rodman, 
but  so  great  was  his  natural  ability,  that  in  1838  he  was  put 
in  charge  of  a  section  of  the  work,  and  the  weight  of  re- 
sponsibility thus  thrown  upon  him  was  of  incalculable  benefit 
in  developing  that  self-reliance  and  decision  of  character 
which  has  distinguished  him  in  every  portion  of  his  career. 
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Tn  1830  he  lost  his  position,  not  because  any  one  had  any 
fault  to  find  with  liiin,  but  because,  forsooth,  he  was  a  Whi<^, 
though  to  a  person  not  versed  in  tlie  mysteries  of  American 
politics,  why  a  sixteen  year  old  boy's  Whiggism  should  be 
oUV'iisive  might  not  Ite  ai)p;ucnt.  He  was  not  disjjosed  to 
remain  idle  long,  and  entered  his  brother's  office  at  Mans- 
iield,  as  a  student  of  the  law.  After  the  first  year  he  was 
able  to  support  himself,  and  immediately  upon  coming  of 
age  in  1844,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  became  his 
brother's  partner.  Mr.  Sherman  followed  his  profession  for 
about  ten  years,  during  which  time  his  application  to  busi- 
ness, together  with  his  habits  of  economy,  gave  him  a 
moderate  competence. 

Mr.  Sherman  was,  as  we  have  said,  a  Whig;  but  tlie 
district  in  which  he  resided  was  overwhelmingly  Democratic, 
so  that  he  had  no  chance  to  obtain  office  so  long  as  parties 
were  divided  on  the  old  issues.  This  fact  was  amusingly 
alluded  to  in  the  Philadelphia  Whig  Convention  of  1848, 
to  which  he  was  a  delegate,  when  he  was  nominated  for  the 
secretaryship.  "  He  is  a  young  man,"  said  the  speaker,  who 
proposed  his  name,  "  who  lives  in  a  district  so  hopelessly 
Democratic  that  he  will  never  hold  office  unless  this  Con- 
vention gives  him  one."  He  was  likewise  a  member  of  the 
Convention  of  1852.  With  the  overthrow  of  the  Whisfs, 
and  the  division  of  the  Democratic  party  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  men  began  to  group  themselves  politically  along  new 
lines,  and,  in  1854,  Mr.  Sherman  became  the  Freesoil  candi- 
date for  Congress  in  his  district.  He  was  elected  and  took 
his  seat  at  the  opening  of  tlie  Thiity-Fourth  Congress, 
December  3,  1855.  From  that  day  to  this  he  has  been 
continuously  in  the  public  service,  and  with  the  exception 
of  his  four  years  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Hayes,  he  has 
been  constantly  employed  as  a  lawmaker. 

Mr.  Sherman  was  four  times  elected  to  the  Lower  House. 
At  the  very  outset  of  his  legislative  career  he  was  placed  by 
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Speaker  Banks  upon  a  very  important  select  committee,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  proceed  to  Kansas,  and  tliere  receive  testimony 
concerning:  the  lawless  condition  into  which  that  unfortunate 
territory  had  been  plunged  by  the  border  ruffians  from 
Missouri.  Though  he  was  not  its  chairman,  the  duty  of 
preparing  the  report  of  this  committee  devolved  upon  Mr. 
Sherman.  He  now  became  fully  identified  with  the  new  Re- 
publican party,  which  sought  to  confine  the  institution  of 
slavery  within  its  ancient  bounds,  without  attempting  its 
abolition.  He  was  pronounced  in  his  opposition  to  monopo- 
lies, and  though  not  a  great  orator,  like  Sumner,  he  was 
(as  he  still  is)  an  able  debater  and  an  acknowledged  leader. 
At  the  opening  session  of  the  Thirty-Sixth  Congress  in 
December,  1859,  he  was  the  Republican  candidate  for  the 
Speakership,  and  continued  so  during  thirty-nine  ballots, 
covering  a  period  of  eight  weeks,  when  he  withdrew  from 
the  struggle.  When  the  house  was  at  length  organized  by 
the  election  of  William  Pennington  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Sherman  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

In  March,  1861,  Salmon  P.  Chase,  United  States  Senator 
from  Ohio,  resigned  his  seat  to  become  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  John  Sherman  was  chosen  to  be  his  successor 
in  the  Senate.  He  had  a  strong  desire  to  prove  his  loyalty 
in  the  field,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  was  persuaded 
to  retain  his  civil  office  when  the  call  was  made  for  defenders 
of  the  liberties  of  his  country.  As  it  was,  he  obtained  a 
staff  appointment,  without  pay,  and  served  until  the  meeting 
of  Congress  in  July,  and  after  the  close  of  the  session  he 
went  to  his  native  State  and  raised  and  equipped,  largely 
at  his  own  expense,  a  picked  brigade  of  twenty-three  hundred 
men,  which  did  valiant  service  throughout  the  war.  When 
Congress  was  not  in  session,  Mr.  Sherman  frequently  visited 
the  army,  and  was  on  board  the  3Ionltor  a  few  days  after 
her  conflict  with    the   Merrimac,  in  March,  1862.     In  the 
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spring  of  ISGo,  lie  went  to  Charleston  and  Savannah,  and 
met  his  brother  at  Goldsboro'.  The  correspondence  between 
the  general  and  the  senator  during  the  war,  forms  a  highlv 
important  page  in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  bears 
witness  to  the  disinterested  patriotism  of  each. 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Sherman  has  given  especial  attention 
to  financial  legislation.  His  master  hand  was  seen  in  all 
the  extraordinary  measures  which  the  war  rendered  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  the  public  credit,  and  the  raising  of 
enormous  sums  of  money  for  the  maintenance  of  the  army 
and  navy.  He  advocated  the  legal  tender  act  of  1862  and  the 
currency  act  of  1863,  as  matters  of  pure  necessity,  justified 
only  by  the  unprecedented  circumstances  Avhich  gave  rise 
to  them.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  he  united  with 
Thaddeus  Stevens  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  pre- 
paring laAvs  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  State  Governments 
at  the  South.  In  1866  he  becfan  to  urtje  the  fundinjj  of  the 
debt,  and  the  resiuuj)tion  of  specie  jiayment.  After  four 
years  of  earnest  efi^ort,  his  funding  bill  was  passed  in  July, 
1870.  In  January,  1875,  his  bill  for  resuming  specie  pay- 
ment received  the  President's  sijrnature.  The  date  at  which 
the  Government  should  begin  to  redeem  its  legal  tender  notes 
in  coin,  was  fixed  at  January  1,  1879.  Many  attempts  were 
made  to  repeal  the  act,  but  in  vain. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  1877,  Mr.  Sherman  became  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  in  President  Hayes'  cabinet.  He  at 
once  began  to  make  provisions  for  a  coin  reserve  with  which 
to  meet  the  demand  for  specie  at  the  time  fixed  by  the  law, 
and  demonstrated  his  rare  abilities  as  a  finance  minister  by 
successfully  floating  a  large  amount  of  bonds  bearing  low 
rates  of  interest,  in  the  face  of  the  continued  agitation  for 
the  repeal  of  the  resiuuption  act.  His  enemies  confidently 
predicted  a  disastrous  drain  upon  the  national  treasury,  but 
when  the  vaults  were  opened  on  the  1st  of  January,  1879, 
lo  !  not  a  solitary  individual  appeared  to  ask  coin  in  exchange 
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for  paper.  At  the  end  of  the  day's  business  the  Govern- 
ment actually  had  a  larger  specie  balance  than  at  its 
commencement.  That  nothingf-  mig-ht  be  lackinsr  in  Mr. 
Sherman's  triumph,  the  month  of  January  witnessed  a  sale 
of  one  hundi'ed  and  fifty  millions  in  four  per  cent,  bonds. 
In  commemoration  of  an  achievement  so  beneficial  to  the 
business  interests  of  the  country,  a  magnificent  painting  of 
the  Secretary  was  hung  upon  the  walls  of  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Comuierce,  a  fitting  companion  portrait  to  that 
of  the  greatest  of  his  predecessors,  Alexander  Hamilton. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Hayes'  administration,  John  Sherman 
was  again  elected  Senator  from  Ohio,  and  has  since  been 
twice  reelected,  the  last  time  in  January,  1892,  for  the  term 
ending  March  4,  1899.  He  was  chosen  president  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  in  December,  1885,  but  resigned  the 
position  in  February,  1887,  declining  a  reelection.  Mr. 
Sherman  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  most  honored  mem- 
bers of  the  august  body  in  which  he  sits,  and  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  upon  the  finance 
and  other  important  committees,  he  has  patriotically  devoted 
time  and  talents  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  His  name 
has  frequently  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  presi- 
dency. He  received  many  votes  for  the  Republican  nomi- 
nation in  1880  and  1884,  and  in  the  convention  of  1888  he 
was  the  leadinsr  candidate  on  the  first  five  ballots.  Senator 
Sherman  was  married  in  1848,  and  his  home  is  at  Mansfield, 
Ohio.     A  volume  of  his  select  speeches  has  been  published. 
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Krom  lifg-. 


WINFIELD  SCOTT  HANCOCK. 


[NIGHTLY  bearing,  dauntless   courage,    natural 
fitness    to    command,    and    whatever   goes    to 
made  a  model  soldier,  were  all  exemplified  in 
^  , ,  ^ ,  the     distinguished    son    of     Pennsvlvania,    a 

^,t?."  T  f'  ?v  sketch  of  whose  life  we  herewith  present  to 
our  readers.  Among  all  the  Union  generals 
who  did  not  exercise  separate  commands,  Han- 
cock, in  the  opinion  of  General  Grant,  figured 
as  the  most  conspicuous.  He  was  born  on  the 
litli  of  February,  1824,  at  Montgomery  Square, 
near  Philadelphia,  and  received  a  name  of 
happy  augury,  that  of  Winfield  Scott,  who  had 
already  won  high  renown  as  a  military  leader. 
He  attended  school  at  Norristown,  and  in  his  seventeenth 
year,  moved  perhaps  by  a  desire  to  emulate  the  deeds  of  his 
grandsire,  a  revolutionary  patriot,  he  decided  to  enter  the 
army,  and  received  a  cadetship  at  West  Point.  General 
Scott,  who  became  Commander-in-chief  during  Hancock's 
course  at  the  military  academy,  was  much  interested  in  his 
namesake,  and  when  he  graduated  in  July,  1844,  the 
eighteenth  in  his  class,  offered  him  his  choice  of  regiments. 
Hancock  selected  the  Sixth  Infantry,  as  being  stationed  on 
what  was  then  the  most  remote  Western  frontier,  and  imme- 
diately joined  his  company  at  Fort  Towson  in  the  Indian 
Territory. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  1846,  he  was  commissioned  Second 
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Lieutenant,  but  the  post  commander  was  so  reluctant  to  part 
with  him,  that  it  was  not  until  the  summer  of  1847  that 
he  reported  for  active  duty  at  Vera  Cruz  in  accordance  with 
the  special  orders  of  General  Scott.  Witii  General  Pierce's 
column  of  reinforcements  he  joined  Scott's  anny  at  Puebla, 
and  took  part  in  all  the  engagements  in  the  memorable 
advance  upon  Mexico.  He  received  the  brevet  of  First 
Lieutenant  on  the  field  of  Cherubusco,  August  20.  He 
remained  at  the  capital  after  its  surrender  until  the  con- 
clusion of  peace,  and  was  among  the  last  to  leave*  it  when 
it  was  evacuated  in  June,  ISiS.  On  the  30th  of  that 
month  while  on  the  march  to  the  coast,  he  was  appointed 
Kegimental  Quartermaster.  In  this  capacity,  and  in  that  of 
adjutant,  he  served  with  credit  for  the  next  seven  years,  at 
the  various  posts  occupied  by  his  regiment,  but  the  greater 
portion  of  the  time  at  the  headquarters  in  St.  Louis,  and 
was  married  in  that  city  in  January,  18.j0. 

He  was  commissioned  First  Lieutenant  in  January,  1853, 
and  Assistant  Quartermaster  with  the  rank  of  Captain  in 
November,  1855.  At  the  latter  date  he  was  likewise  ordered 
to  Florida,  where  he  served  under  Gen.  W.  S.  Harney 
against  the  feeble  remnant  of  the  Seminole  tribe.  He  after- 
ward accompanied  tliat  officer  in  his  expeditions  to  Kansas 
and  Utiih.  Li  1859  he  was  ordered  to  California,  where 
he  became  Chief  Quartermaster  of  the  Southern  district. 
He  was  stationed  at  Los  Angeles  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Rebellion,  and  beheld  with  sorrow  the  defection  of  many 
of  his  fellow-officers  and  superiors.  In  a  public  speech  on 
the  4th  of  July,  1861,  he  boldly  declared  his  loyalty  to  the 
Government  to  wliich  he  was  bound  by  a  solemn  oath,  and 
called  upon  the  inhabitiints  to  remain  true  to  the  old  flag. 
After  repeated  requests  to  be  relieved  from  duty  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  he  was  assigned  to  the  Department  of  the 
Cumberland,  then  commanded  by  General  Robert  Anderson, 
but  almost  immediately  afterward,  on  Sci)tember  23,  Captain 
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Hancock  was  commissioned  a  Brigadier-General  of  Volun- 
teers. 

The  winter  of  1861-62  was  spent  by  General  Hancock 
in  assisting  to  organize  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  whose 
fortunes  he  followed  until  disabled  by  his  wounds.  His 
gallantry  at  Williamsburg,  Fair  Oaks,  Malvern  Hill,  and  in 
many  other  actions  during  McClellan's  tardy  and  unsuccessful 
advance  toward  Richmond,  was  especially  marked ;  at  South 
Mountain  and  at  Antietam  he  helped  to  drive  the  rebel  out 
of  Maryland,  back  onto  his  own  soil.  Early  in  November, 
the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  transferred 
from  McClellan  to  Bnrnside,  and  on  tlie  29th  Hancock 
was  promoted  to  be  a  major-general.  At  Fredericksburg, 
December  13,  he  led  his  division  in  the  charge  up  Marye's 
Heights,  when  out  of  his  five  thousand  troops,  more  than 
two  thousand  were  left  upon  the  field,  and  he  gained  fresh 
laurels  in  the  three  days'  struggle  at  Chaneellorsville  in  May, 
1863.  In  June,  he  assumed  the  command  of  the  Second 
Army  Corps,  and  was  sent  to  observe  Lee's  position  at 
Gettysburg.  In  the  ever  memorable  action  at  that  place, 
on  the  first  three  days  of  July,  1863,  Hancock  held  Cemetery 
Hill,  and  virtually  directed  the  battle  until  the  arrival  of 
General  Meade,  the  newly  appointed  Commander  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  under  whose  lead  that  army  was 
at  length  to  achieve  success.  Hancock's  position  was  in 
the  centre  of  the  national  lines,  upon  which  was  concen- 
trated the  fire  from  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  enemy's 
ofuns  for  over  two  hours  on  the  afternoon  of  the  3d.  He 
was  shot  from  his  horse  and  severely  wounded,  but  remained 
on  the  field  until  assured  that  the  repulse  of  the  enemy's 
infantry  charge  which  followed  the  deadly  cannonade,  had 
given  the  final  stroke  of  victory  to  his  own  brave  corps. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  list  of  officers  who  were 
thanked  by  Congress  for  their  share  in  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg, did  not  include    the  name  of    General  Hancock,  and 
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it  was  not  until  a  year  after  the  close  of  the  war  that  it  was 
added,  hy  a  special  resolution.  He  was  carried  from  the 
hattlefield  to  his  fatlier's  home  at  Norristown,  and  from 
thence,  as  soon  as  he  could  travel,  he  went  to  his  country- 
seat  near  St.  Louis.  It  was  Decemher  before  he  was  able 
to  report  for  duty,  and  even  then  he  was  still  suffering  from 
his  wound,  so  that  the  ensuiuj^  winter  was  spent  in  the 
recruiting  service,  in  bolialf  of  the  Second  Corps.  On  the 
30th  of  November,  he  was  made  Quartermaster  and  Major 
in  the  regular  service.  In  March,  18G4,  he  again  went  to 
the  front,  and  resumed  command  of  his  corps.  In  May  was 
begun  the  grand  movement  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
against  Lee,  and  toward  Richmond.  Hancock  crossed  the 
Rapidan  at  Ely's  Ford  on  the  4th.  In  the  desperate  but 
indecisive  battle  of  the  Wilderness  on  the  two  following  days, 
he  commanded  the  centre  and  left  of  tlie  Union  advance, 
and  on  tlie  second  day  made  the  main  attack  ;  but  was  forced 
to  retire  after  driving  the  reljels  back  two  miles.  On  the 
7th,  Lee  retreated  to  Spottsylvania  Court  House,  and  there 
for  five  days  the  battle  raged.  On  the  11th,  Hancock  and 
his  Second  Corps  made  the  famous  midniglit  movement  upon 
the  salient  in  the  Confederate  centre,  and  on  the  followin"- 
day  carried  the  works  by  assault  after  as  fearful  a  conflict  as 
earth  ever  witnessed,  capturing  an  entire  division  of  the 
enemy  with  its  general,  and  witii  tlie  aid  of  the  Sixth  Corps 
held  the  position  against  Lee's  Titanic  blows.  On  eacli  side 
there  fell  ten  thousand  men  on  the  dread  day  which  gained 
for  General  Hancock  a  promotion  in  the  regular  service  at 
one  bound,  from  the  rank  of  Major  to  that  of  Brigadier- 
General. 

At  Cold  Harbor,  Hancock  again  bore  the  brunt  of  battle. 
The  change  of  base  was  now  decided  upon,  and  on  the 
14th  of  June  lie  crossed  the  James.  Three  days  later  his 
Gettysburg  wound  broke  out  afresh,  and  he  was  eom})letely 
incapacitated    for  duty  for  about  ten    days,  after  which  he 
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was  affain  en  gaffed  In  active  service  for  several  months.  At 
Ream's  Station  on  the  Weldon  railroad,  August  25,  he  met 
with  his  only  disaster,  and  his  last  action  was  at  Burgess 
Mills  in  the  movement  ag^ainst  the  Southside  railroad.  Late 
in  November  he  was  called  to  Washington,  where  he  was 
employed  for  three  months  in  organizing  the  Veteran  Corps. 
In  February,  1865,  he  relieved  Sheridan  in  the  command  of 
the  Middle  Military  Division  at  Winchester,  leaving  that 
gallant  general  at  liberty  to  begin  his  second  "  ride  "  in  the 
Shenandoah  valley.  From  that  position  he  was  recalled  in 
April,  in  consequence  of  the  assassination  of  President 
Lincoln,  to  assume  command  in  the  city  of  Washington,  and 
he  had  charge  of  the  execution  of  the  conspirators.  He 
vacated  his  commission  as  Major-General  in  the  Volunteer 
Service  on  the  26th  of  July,  1866,  and  on  the  same  day 
was  raised  to  an  equal  rank  in  the  regular  army.  He 
next  held  command  of  the  Department  of  Missouri  for  about 
a  year,  being  relieved  in  August,  1867,  by  General  Sheridan, 
who  had  been  removed  by  President  Johnson  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  Fifth  Military  Department  of  the  South,  to 
which  position  General  Hancock  was  transferred. 

A  very  important  part  of  General  Hancock's  duties 
at  New  Orleans,  the  headquarters  of  his  new  dej^artment, 
consisted  in  the  enforcement  of  the  reconstruction  laws,  and 
as  these  laws  conflicted  in  many  particulars  with  his  senti- 
ments, which  were  favorable  to  the  restoration  of  civil 
rights  to  repentant  rebels,  his  position  became  a  disagreeable 
one,  and  in  March,  1868,  he  was  relieved  at  his  own  request 
and  transferred  to  the  Department  of  the  Atlantic,  head- 
quarters at  New  York.  Upon  the  accession  of  President 
Grant,  he  again  took  a  Western  department,  that  of  Dakota,' 
but  was  restored  to  his  Eastern  command  in  November,  1872, 
and  held  it  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Having  always 
adhered  to  the  Democratic  party,  though  never,  of  course, 
an  active  politician,  his  name  was  presented  to  the  Democratic 
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National  Convention  of  18GS,  and  aj^aiu  in  1870,  and  in 
1880  the  honor,  if  such  it  be,  of  the  presidential  nomination 
was  conferred  upon  him.  lie  received  one  hundred  and 
fifty-five  electoral  votes,  and  was  defeated  by  James  A. 
Garfield. 

General  Hancock,  the  "  superb  soldier "  who  never  made 
a  blunder  in  battle,  died  on  the  9th  of  February,  1886,  at 
his  official  residence  on  Governor's  Island,  in  New  York 
Harbor,  and  his  remains  wore  interred  at  Norristown. 
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ancestry   is 
Majjistrate 


[N  the  New  England  aristocracy,  which  founds  its 
title  to  that  name,  in  its  ti-uest  sense,  in  the 
virtues  of  a  God-fearing  Pilgrim  ancestry  who 
were  the  conservators  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  no  line  of  descent  is  more  highly 
esteemed  than  one  which  includes  one  or  more 
of  the  clergy  of  the  old  Congregational  order 
fostered  by  the  state,  the  guides  and  counsellors 
of  a  pious  and  law-abiding  people.  Such 
the  proudest  birthright  of  the  present  Chief 
of  our  country,  and  such  honorable  lineage  is 
claimed  by  the  self-made  man  who  has  just  retired  from  the 
Vice-president's  chair.  In  the  summer  of  1824,  the  Rev. 
Daniel  0.  Morton,  pastor  of  the  church  in  the  little  town 
of  Shoreham  on  the  Vermont  border  of  Lake  Champlain, 
published  an  account  of  the  life  and  public  ministry  of  his 
wife's  brother.  Rev.  Levi  Parsons,  first  American  missionary 
to  Palestine,  and  bestowed  upon  his  second  son,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  born  in  that  same  year  on  the  16th  of  May, 
the  name  of  his  maternal  uncle  who  had  died  in  Egypt,  two 
years  previously.  The  lad  enjoyed  rare  advantages  of  intel- 
lect and  religion,  but  not  that  of  wealth.  The  narrow  income 
of  the  New  England  minister  barely  sufficed  to  support 
his  first-born  through  college  ;  but  the  younger  son  received 
a  good  preliminary  education,  and  would  have  entered 
Middlebury  University,  had  not  necessity  compelled  him,  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  to  begin  to  provide  for  his  own  wants. 
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His  home  had  twice  been  changed,  in  1832  to  Springfield, 
Vt.,    in    the   Connecticut   valley,   and    five    years    later   to 
Winchendon,  Mass.     It  was  at  Enfield  in  the  latter  State, 
that    Levi   first  found  employment  in  a  country  store,  and 
commenced  to  develop  that  business  talent  which  has  made 
him  a  successful   merchant,  and   a   man   of   affluence.     He 
remained  in  the  store  at  Enfield  two  years,  after  which  he 
taught  school  for  a  short  time,  and  then,  in  1841,  became  a 
clerk  in    a  general    store  at  Concord,  N.  H.     His  industry 
and  manifest  ability  soon  induced  his  employer  to  establish 
a  branch  store  at  Hanover,  which  was  placed  in  Mr.  Morton's 
charge  and  profitably  managed  by  him  for  six  years,  during 
the   last   four    of   which    he    had   an    interest    in    the  busi- 
ness.    The  affability  which  has  ever  characterized  him,  made 
him  a  favorite  with  the  students  at  Dartmouth  College,  and 
with  the  trading  community  generally,  and  all  his  deaUngs 
were  open  and  just. 

Success  begot  confidence,  and  laudable  ambition  lured  the 
country  merchant  to  a  more  extended  field  of  action.  In 
1849  he  came  to  Boston,  and  entered  the  wholesale  dry-goods 
house  of  James  M.  Beebe  &  Co.,  and  two  years  later  he  was 
admitted  as  the  junior  partner  of  the  firm,  which  now 
opened  an  establishment  in  New  York.  Mr.  Mortem  has 
been  a  resident  of  the  metropolis  since  18o4.  Political 
honors  came  to  him  later  in  life  than  to  most  men  ;  but  he 
gave  his  valuable  financial  support  to  tiie  Republican  party 
from  18i")6,  or  from  its  foundation.  Previous  to  that  time 
he  had  acted  with  the  Whig  party.  In  1855  the  New  York 
firm  of  Beebe,  Morgan  &  Co.  having  dissolved,  Mr.  Morton 
oro-anizcd  the  dry  goods  commission  house  of  Morton  & 
Grinnell,  which  continued  in  business  until  the  War,  dealing 
chiefly  in  cotton  goods,  the  products  of  New  P^ngland 
factories.  He  was  married  in  1856,  to  Miss  Lucy  Kimball, 
of  Flatlands,  L.  I.  « 

Since    1803,  Mr.  Morton    has    been    a    banker,  and  with 
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various  partners  in  New  York  and  London,  has  been 
identified  with  many  financial  operations  of  great  magnitude. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  syndicate  which,  in  1873  and  sub- 
sequently, purchased  at  a  premium  the  bonds  of  the  United 
States  for  the  refunding  of  the  national  debt  and  enabling: 
the  Government  to  pay  its  obligations  in  specie.  His  firm 
was  for  many  years  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  United  States  in 
London,  and  through  it  the  British  Government  paid  the 
Alabama  award  in  1873,  and  received  the  five  and  a  half 
millions  which  we  were  compelled  to  pay  to  England  by  the 
Halifax  Fisheries  Commission  in  1877. 

Mrs.  Morton,  a  lady  distinguished  for  her  benevolence 
toward  the  poor  and  suffering,  died  at  Newjjort  in  1871, 
and  her  husband  honored  her  memory  by  presenting  that 
city  with  a  public  park,  and  by  the  erection,  in  New  York, 
of  Grace  Church  Memorial,  where  the  children  of  working 
women  are  cared  for  during  the  hours  of  labor,  for  a  nominal 
sum.  Mr.  Morton  married  again  in  1873,  and  has  several 
young  daughters,  all  by  his  second  wife. 

In  1876,  Mr.  Morton  consented  to  become  a  candidate  for 
Congress.  In  accepting  the  Republican  nomination  he 
disclaimed  all  desire  for  public  office,  but  declared  himself 
ready  and  willing  to  do  his  duty  in  serving  the  people  of 
the  district.  His  Democratic  opponent  defeated  him  by  four 
hundred  votes,  but  in  1878  he  was  renominated,  and  elected 
by  nearly  seven  thousand  plurality.  In  Congress  his  work  was 
done  principally  in  the  committee  room,  though  his  speeches 
were  models  of  terseness  and  brevity.  Speaker  Cox  placed  him 
on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  AfPairs.  In  accordance  with 
Mr.  Morton's  recommendation,  an  appropriation  was  voted 
which  enabled  the  United  States  to  make  so  creditable  an 
exhibit  at  Berlin,  of  American  fish  and  fisheries,  as  to 
secure  the  chief  prize.  He  was  also  instriuuental  in  making 
regulations  for  the  return  of  paupers  and  convicts  who  are 
sent  to  our  shores  in  the  guise  of  emigrants.     Mr.  Morton 
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served  through  the  Forty-Sixth  Congress,  and  was  elected  to 
the  Forty-Seventh,  but  did  not  take  his  seat,  having  resigned 
it  to  accept  from  President  Garfield  tlie  position  of  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  I'lonipotentiary  to  the  French 
RepubUc. 

Mr.  Morton  was  received  with  great  cordiality  by  the 
French  Government  and  people.  During  his  four  years 
residence  in  Paris,  the  receptions  at  the  American  Legation 
were  brilliant  and  largely  attended,  while  the  American 
Minister  and  his  accomplished  lady  were  favored  guests  at 
gatherings  of  every  nature,  both  public  and  social.  After 
the  death  of  President  Garfield  he  pronounced  a  eulogy 
upon  the  memory  of  the  lamented  Chief  Magistrate,  and 
having  long  been  the  personal  as  well  as  the  political  friend 
of  Mr.  Arthur,  was  retained  in  his  position  during  the 
administration  of  the  latter.  At  an  entertainment  in  honor 
of  the  Yorktown  centennial  in  October,  1881,  he  numliercd 
among  his  guests  descendants  of  Lafayette,  Ruchambeau 
and  De  Grasse  —  our  allies  a  hundred  years  before.  He 
visited  many  of  the  provincial  cities,  where  fetes  and  banquets 
were  given  in  his  honor.  At  Le  Puy,  September  3,  1883, 
he  assisted  in  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  Lafayette,  and 
upon  this  occasion,  in  the  quaint  old  town  in  the  Cevennes, 
the  stars  and  stripes  were  everywhere  displayed  in  union  with 
the  tiicolor.  On  July  4,  1881,  the  great  statue  of  "  Liberty 
Enlitrhteninsf  the  World  "  which  now  adorns  the  harbor  of 
New  York,  the  gift  of  a  hundred  thousand  Frenchmen,  was 
formally  presented  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
accepted,  in  their  name,  by  Minister  Morton,  who  had  himself 
clinched  the  first  rivet  in  the  gigantic  figure. 

But  Mr.  Morton  not  only  strove  by  these  means,  and  with 
eminent  success,  to  preserve  the  cordial  relations  between  the 
two  countries ;  he  likewise  performed  diplomatic  services 
of  jrreat  commercial  benefit  to  the  United  States.  He 
obtained  a  decree  in  Jidy,  1882,  whereby  the  legal  standing 
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of  American  corporations  was  to  be  recognized  in  French 
courts  of  law,  a  concession  which  previous  envoys  had  sought 
in  vain.  It  has  proved  especially  beneficial  to  American 
insurance  companies,  by  enabling  them  to  establish  agencies 
abroad.  He  also  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  West,  by  the 
skilful  manner  in  which  he  conducted  the  negotiations  which 
led  to  the  removal  of  restrictions  upon  the  importation  of 
American  pork  products  into  France. 

Mr.  Morton  has  received  many  marks  of  esteem  from  his 
fellow-citizens.  Dartmouth  in  1881,  and  Middlebury  (where 
he  had  endowed  a  scholarship,)  in  1882,  gave  him  the  deo-ree 
of  LL.  D.  He  declined  a  nomination  for  Vice-president  in 
1880,  but  accepted  one  in  1888,  with  General  Harrison,  and 
was  elected.  From  March  4,  1889,  till  March  4,  1893,  he 
presided  over  the  deliberations  of  the  Senate  with  such  rare 
ability,  that  at  the  close  of  his  term  of  office,  every  member 
of  that  body,  without  any  distinction  of  party,  joined  in 
tendering  him  a  comphmentary  banquet.  His  benevolence 
has  already  been  alluded  to,  but  it  may  be  well  to  add  that 
he  contributed  one  quarter  of  the  shipload  of  provisions 
which  was  sent  in  1880  to  the  starving  peasants  of  Ireland. 
Mr.  Morton's  summer  residence  is  "EUerslie  "  at  Rhinebeck, 
on  the  Hudson,  which  he  purchased  in  188G. 
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Portrait   by   Lincoln   in   the  State   House  at  Providence.      Copied 
by  permission  of  the  state  authorities. 
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^i^MBROSE  EVERETT  BURNSIDE  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  general  officers  in  the 
Union  army.  If  he  was  not  uniformly  success- 
ful, the  blame  for  his  partial  failures  rested  upon 
other  shoulders  than  his,  and  he  was  free  from 
that  most  common,  yet  most  childish  failing  of 
military  men,  extreme  sensitiveness  with  regard  to 
rank.  His  great-grandfather  was  a  Scot,  who  es- 
poused the  cause  of  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie  in 
1745,  and  afterward  emigrated  to  South  Carolina. 
His  grandfather  was  a  captain  in  a  loyal  South 
Carolina  regiment,  and  fought  for  the  king  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War ;  his  father  was  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of 
Indiana,  and  Ambrose  himself  was  born  at  Liberty  in  that 
State,  May  23, 1824.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools, 
and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  was  apprenticed  to  a  merchant 
tailor  in  a  neighboring  town.  He  mastered  his  trade  quickly, 
and,  returning  to  Liberty,  set  up  in  business.  Suddenly  he 
formed  the  determination  to  apply  for  a  cadetship  at  West 
Point,  and  in  March,  1843,  he  was  gratified  by  receiving  the 
coveted  appointment  from  President  Tyler. 

Burnside  graduated  in  war-time,  and  directly  after  receiving 
his  Second  Lieutenant's  commission,  July  1,  1847,  he  was 
sent  to  Mexico.  He  did  not  reach  the  city,  however,  until 
after  the  close  of  hostilities,  and  upon  the  evacuation,  he  was 
ordered  with  his  battery  to  Fort  Adams  at  Newport,  R.  I. 
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At  this  delightful  station  —  the  paradise  of  army  posts  —  he 
remained  upward  of  a  year,  when  he  was  sent  to  New 
Mexico.  During  his  stay  there  he  was  wounded  in  an  alfray 
with  the  Indians,  and  he  was  subsequently  stationed  at  St. 
Louis,  and  again  on  the  Mexican  border  with  the  Boundary 
Commission.  In  March,  1852,  he  was  again  sent  to  Newport, 
havinff,  meanwhile,  become  the  inventor  of  a  breech-loading 
firearm,  and  received  his  commission  as  First  Lieutenant. 

In  April,  1852,  Lieutenant  Burnside  was  married  to  Miss 
Mary  R.  Bishop,  of  Providence,  and  later  in  the  year  he 
resio-ned  his  commission  in  the  army  and  settled  at  Bristol, 
R.  I.,  where  with  the  aid  of  friends  he  established  the 
"  Bristol  RiHe  Works,"  for  the  manufacture  of  the  weapons 
he  had  devised.  He  was  a  major-general  of  the  Rhode 
Island  militia  in  1855,  and  one  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  at 
West  Point  in  1856.  In  1857  he  was  defeated,  as  a  Demo- 
crat, in  a  congressional  election.  He  hoped  to  obtain  a 
contract  from  the  Government  for  a  quantity  of  his  rifles, 
but  in  this  he  was  disappointed,  and  in  consequence,  the 
"  Bristol  Rifle  Works  "  became  bankrupt.  Sacrificing  every- 
thin*'-,  even  bis  patent  and  his  uniform,  for  the  benefit  of 
his  creditors,  whom  he  eventually  paid  in  full,  he  went  West 
to  find  some  new  employment.  Through  the  kindness  of 
General  (then  Captain)  McClellan,  he  entered  the  service  of 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  and  in  June,  18G0,  was  ap- 
pointed treasurer  of  the  corporation,  with  his  office  in  New 
York.  With  the  proclamation  for  troops,  he  put  his  affairs 
in  order,  and  was  ready  to  respond  immediately  to  Governor 
Sprague's  caU  on  April  15,  1861,  and  on  the  following  day 
he  was  connnissioned,  at  Providence,  Colonel  of  the  First 
Rhode  Island. 

Colonel  Burnside's  regiment  accompanied  General  Patter- 
son's expedition  to  Harper's  Ferry  and  beyond,  in  June,  but 
was  soon  recalled  to  Washington  by  General  Scott.  The 
First  Rhode    Island  was  a  three  months'  regiment,  and   its 
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term  of  enlistment  having  expired,  it  returned  home  four 
days  after  the  Bull  Run  disaster,  in  which  its  colonel  com- 
manded a  brigade  with  skill  and  bravery.  On  the  6th  of 
August,  Burnside  was  commissioned  Brigadier-General  of 
Volunteers.  He  was  employed  for  awhile  in  inspecting  the 
three  years'  troops  which  were  now  pouring  into  Washington ; 
but  in  October  he  was  ordered  to  Annapolis  for  the  purpose 
of  organizing  a  "  coast  division,"  composed  largely  of  New 
England  men,  to  operate  against  Southern  seaports.  By  the 
1st  of  January,  1862,  he  had  gathered  an  army  of  sixteen 
thousand.  On  the  9th  they  were  transported  to  Fortress 
Monroe,  and  on  the  11th  they  sailed  from  Hampton  Roads, 
under  sealed  orders,  accompanied  by  a  naval  armament  under 
the  command  of  Com.  L.  M.  Goldsborousrh. 

The  destination  of  the  expedition  was  the  North  Carolina 
Sounds.  The  weather  was  at  first  propitious,  but  hardly 
had  the  fleet  rounded  stormy  Hatteras  when  a  terrific  tempest 
arose,  which  continued  for  a  fortnight.  Several  vessels  were 
driven  on  shore,  and  a  large  quantity  of  arms  and  stores 
were  lost,  together  with  many  horses.  By  the  25th  the 
crippled  fleet  had  passed  the  narrow  Hatteras  Inlet,  into 
Pamlico  Sound.  Several  days  were  required  to  refit  and 
establish  a  depot  of  supplies  on  shore,  and  then,  on  February 
7th  and  8th,  a  combined  naval  and  military  attack  was  made 
upon  Roanoke  Island,  which  was  forced  to  surrender.  This 
victory  caused  great  rejoicing  at  the  North,  and  the  name  of 
Burnside  was  everywhere  spoken  with  a  thrill  of  patriotic 
pride.  Rhode  Island  voted  him  a  sword,  the  Legislatures 
of  other  States  gave  him  their  thanks,  and  he  was  immedi- 
ately commissioned  Major-General  of  Volunteers.  But  the 
work  of  the  famous  Burnside  Expedition  was  not  yet  all 
accomplished.  Newbern  was  captured  on  March  14th,  after 
a  sharp  action,  and  Beaufort  soon  afterward,  but  Fort 
Macon,  near  the  latter  city,  held  out  till  the  26th  of  April. 
The  irresolute  General  McClellan   now  put  a  stop  to  Burn- 
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side's  further  advance  into  North  Carolina,  and  the  troops 
remained  comparatively  inactive  for  several  months.  Until 
the  arrival  of  a  military  governor.  General  Burnside  was 
burdened  with  the  responsibility  of  the  civil  government  of 
the  conquered  district.  He  held  the  nominal  command  of 
the  Department  of  North  Carolina  until  August  26 ;  but 
about  the  1st  of  July  he  took  two-thirds  of  his  troops  to 
Virginia,  to  cooperate  with  McClellan. 

His  command  was  now  reorganized  as  the  Ninth  Army 
Corps,  and  ordered  to  Fredericksburg  as  a  part  of  the  Army 
of  Virginia  under  General  John  Pope.  Burnside  was 
Pope's  superior,  but  he  showed  his  sterling  good  sense  by 
cheerfully  obeying  his  orders,  without  regard  to  questions 
of  military  etiquette,  and  patriotically  performed  his  duty 
during  the  short  campaign  in  which  insubordination  and 
jealousy  wrought  the  ruin  of  the  Army  of  Virginia.  In 
September,  1SG2,  the  rebel  General  Lee,  after  threatening 
an  attack  upon  the  National  Capital,  siuldenly  moved  North- 
ward into  Maryland,  and  occupied  Frederick.  General 
McClellan  dispatched  an  army  against  him,  and  on  the  12th, 
General  Burnside,  in  command  of  the  advance,  entered 
Frederick,  close  upon  the  retiring  enemy,  and  was  received 
by  the  inhabitants  as  a  deliverer.  Two  days  later  he 
directed  the  movements  at  the  battle  of  South  Mountain, 
although  General  McClellan  in  his  official  report  failed  to 
give  him  credit  for  so  doing.  At  the  great  battle  of 
Antietam,  September  17,  1862,  his  corps  met  the  rebels 
under  Longstreet  in  the  desperate  fight  at  the  Stone  Bridge. 
Three  assaults  were  made  upon  the  enemy's  position,  the 
last  and  successful  one  being  headed  by  Burnside  in  person. 
To  his  demands  for  reenforcements,  McClellan  turned  a  deaf 
ear,  but  ordered  him  to  hold  the  bridge  at  all  hazards.  He 
held  the  bridge,  and  the  day  was  won. 

Lee  recrossed  the  Potomac  that  same  night,  but  to  the 
surprise  of  all,  McClellan  neglected  to  follow  uj)  bis  advan- 
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tage  for  thirty-six  hours,  and  even  then  quickly  abandoned 
the  pursuit.  President  Lincoln  himself  visited  the  head- 
quarters and  gave  peremptory  orders  to  advance,  but 
McClellan  continued  dilatory,  and  in  the  end,  disobedient. 
On  the  13th  of  October,  Burnside,  with  a  portion  of  his 
own  corps  and  some  other  ti-oops,  crossed  the  Potomac  and 
proceeded  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  but 
the  month  of  October  passed  away  before  the  main  body  of 
the  army  was  in  Virginia.  Instead  of  following  Lee  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  McClellan  remained  east  of  the  moun- 
tains, forfeiting  aU  claim  to  further  forbearance  on  the  part 
of  the  War  Department.  On  the  5th  of  November  he  was 
relieved,  and  General  Burnside,  after  having  on  two  previous 
occasions  declined  the  honor,  assumed,  with  heartfelt  re- 
luctance, the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  As 
is  well  known,  he  held  this  command  a  little  more  than  two 
months,  and  he  met  with  overwhelming  defeat  at  Fredericks- 
burg. But,  although  the  disaster  was  the  result  of  no  mis- 
management on  his  part,  he  nobly  assumed  all  responsibility, 
disdaining  to  shield  himself  by  seeking  to  inculpate  any 
other  person.  An  unfortunate  spirit  of  dissatisfaction,  if 
not  of  actual  insubordination,  became  rife  among  his  general 
officers ;  his  plans  were  criticised,  and  even  thwarted.  Under 
these  circumstances  he  placed  his  resignation  in  the  hands 
of  the  President.  This  the  latter  refused  to  accept,  but  on 
January  26,  1863,  he  relieved  General  Burnside  from  his 
command,  replacing  him  by  General  Joseph  E.  Hooker. 

After  a  short  visit  to  Rhode  Island,  where  his  reception 
proved  that  his  misfortunes  had  not  in  any  way  impaired 
his  popularity,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Department  of  the  Ohio,  which  he  assumed  at  Cincinnati, 
March  25.  He  had  now  a  double  duty  to  perform.  Not 
only  was  he  to  check  a  brave  enemy  in  the  field,  but  likewise 
to  guard  against  the  machinations  of  domestic  traitors,  who 
abounded  in  Kentucky,  and  even  in  Southern  Ohio,  Indiana 
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and  Illinois.  Against  the  latter  class  he  devised  strincjent 
measures.  C.  L.  Vallandigham,  a  Member  of  Congress  from 
Ohio,  made  himself  obnoxious  by  his  incendiary  speeches, 
encouraging  his  hearers  to  resist  the  orders  of  President 
Lincoln  as  they  would  those  of  a  tyrant.  He  was  arrested, 
and  condemned  by  a  military  commission  to  imjjrisonment, 
but  the  sentence  was  modified  by  the  President  to  banishment 
within  the  rebel  lines.  There  were  not  wanting  men  at  the 
North  who  openly  proclaimed  their  sympathy  with  these 
despisers  of  governmental  authority,  and  denounced  General 
Burnside's  severity.  We  can  cheerfnlly  forgive  a  foe,  van- 
quished in  open  fight,  but  the  memory  of  the  "  copperhead  " 
will  be  held  in  everlasting  execration.  These  were  the  dark- 
est hours  of  the  war,  but  they  were  harbingers  of  a  glorious 
dawn.  After  the  fall  of  Vicksburg,  Burnside's  Army  of 
the  Ohio  was  concentrated  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  began 
its  movement,  simultaneously  with  that  of  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland  under  Rosecrans,  for  the  relief  of  Eastern 
Tennessee.  Making  a  rapid  forced  march  across  the  Cumbei-- 
laud  Mountains,  he  occupied  Knoxville,  September  "4,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  loyal  people,  and  soon  afterward  defeated 
the  rebels  at  Cumberland  Gap.  Sickness  now  caused  him 
to  tender  his  resignation,  but  President  Lincoln  telegraphed: 
"  We  cannot  allow  you  to  resign."  Then  came  another 
turn  in  the  tide,  Rosecrans  was  forced  to  assume  the  de- 
fensive at  Chattanooga,  and  Longstreet  attacked  Burnside's 
army,  November  14.  Five  battles  were  fought  in  the  course 
of  the  next  four  days,  Burnside  slowly  retreating  on  Knox- 
ville in  accordance  with  orders  from  General  Grant,  so  as 
to  draw  Longstreet  away  from  Bragg  at  Chattanooga.  After 
sustiiining  a  severe  siege,  and  several  desperate  assaults 
during  the  remainder  of  the  month  of  November,  he  was 
rescued  from  his  perilous  position  by  General  Sherman,  and 
shortly  afterward  resigned  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Ohio  to  Gen.  J.  G.  Foster. 
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Diirins:  the  next  few  months  General  Burnside  was  en- 
gaged  in  recruiting  the  Ninth  Corps,  and,  as  it  was  under- 
stood, for  special  service.  But  it  was  decided  to  again 
incorporate  the  corps  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
once  more  Burnside  loyally  waived  his  rank  and  took  the 
subordinate  position  assigned  to  him.  On  the  25th  of  April, 
1864,  his  twenty-five  thousand  men,  in  four  divisions,  one 
consisting  entirely  of  negroes,  were  reviewed  in  Washington 
by  the  President,  and  went  into  camp  at  Alexandria.  Fol- 
lowing General  Grant  in  the  advance  toward  Richmond,  he 
joined  the  main  body  of  the  army  on  the  second  day  of  the 
fiofht  in  the  Wilderness.  Seven  thousand  men  of  his  com- 
mand  were  disabled  during  the  terrible  forty  days'  campaign, 
closing  with  the  change  of  base.  After  this  sanguinary 
struggle  came  the  siege  of  Petersburg,  which  witnessed  the 
abrupt  close  of  General  Burnside's  military  career.  Under 
his  direction  a  mine  four  hundred  feet  in  length,  with  two 
galleries,  was  constructed  under  a  portion  of  the  enemy's 
works  directly  in  front  of  his  position,  and  charged  with 
four  tons  of  powder.  It  was  proposed  when  this  was  ex- 
ploded to  rush  through  the  breach  and  capture  a  hill  com- 
mandmsf  the  town.  The  mine  was  fired  on  the  30th  of 
July,  but  the  rest  of  the  plan  was  only  imperfectly  carried 
out,  owing  to  the  interference  of  General  Meade  with  the 
disposition  of  Burnside's  trooj^s.  For  this  "  miserable  fail- 
ure," which  caused  a  loss  of  over  five  thousand  men  to  the 
Federal  Army,  Meade  saw  fit  to  hold  Burnside  responsible, 
and  a  court-martial  sustained  the  charge ;  but  an  investigation 
by  Congress  entirely  exonerated  Burnside.  He  was  relieved 
from  the  command  of  the  Ninth  Corps,  August  13,  and  was 
not  again  in  the  field. 

He  took  an  active  part  in  the  political  campaign  of  1864, 
in  behalf  of  the  reelection  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  after  the 
close  of  the  War  his  resignation  was  accepted  by  President 
Johnson.     He  now  resumed  his  interest  in  the  construction 
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and  management  of  Western  railroads,  and  became  connected 
■with  various  business  enterprises  in  the  city  of  Providence 
and  elsewhere.  In  April,  18GG,  he  was  elected  Governor  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  was  similarly  honored  in  the  two  followln'r 
years.  In  November,  18G9,  he  went  abroad  on  business,  and 
received  a  cordial  welcome  from  English  military  men.  He 
was  in  London  in  the  following  July  when  war  was  declared 
against  Prussia  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  He  naturally 
took  a  deep  interest  in  the  movements  of  the  French  and 
German  armies,  and  in  September,  he  visited  the  Prussian 
headquarters  at  Versailles.  Here  he  met  with  unexpected 
favor  from  Count  Von  Bismarck,  and  was  permitted  to  enter 
Paris  under  a  flag  of  truce.  He  made  earnest,  though 
fruitless  eiforts  to  arrange  for  negotiations  between  tlie  com- 
batants ;  but  through  his  intercession  a  number  of  American 
citizens  were  permitted  by  the  Germans  to  leave  the  be- 
leaguered city.  In  January,  1875,  he  was  elected  United 
States  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

General  Burnside  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  Mprch  5, 
1875,  was  reelected  in  1880,  and  remained  a  member  until 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  participated  in  all  the  leading 
debates  upon  questions  pertaining  to  commerce,  military 
affairs  and  education.  On  September  Hi,  1881,  while  the 
nation  yet  watched  in  the  agony  of  suspense  by  the  bed  of 
the  patient  sufferer  at  Elberon,  Senator  Burnside  died  very 
suddenly  at  his  beautiful  farm,  "  Edgehill,"  at  Bristol,  R.  I. 
Large-hearted,  generous  and  noble,  he  was  uniforndy  cour- 
teous in  his  intercourse  with  his  fellow-citizens,  knowing  no 
distinctions  of  rank  or  condition,  and  in  the  history  of  his 
adopted  State,  the  loss  of  no  mar  was  ever  so  universally 
mourned.  His  wife's  death  occurred  five  years  before  his 
own,  and  he  left  no  children. 
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From  aa  original  loaned  to  the  publishers  by  Mrs.  Cox. 
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ll^^^lAMUEL  SULLIVAN  COX,  born  in  Zanesville, 
.V  -i^Mlll  qIjJq^  September  30,  1824,  was  one  of  the  eight 
children  o£  Ezekiel  Taylor  Cox  who  lived  to 
years  o£  maturity.  Ezekiel  was  a  relative  of 
John  W.  Taylor,  the  Speaker  of  the  Sixteenth 
and  Nineteenth  Congresses,  the  only  citizen  of 
New  York  who  ever  held  the  position.  He  was 
the  owner  of  the  first  paper  mill  west  of  the 
Alleghanies,  editor  of  the  Muskingum  3Iessen- 
ger,  clerk  of  the  county,  and  t\yo  years  a  member 
of  the  Ohio  Senate.  He  was  the  son  of  Briga- 
dier-General James  Cox,  of  New  Jersey,  a  member 
of  the  Tenth  Congress.  Samuel  Sullivan  gave  early  promise 
of  becoming  a  worthy  representative  of  a  family  which  had 
thus  been  active  in  public  affairs  for  two  generations.  Be- 
fore he  was  five  years  old,  he  could  read  and  write,  and  soon 
began  to  display  a  very  decided  taste  for  literature.  At  the 
age  of  eleven  he  became  his  father's  assistant  as  County  Clerk, 
and  while  performing  the  duties  of  the  office  with  accept- 
ance, he  gained  some  insight  into  the  forms  and  principles 
of  common  law.  Now,  as  all  through  his  busy  life,  he  was 
indebted  for  his  success,  in  a  great  degree,  to  his  marvellous 
memory.  Facts  once  learned,  objects  once  seen,  were  never 
forgotten,  and  his  brain  became  a  teeming  storehouse  of 
knowledge  which  he  could  draw  upon  at  will  for  argument, 
illustration  or  anecdote.  Entering  the  Ohio  University  at 
Athens,  he  reached  his  sophomore  year,  when  he  left  that 
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institution  fur  Brown  University,  Providence.  His  father's 
means  were  limited,  and  lie  may  be  said  to  have  worked  his 
way  during  the  two  years  in  which  he  was  a  student  at 
Brown,  as  his  support  was  largely,  if  not  wholly,  derived 
from  his  own  pen.  He  graduated  with  honors  in  1846, 
gaining  especial  distinction  in  the  branches  of  political 
economy,  literary  criticism,  history  and  the  classics. 

Returning  to  his  Ohio  home,  he  spent  two  years  or  more 
in  the  study  aiul  practice  of  law.  On  the  11th  of  October, 
1849,  he  married  Miss  Julia  A.  Buckingham.  The  wedding 
journey  was  an  extended  tour  through  Europe  and  the  East, 
which  furnished  a  theme  for  his  first  published  work,  "  The 
Buckeye  Abroad,"  which  appeared  in  1851.  He  now  settled 
at  Columbus,  and  soon  abandoned  his  profession  for  the 
more  congenial  pursuits  of  literature,  journalism  and  politics. 
In  1853  he  assumed  the  editorship  of  the  Statesman,  at 
Columbus,  and  came  into  prominence  as  a  local  manager  of 
the  Democratic  party.  It  was  in  the  early  days  of  his 
connection  with  the  Statesman  that  a  stilted  word-picture, 
entitled,  "  A  great  old  Sunset,"  caused  some  rival  to  style 
him  "  Sunset  Cox,"  a  name  by  which  he  was  universally 
known  in  later  years,  and  of  which  he  was  never  ashamed. 
In  1855  he  made  his  first  visit  to  Washington,  in  search, 
no  doubt,  of  his  share  in  the  public  patronage.  Mr.  Pierce 
offered  him  at  first  the  secretaryship  of  legation  at  London, 
and  afterward  at  Lima,  which  latter  post  was  accepted ;  but 
IMr.  Cox  got  no  further  on  his  Southern  journey  than  Aspin- 
wall,  sickness  compelling  him  to  relinquish  his  office. 

Mr.  Cox  was  first  elected  to  the  National  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  185G,  as  a  member  of  the  Thirty-Fifth  Congress. 
He  did  not  sit  in  the  Thirty-Ninth  or  Fortieth  Congress,  but 
was  a  member  of  every  other,  up  to  and  including  the 
Fiftieth,  and  Avas  elected  to  the  Fifty-First,  although  he 
died  before  its  meeting.  For  the  first  eight  years  of  this 
long  period  of  legislative  service  he  represented  the  capital 
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district  of  his  native  State,  for  the  remaining  nineteen  some 
one  of  the  metropoUtan  districts  of  his  adopted  State,  New 
York.  He  entered  Congress  as  a  Democrat,  and  through 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  in  victory  and  in  defeat,  he 
remained  a  Democrat  to  the  end;  and  yet,  strong  partisan 
as  he  was,  he  could,  when  occasion  demanded,  rise  superior 
to  party  and  show  himself  a  patriot.  In  his  very  first 
speech  in  the  House,  he  defied  the  party  lash,  by  taking 
ground  against  the  Buchanan  administration  on  the  question 
of  the  Lecompton  constitution.  His  speech  was  remarkable 
as  being  at  once  the  maiden  effort  of  the  young  congress- 
man and  the  first  speech  ever  made  in  tlie  present  Repre- 
sentatives' Hall,  being  delivered  on  the  16th  of  December, 
1857,  the  day  on  which  the  Hall  was  first  occupied.  It 
antagonized  the  views  of  the  President,  as  set  forth  in  his 
message,  and  hence  Mr.  Cox  lost  caste  with  the  administra- 
tion. He  was  also  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  Homestead 
bill,  which  Mr.  Buchanan  vetoed. 

Probably  no  public  man  in  America,  certainly  no  American 
statesman,  has  ever  had  such  a  reputation  for  readiness  in 
debate,  quickness  of  repartee,  for  ^vit  and  humor,  as  Mr, 
Cox  enjoyed.  His  name  instinctively  suggests  a  witticism, 
his  writings  overflow  with  merriment,  and  his  speeches  were 
more  frequently  interrujjted  by  "  laughter "  than  those  of 
any  of  his  colleagues.  He  made  humor  an  all-powerful 
weapon  of  debate,  his  keenest  thrusts  were  both  pointed 
and  softened  by  a  jest ;  but  he  never  intentionally  wounded 
the  feelings  of  an  opponent. 

Mr.  Cox  deprecated  the  secession  of  the  Southern  States, 
and,  in  common  with  all  "  war  Democrats,"  supported  the 
Government  by  voting  supplies  for  the  soldiers  in  the  field  ; 
but  he  frequently  opposed  the  political  coiu'se  of  the  domi- 
nant party,  especially  in  what  seemed  to  him  their  reluctance, 
or  unwillingness,  to  make  any  concessions  to  the  insurgents 
for  the  sake  of  restoring  peace.     In  1861   he  pronounced  a 
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eiiloi^y  upon  Senator  Doujjflas,  and  in  the  same  year  proposed 
tlie  name  of  William  T.  Sherman  for  appointment  as  Bri<ra- 
dier-General  o£  Volunteers,  displaying  by  this  action  (said 
President  Lincoln)  intuitive  perception  and  moral  greatness. 
In  1863  he  was  the  minority  candidate  for  the  Speakership, 
and  althouofh  he  was  never  elected  to  that  office,  he  was,  on 
many  occasions,  called  upon  to  preside  temporarily  over  the 
deliberations  of  the  House.  In  a  speech  made  and  published 
in  18G3  he  was,  perhaps,  needlessly  harsh  towards  the  people 
of  New  England.  It  was  entitled  "  Puritanism  in  Politics," 
and  tendered  to  discredit  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  to  belittle 
their  influence  upon  the  free  institutions  of  our  land.  His 
majorities  in  the  Columbus  district  were,  at  each  election, 
small,  and  in  1864  he  was  defeated  by  Mr.  Shellabarger, 
a  Eepublican,  by  more  than  three  thousand  votes. 

Mr.  Cox  now  retired  from  Congress  for  four  years,  but 
for  his  brain  and  tongue  and  pen  there  was  no  rest.  He 
never  ceased  his  political  activity,  and  Avas  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  of  1864  and  1868.  On 
the  lecture  platform  and  the  stump,  he  addressed  delighted 
auditors,  and  he  was  a  constant  contributor  both  to  party 
journals  and  literary  magazines.  His  "  Eight  Years  in  Con- 
gress," published  in  1865,  is  a  collection  of  speeches,  pre- 
faced by  a  slight  memoir.  In  1866  he  removed  to  New 
York  City,  and  two  years  later  was  again  elected  to  a  seat 
in  Congress.  The  War  was  now  over  and  new  issues  were 
before  the  people.  The  most  important  of  these  was  the 
reconstruction  cpiestion,  upon  which  Mr.  Cox  was  quite  at 
variance  with  the  party  in  power.  He  would  have  restored 
the  Southern  States  to  their  former  ])lace  in  the  Union  the 
instant  they  ceased  to  resist  the  \a\d\A  authority  of  the 
Government,  but  the  majority  of  the  Northern  people 
thought  it  proper  to  impose  certain  penalties  and  prerequisite 
conditions.  It  does  not  come  within  our  province  to  decide 
which   party  was  right  in  the  dreary  controversy,  but   the 
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fact  remains  that  time  has  brought  about  the  condition  of 
affairs  which  Mr.  Cox  sought  to  establish,  and  he  lived  to 
witness  the  consummation. 

In  the  various  committees  on  which  he  was  placed  — 
Eules,  Foreign  Affairs,  Banking,  the  Centennial  —  he  was  a 
ceaseless,  patient  and  conscientious  laborer.  In  his  famil- 
iarity with  details  he  was  without  a  peer,  and  as  we  have 
already  said,  his  knowledge  was  encyclopedic.  He  strongly 
opposed  the  bill  to  enforce  the  Fourteenth  Amendment, 
passed  in  April,  1871.  He  saw  in  the  effort  to  suppress  the 
violence  of  the  Ku-klux  orsfanization  the  buarbear  of  central- 
ization,  and  the  schemes  of  a  political  party  to  perpetuate 
its  power.  In  the  election  of  1870,  his  Republican  opponent 
was  Horace  Greeley ;  two  years  later  he  warmly  supported 
that  gentleman's  candidacy  in  the  presidential  contest;  but 
was  himself  defeated,  having  run  upon  a  general  ticket  for 
Congressman  at  large.  One  of  the  New  York  members- 
elect,  however,  died,  and  Mr.  Cox  was  chosen  in  his  place. 
His  party  controlled  the  Forty-Fifth,  and  the  two  follo\^^ng 
Congresses,  but  his  opposition  to  Mr.  Tilden  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  of  1876  operated  to  exclude  him  from  the 
permanent  Speakership.  In  1876  his  election  was  nearly 
unanimous,  only  forty-one  votes  being  cast  against  him. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cox'  visited  Europe  in  1869,  and  again  in 
1881,  the  events  of  the  former  trip  being  recorded  in  "  A 
Search  for  Winter  Sunbeams,"  and  those  of  the  latter  in 
"Arctic  Sunbeams"  and  "Orient  Sunbeams"  —  apt  titles 
under  which  to  describe  the  experiences  of  a  man  upon  whose 
sunny  countenance  was  never  a  scowl  of  misanthropy.  His 
most  important  book,  "  Three  Decades  of  Federal  Legisla- 
tion," appeared  in  1885,  and  in  that  year  President  Cleveland 
appointed  him  Minister  to  Turkey.  Mrs.  Cox  accompanied 
her  husband  as  usual  to  the  court  of  the  Sultan,  where  he 
was  by  no  means  a  stranger,  and  she  was  decorated  with  the 
Order  of    Shefakat.     Mr.   Cox   remained   at    Constantinople 
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only  a  year,  being  warned  by  a  severe  hemorrhage  to  return 
home.  He  received  from  Abdul  Hamid,  the  Order  of  the 
Medjidi.  He  had  resigned  his  seat  in  the  House  to  accept 
the  Turkish  Mission,  but  was  reelected  in  November,  18SG. 

A  sketch  of  Congressman  Cox's  liie  would  be  sadly  in- 
complete without  some  reference  to  his  labors  in  behalf  of 
the  Life-Saving  Service.  He  was  the  foremost  champion  of 
the  surfmen,  and  his  memory  is  tenderly  cherished  by  them. 
Instituted  in  1871  on  the  New  Jersey  shore,  gradually  ex- 
tended to  other  portions  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  finally, 
in  187-i,  to  the  Gulf,  Pacific  and  Lake  coasts,  the  service 
was  constantly  fostered  by  Mr.  Cox,  and  became,  at  length, 
more  efficient  even  than  the  Royal  National  Life-Boat  In- 
stitution of  Great  Britain,  which  had  hitherto  been  superior 
to  any  other  in  the  world.  It  was  with  pardonable  pride 
that  he  said  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  April,  1888  : 
"  The  reminiscences  of  party  wrangling  and  political  strife 
seem  to  me  like  nebuUe  of  the  past,  without  form  and  void. 
But  what  little  I  have  accomplished  in  connection  with  this 
Life-Saving  Service  is  compensation  '  sweeter  than  the  honey 
in  the  honeycomb.'  It  is  its  own  exceeding  great  reward." 
Mr.  Cox  was  likewise  distinguished  for  his  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  letter  carriers  and  railway  postal  clerks.  He  died  at 
his  residence  in  New  York  City,  after  a  very  brief  illness, 
September  10,  1889.  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 
from  Brown  in  1885,  and  in  1887,  his  last  book  was  published, 
"  The  Diversions  of  a  Diplomat  in  Turkey."  We  quote,  in 
closing,  from  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Railway  Mail 
Service  Association  :  "  He  was  of  gentle  manners,  amiable 
disposition  and  pure  private  character;  a  scholar  of  rare 
attainments,  an  author  witty  and  wise,  a  statesman  of  com- 
prehensive views,  and  a  philanthropist  whose  sympathies  ran 
out  to  all  his  fellow-creatures." 


^^ 
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}T  Kennett  Square,  in  Southeastern  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  11th  of  January,  1825,  was  born 
James  Bayard  Taylor,  the  poet,  traveller  and 
diplomat.  In  school,  on  the  farm,  in  the 
printing-  office,  he  delighted  to  express  his 
youthful  fancies  in  rhythmic  measures.  In  his 
eighteenth  year,  if  not  earlier,  he  began  to  be 
a  contributor  of  verses  to  various  periodicals, 
including  "  Graham's  Magazine,"  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  by  means  of  correspondence  he  gained 
the  acquaintance  of  a  number  of  gentlemen 
prominent  in  literary  circles.  Geographical  study 
and  the  perusal  of  books  of  travel  awakened  an 
ardent  and  unquenchable  desire  to  visit  distant  lands.  He 
made  inquiries  concerning  the  cost  of  a  European  tour,  and 
found  that,  if  undertaken  in  the  ordinary  way,  it  was  far 
beyond  his  means.  Yet  he  determined  to  find  some  way  by 
which  to  accomplish  his  object.  Through  the  aid  of  friends 
in  West  Chester  and  Philadelphia,  he  was  enabled  to  have 
published  a  volimie  of  poems  which  netted  him  twenty 
dollars  above  expenses.  As  much  more  was  obtained  from 
the  sale  of  other  verses,  in  manuscript,  while  two  kindly- 
disposed  Philadelphia  editors  advanced  him  a  hundred  dollars, 
to  be  repaid  in  "  Letters  from  Europe."  Thus  scantily  sup- 
plied with  money,  in  June,  1844,  in  company  with  a  cousin 
who  was  going  abroad  for  study,  he  walked  the  greater 
portion  of  the  way  to  Washington,  where  passports  were 
procured.     This  done,  they  proceeded  to  New  York,  where 
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even  tlie  friendly  interest  of  N.  P.  Willis  failed  to  secure 
for  Bayard  (he  liad  dropped  his  first  name)  u  position  as 
foreign  correspondent ;  but  Horace  Greeley  promised  to 
accept  his  letters  for  publication,  if  they  should  be  worthy 
of  insertion  in  the  Tribune. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  1844,  Bayard,  with  his  cousin  and 
another  companion,  sailed  from  New  York,  and  after  a 
voyage  of  twenty-nine  days,  during  which  nine  passengers 
occupied  the  eight  l>crths  of  a  cabin  eight  feet  by  seven, 
they  landed  at  Liverpool.  Without  st()p})ing  a  day  in  that 
great  city,  they  took  passage  for  Port  Rush  in  Ireland,  visited 
Giant's  Causeway,  and  then  crossed  the  North  Channel  to 
Scotland.  From  Dumbarton  they  made  their  way,  on  foot 
whenever  practicable,  to  Lochs  Lomond  and  Katrine.  They 
scaled  Ben  Lomond,  and  hurried  southward  by  way  of 
Glasgow  to  Ayr  and  AUoway.  Bayard  had  noted  the  squalor 
of  the  Irish  peasants,  and  now  viewed  with  sorrow  and  dis- 
gust the  prevalence  of  drunkenness  in  the  home-land  of 
Burns.  From  Ayr  to  Edinburgh,  and  from  thence  to  New- 
castle, where  the  tired  pedestrians  took  a  boat  for  London, 
every  mile  of  the  way  teemed  with  objects  of  interest  to  the 
enthusiastic  boy-poet,  who  now  began  to  give  to  the  world 
those  letters  of  forei<rn  travel  which  were  to  form  so  large 
and  important  a  part  of  his  life-work. 

London  was  reached  late  in  August,  and  a  week  was  de- 
voted to  sightseeing  in  the  metropolis  of  the  world.  Living 
in  the  most  obscure  inns,  tramping  or  riding  in  the  cheapest 
conveyances,  the  friends  proceed  to  Dover,  cross  the  Channel, 
and  are  now,  of  a  truth,  strangers  in  a  strange  land.  From 
Ostend  their  route  lies  through  Ghent  and  Aix-la-Chapelle 
to  Cologne,  on  the  Rhine ;  thence  up  the  incomparable  river 
to  Mainz,  to  Frankfort,  where  Bayard  is  hospitably  entertained 
by  the  American  consul,  and  finally  to  Heidelberg,  at  whose 
venerable  university  Frank  Taylor  settles  down  to  study. 
Bayard  intended  to  follow  his  cousin's  example,  and  essayed 
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SO  to  do,  but  he  quickly  found  that  his  passion  for  travel 
would  not  bear  curbing.  Toward  the  end  of  October  he 
abandoned  his  books,  and  set  out,  with  a  hght  heart  and 
lighter  purse,  to  study  the  language  and  customs  of  the 
people  of  Germany. 

He  spent  the  winter  in  Frankfort,  and  made  bold  to  call 
upon  many  men  of  note,  his  manly  bearing  and  intelligence 
serving  as  an  offset  for  his  poverty.  With  the  opening  spring 
of  1845  he  was  again  on  foot.  He  first  sought  the  weird 
and  mysterious  region  of  the  Hartz ;  next  he  visited  Leipsig. 
The  art  treasures  of  Dresden  give  fresh  inspiration  to  his 
pen ;  in  the  Bohemian  and  Austrian  capitals  he  beholds 
magnificent  religious  spectacles,  and  listens  to  the  finest 
orchestra  in  the  world.  Amid  sights  and  sounds  enchanting, 
he  forgets  that  he  is  footsore  and  hungry,  and  pushes  on, 
limiting  his  expenses  to  about  twenty  cents  a  day.  Up  the 
Danube,  across  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg  he  trudges  from 
village  to  village,  familiarizing  himself  with  the  idiom, 
keenly  observant  at  all  times,  and  gaining  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  countries  such  as  no  holiday  tourist  can  ever 
hope  to  do.  His  first  tour  ended  at  Heidelberg,  but  in 
August  he  was  off  again,  and  this  time  his  cousin  strapped 
on  his  knapsack  and  accompanied  him.  To  Bayard  Taylor, 
a  mountain  was  a  never-failing  source  of  delight,  and  we 
may  well  imagine  that  his  cup  of  joy  was  full  as  he  plodded 
on  through  the  Black  Forest  and  over  the  majestic  Alps. 
The  Swiss  farmers,  with  their  kindly  greetings,  won  his 
heart,  and  he  rejoiced  to  be  in  a  land  where  man  had  for 
centuries  been  free.  The  journey  was  long  and  toilsome, 
but  when  he  reached  the  Paradise  of  Italy  —  Florence  —  he 
wrote  — 

"  —  all  I  wished  is  won ! 
I  sit  beneath  Italia's  sun." 

He  remained  in  Florence  several  months,  devoting  much 
of  his  time  to  the  study  of  the  Italian  language,  and  then 
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■wont  to  Rome,  wliere  he  arrived  about  the  1st  of  January, 
184G.  From  Rome  he  went  by  sea  to  Marseilles,  and  lie 
landed  in  France  with  but  five  dollars  in  his  pocket.  A 
slight  remittance  from  America  enabled  him  to  reach  Paris 
in  February,  and  here  he  tarried  five  weeks,  obliged  to 
accept  the  charity  of  a  stranger.  He  then  made  his  way  to 
London,  tried  in  vain  to  get  work  in  a  printing  office,  but 
obtained  employment  from  a  publisher  until  money  arrived 
from  home  for  his  return  passage. 

Bayard  Taylor  had  now  arrived  at  man's  estate.  For  the 
next  year  he  was  engaged  in  editing  the  I^'ioneer  at  Pha-nix- 
ville,  Penn.  It  was  an  unprofitable  employment ;  but  in 
the  meantime  he  published  his  "  Views  Afoot,"  whose  im- 
mediate success  gained  for  him  an  established  position  among 
the  writers  of  America.  In  1847  the  Literary  World  of 
New  York,  and  in  1848,  the  Tribune,  secured  his  editorial 
ser\'ices,  and  his  connection  with  the  latter  journal  continued 
essentially  until  the  close  of  his  life.  Early  in  1849,  at 
Mr.  Greeley's  suggestion,  he  went  to  California,  and  he  spent 
nearly  a  year  there  at  the  very  height  of  the  gold  fever  and 
the  excitement  consefpiont  upon  the  adoption  of  a  State 
Constitution.  He  returned  home  by  the  way  of  Mexico. 
His  "  Rhymes  of  Travel "  was  published  in  1848,  his  "  El 
Dorado  "  in  1850,  the  latter  an  account  of  his  Californian 
experiences.  Bayard  Taylor  was  married  on  the  24th  of 
October,  1850,  to  Mary  S.  Agnew,  his  playmate  in  boyhood, 
and  the  inspiration  of  many  of  his  earlier  poems.  She  died, 
only  two  months  after  her  wedding  day,  a  victim  of  con- 
sumption. Suffering  from  this  great  sorrow,  and  from  the 
effects  of  the  severe  literary  and  journalistic  labor  to  which 
he  subjected  himself,  he  determined  to  seek  relief  in  eastern 
travel,  and  again  crossing  the  ocean,  he  turned  his  face 
toward  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs.  On  the  1st  of  November, 
1851,  he  was  at  Alexandria. 

The  five  years  which  intervened  between  Bayard  Taylor's 
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first  and  second  visits  to  the  Old  World  had  worked  wonder- 
ful changes.  Then,  he  was  an  impetuous  youth,  poor  and 
nearly  unknown.  Now,  he  went  ahroad  in  sober  manhood, 
followed  by  the  good  wishes  of  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Bryant, 
and  many  another  man  of  brilliant  reputation,  who  had 
learned  to  know  and  love  him.  But  his  feeling  of  deep  interest 
in  the  lives  and  customs  of  strange  peoples  was  still  the  same, 
and  ever  remained  strong.  With  two  chance  companions, 
one  of  them  a  German  gentleman,  with  whom  he  formed  a 
lasting  friendship,  and  clad  in  Arab  costume,  he  set  out  upon 
a  boat  journey  ujj  the  great  river  of  Egypt.  The  incidents 
of  the  trip,  which  of  course  we  have  no  space  to  describe  in 
detail,  were  graphically  portrayed  in  his  letters  and  later  in 
books  of  travel.  By  adopting  as  far  as  possible  the  customs 
of  the  natives,  he  gained  their  confidence  and  affection,  and 
so  was  enabled  to  see  much  of  their  inner  life  which  has 
entirely  escaped  the  superficial  observer,  or  the  scientific 
investigator,  while  he  added  to  his  former  linguistic  attain- 
ments a  fair  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  tongue.  At  Philse, 
his  German  friend  turned  back ;  Taylor  parted  from  him 
with  regret,  but  was  destined  to  meet  him  again.  Contmuing 
his  journey  southward,  he  met  everywhere  with  kindness, 
from  people  and  rulers  alike.  Beyond  Khartoum  he  ventured 
boldly,  and  unarmed,  among  the  savage  negro  tribes  until  his 
terrified  Arab  servants  refused  to  go  further  into  an  unknown 
region,  and  so  he  was  forced  to  relinquish  his  half-formed 
design  of  a  search  for  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  then  still 
shrouded  in  the  mystery  of  ages.  The  1st  of  April,  1852, 
found  hmi  safely  back  in  Alexandria. 

Palestine,  with  its  sacred  memories,  now  allured  the  travel- 
ler-poet, and  in  Zion  and  Olivet  and  Lebanon,  he  found  the 
themes  of  some  of  his  sweetest  songs.  In  Damascus  he  ate 
hashish,  as  a  part  of  his  duty  in  investigating  the  customs  of 
the  sensuous  Orient.  After  two  months  spent  in  Syria,  he 
continued  his  journey  through  Asia  Minor,  to  Constantinople. 
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He  now  wrote  home  for  permission  to  join  Commodore 
Perry's  Japanese  embassy ;  but  while  a\vaitin<r  this,  he  pro- 
ceeded throuf^li  Italy  to  Germany  to  visit  his  Nile  companion 
at  his  home  in  Gotha.  Here  he  spent  a  few  delightful  weeks, 
and  then  sped  away  to  sunny  Spain.  In  November,  1852, 
this  prince  of  newspaper  correspondents  left  Giliraltar  for 
Alexandria,  from  whence  he  set  out  to  cross  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez.  Nine  days'  sail  brought  him  to  Bombay.  His  genial 
manners  caused  him  to  be  everywhere  welcomed  as  if  he 
were  an  old  acquaintance,  as  he  made  his  way  into  the  in- 
terior of  India,  to  Agra  and  Delhi.  From  the  City  of  the 
Moguls,  Mr.  Taylor  travelled  north  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
Himalayas,  and  then  turned  toward  Calcutta.  At  Lucknow 
he  was  feasted  by  the  British  officers  ;  but  did  not  fail  to 
notice  the  discontent  of  the  natives,  and  he  prophesied  the 
rebellion  which  desolated  the  country  four  years  later.  From 
Calcutt<a  he  proceeded  by  way  of  Singapore  to  Hong  Kong 
and  Shanghai,  and  from  the  latter  port,  in  May,  1853,  having 
enlisted  as  master's  mate  in  the  United  States  Navy,  he  was 
allowed  by  Commodore  Perry  to  accompany  his  expedition. 

Mr.  Taylor  remained  with  Perry  during  his  first  visit  to 
Japan,  and  left  him,  and  the  service,  with  much  regret,  at 
Hong  Kong,  in  August.  He  took  passage  in  a  sailing  vessel 
from  Canton,  and  arrived  in  New  York,  December  20,  1853. 
For  the  next  two  years  he  was  busy  with  his  editorial  work, 
in  superintending  the  publication  of  various  works,  in  poetry 
and  prose,  and  in  planning  the  construction  of  a  summer 
residence  at  Kennett.  His  capacity  for  work  was  simply 
wonderful.  In  the  course  of  his  short  life,  he  wrote,  edited 
or  translated  over  fifty  books,  dehvered  numberless  public 
addresses,  and  contributed  to  many  magazines,  besides  per- 
forming his  regular  duties  as  one  of  the  Tribune  staff.  In 
the  spring  of  1856  he  started  on  his  fourth  extended  tour, 
being  accompanied  during  a  portion  of  it  by  several  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  and  in  England  the  noveHst  Thackeray 
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did  much  to  make  his  stay  a  pleasant  one.  During  the 
*  following  winter  he  visited  frozen  Lapland ;  as  he  had 
adopted  the  ways  of  the  people  of  the  burning  tropics,  so 
now  he  became  for  a  tune,  to  all  intents,  a  Laplander.  At 
Stockholm  he  spent  three  months  in  linguistic  study;  at 
Copenhagen  he  was  welcomed  by  Hans  Christian  Andersen. 
In  July,  1857,  he  made  a  hurried  visit  to  London  to  bid 
farewell  to  his  returning  relatives,  and  then  travelled  overland 
through  Norway,  again  passing  the  Arctic  Circle,  to  behold 
the  midnight  sun.  Upon  this  latter  occasion  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  the  company  of  his  friend  of  the  Nile,  and  in 
October,  at  Gotha,  he  was  married  to  this  friend's  niece, 
Marie  Hansen,  daughter  of  Peter  Andreas  Hansen,  a  German 
astronomer  of  eminence. 

In  the  summer  of  1858  Mr.  Taylor  was  once  more  in 
America,  having  spent  most  of  the  preceding  winter  in 
Greece,  and  afterward  made  a  brief  trip  to  Russia.  He  now 
set  about  the  construction  of  his  Kennett  mansion,  Cedar- 
croft,  in  good  earnest,  and  in  October,  1860,  it  was  com- 
pleted. His  writings,  and  especially  his  poetry,  had  already 
attained  their  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  his  country- 
men, and  his  fame  had  spread  to  foreign  lands.  His  frequent 
trips  to  Germany  in  his  later  years  will  not  call  for  special 
notice,  nor  can  Ave  do  more  than  to  make  allusion  to  a  few  of 
the  more  prominent  of  his  later  writings.  In  1862  he  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  Legation  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  held 
the  post  for  nearly  a  year,  and  during  a  portion  of  the  time 
acted  as  charge  d'affaires.  In  1874,  after  a  visit  to  Eg^'pt, 
he  took  part  in  the  festivities  attendant  upon  the  Millennial 
Celebration  in  Iceland.  During  the  War  he  published  much 
poetry  in  a  patriotic  vein,  as  well  as  his  most  famous  novels, 
"  Hannah  Thurston  "  (1863)  and  "  John  Godfrey's  Fortunes  " 
(1864).  Chief  among  his  poetic  works  is  the  translation  of 
Goethe's  Faust,  which  apjieared  in  1871.  His  last  poem, 
"  DeukaUon,"  Avas  printed  only  a  few  days  before  his  death. 
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The  rost  is  ruiiokly  told.  In  F('l)ruary,  1878,  President 
Ilayos  appointed  LJayaid  Taylor  United  States  Envoy  to  the 
German  Empire.  He  left  New  York  in  April,  his  friends 
and  admirers  little  thinkinj^  that  the  ovation  which  was  ^iven 
him  was  a  last  farewell.  He  was  received  with  especial 
marks  of  favor  at  Berlin,  and  greatly  pleased  the  venerable 
Emperor,  npon  his  presentation,  by  addressing  him  not  in 
diplomatic  French,  but  with  faultless  accent  in  His  Majesty's 
mother-tongue.  His  habits  of  intense  activity  were  not  to 
he  overcome.  Besides  attending  to  his  official  duties,  he 
began  to  prepare  materials  for  biographies  of  Goethe  and 
Schiller.  In  the  autumn  he  fell  dangerously  ill  of  dropsy, 
and  on  the  afternoon  of  December  10,  1878,  he  died, 
although  a  fatal  ending  to  his  malady  had  not  been  feared 
until  a  few  hours  previously.  Still  a  young  man,  not  fifty- 
four,  yet 

"  Dead  he  lay  .imong  liia  books, 
The  peace  of  God  was  in  his  looks." 

His  remains  were  interred  in  March,  1879,  close  by  the  spot 
where  he  was  born. 
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^^jlENATOR  HOAR  was  born  at  Concord,  Mass., 
August  29,  1826.  His  family  has  for  many 
generations  been  one  of  social  and  political 
prominence  in  the  Old  Bay  State,  his  grandfather 
having  been  an  officer  of  the  patriot  army  in  the 
War  for  Independence,  and  his  father  one  of  the 
foremost  jurists  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the 
days  of  Webster  and  Choate.  He  received  a 
common  school  and  academical  education  in  his 
native  town,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1846.  After 
three  years  of  study  at  the  Harvard  Law  School,  and  in  the 
of&ce  of  Judge  Thomas,  of  Worcester,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  began  his  practice  in  the  city  where  he  had 
completed  his  legal  studies,  and  which  has  ever  since  remained 
his  Massachusetts  residence.  From  the  very  outset  of  his 
career  he  became  identified  with  politics.  The  son  of  a  man 
who  had  been  violently  expelled  from  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  whither  he  had  gone  to  defend  certain  colored 
citizens  of  Massachusetts  who  had  been  imprisoned  contrary 
to  law,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  principles  of  the  Free- 
soil  party  would  find  favor  with  him.  He  became  chairman 
of  the  Worcester  County  Freesoil  Committee,  which  bore  the 
reputation  of  being  the  most  efficient  organization  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hoar  was  a  member  of  the  lower  branch  of  the  State 
Legislature  in  1852,  and  during  this  session,  although  the 
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youngest  man  on  tlic  ilour  oi  tlio  Iluusf,  ho  was  the  aclcnowl- 
eilged  leader,  upon  questions  of  law,  of  the  famous  coalition 
between  the  Democrats  and  Fieesoilers,  which  had,  a  year 
before,  sent  Sumner  to  the  Senate.  He  was  also  the  author 
of  the  Massachusetts  resolves  against  the  compromise 
measures  passed  by  Congress  in  1850.  Flattering  induce- 
ments were  held  out  to  the  young  man  to  enter  the  field  of 
national  politics;  but  be  determined  not  to  abandon  his 
chosen  profession,  so  that  it  was  not  until  some  years  after 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War  that  be  felt  himself  at  liberty  to 
place  his  masterly  abilities  at  the  service  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
During  the  fifteen  years  or  more  in  Avhich  he  was  principally 
engaged  at  the  bar,  he  steadily  rose  in  his  profession,  until 
he  re.ached  the  foremost  rank,  his  practice  becoming  more 
extensive  than  that  of  any  other  la^vyer  in  Central  or 
Western  Massachusetts.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  city  of  Worcester,  and  gave  his  services 
liberally  in  its  behalf,  especially  in  literary  and  educational 
enterprises,  being  director,  and  sometime  president  of  tlie 
public  library,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Polytechnic 
Institute.  Mr.  Hoar  was  himself  a  diligent  historical  student, 
and  is  to-day  almost  without  a  rival  in  his  profound  knowl- 
edge of  American  history,  and  is  withal  a  fine  classical 
scholar.  He  was  City  Solicitor  in  18G0,  and  a  member  of 
the  State  Senate  of  1857,  when  he  served  as  chairman  of 
the  judiciary  committee. 

Mr.  Hoar  entered  upon  his  extended  congressional  career 
in  1SG9,  as  a  Republican  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, his  party  having  at  that  time  a  majority  of  more 
than  two-thirds  in  that  body.  When  he  retired  from  the 
House,  eight  years  later,  at  the  close  of  his  fourth  term,  this 
majority  had  disappeared,  and  the  control  of  the  popular 
branch  had  passed  into  the  luinds  of  the  opposition.  He  has 
always  been  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  of  workers,  has 
few  rivals  as  a  debater,  and  holds  high  rank  as  an  orator. 
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''  With  liis  scholarly  attainments,  it  was  very  fitting  that  he 
should  be  placed  upon  the  committee  o£  education  and  labor. 
His  efforts  in  behalf  of  national  education,  in  the  House, 
were  of  great  importance.  In  a  speech  in  the  Forty-Second 
Congress,  he  bore  the  following  testimony  to  the  inestimable 
value  of  the  common  schools  of  oiu:  country  : 

"  Upon  the  fate  of  the  common  schools  hangs  the  fate 
of  America.  No  democracy  ever  lasted  long,  no  republic 
was  ever  built  up  strong  from  the  foundation,  no  republic 
ever  laid  its  foundations  below  the  frosts,  that  did  not  dig 
down  to  the  hard  pan,  to  the  rock,  to  the  granite  of  universal 
public  education.  I  would  write  over  the  doors  of  the 
common  school  house,  Haec  dmistra  cum  patria  stuntque 
caduntque  simuJ,  'So  long  as  live  these  schools,  America 
shall  live,  and  they  shall  perish  together.'  " 

Mr.  Hoar  was  one  of  the  managers  in  the  trial  before  the 
Senate,  in  1876,  of  the  impeachment  of  Secretary  of  War 
Belknap.  The  Secretary  was  accused  of  malfeasance  in 
office,  but,  having  resigned,  it  was  claimed  that  the  Senate 
had  no  further  jurisdiction  in  the  case.  Mr.  Hoar  proved 
by  most  conclusive  arguments,  drawn  from  both  EngUsh  and 
American  parliamentary  law,  that  no  public  officer  could 
evade  responsibility  for  his  misdeeds  by  resigning  his  position. 
By  his  judicious  action  in  contested  election  cases  which  have 
come  within  his  jurisdiction,  Mr.  Hoar  has  won  golden 
opinions  from  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike. 

His  most  important  duties  as  a  member  of  the  Lower 
House,  and  perhaps  the  most  important  of  his  entire  con- 
gressional career,  were  those  in  connection  with  the  electoral 
commission  of  1877,  which  peacefully  settled  the  most 
embittered  presidential  contest  which  our  country  has  known. 
The  well-known  deference  to  law  which  characterizes  the 
people  of  the  American  repubUc,  was  alluded  to  at  that 
time,  by  Mr.  Hoar,  as  follows : 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  —  The  act  we  are  about  to  do  will,  in  my 
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jiulgment,  he  one  of  the  greatest  in  history.  Our  annals  have 
licen  crowrlcd  witli  groat  achievcincnts  in  war  and  peace; 
in  art,  in  literature,  in  eoniineree.  But  other  countries,  otlier 
rcpuhlics  have  equalled  us  in  these  things.  But  in  this 
great  act,  we  shall  stand  without  a  rival  or  an  example.  For 
a  thousand  years,  our  children,  with  tears  of  joy  and  pride, 
will  read,  that  while  in  the  fierce  strife  for  executive  power 
the  sun  of  other  republics  has  gone  down  in  darkness  and 
in  blood,  in  their  own  country  the  same  great  peril  has 
arisen.  Their  sky  has  been  darkened  by  the  same  cloud, 
their  ship  with  its  costly  freight  of  love  and  hope  en- 
countered the  same  storm  and  was  driven  near  the  same  rock; 
but  in  the  midst  of  storm  and  darkness  and  conflict,  the 
aufjust  and  awful  form  of  Law  rose  over  the  face  of  the 
waters,  uttering  its  divine,  controlling  mandate  *  Peace,  be 
still.'  " 

Mr.  Hoar  has  long:  lield  high  rank  in  the  councils  of  his 
part}',  frequently  presiding  over  state  conventions,  and  was 
a  member  of  every  Republican  National  Convention  from 
1876  to  1888.  He  was  president  of  that  held  at  Chicago 
in  1880,  at  which  General  Garfield  was  nominated.  Impaired 
health  compelled  him  to  decline  serving  as  a  delegate  in  1892. 
Suffering  from  a  weakness  of  the  eyes  which  threatened 
serious  results,  he  visited  Eurojie  in  the  summer  of  the  latter 
vear,  and  availed  himself  of  the  skill  of  able  practitioners, 
who  providentially  succeeded  in  effecting  a  complete  cure. 

Havinjr  declined  a  fifth  election  to  the  House,  Mr.  Hoar 
was  elected  in  1877  to  the  seat  in  the  National  Senate  which 
he  still  holds — the  worthy  successor  of  Everett  and  Wilson. 
He  has  served  upon  the  committees  on  Relations  with  Canada, 
Privileges  and  Elections,  and  the  Judiciary,  having  been 
chairman  of  the  latter  important  committee  until  the  control 
of  the  Senate  passed  from  his  party  in  March,  1893.  Wiien 
not  actually  emjjloyed  in  public  business,  he  is  usually  en- 
gaged in  study,  or  in  historic  research,  and  he  is  the  pos- 
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sessor  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  private  libraries  in  the 
country.  He  is  an  occasional  contributor  to  magazines,  or 
to  the  transactions  of  the  learned  societies  of  which  he  is  a 
member.  He  was  one  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard 
College  from  1874  to  1880,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  a 
Regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  William  and  Mary, 
Amherst,  Yale  and  Harvard  have  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  LL.  D.  Senator  Hoar  has  been  twice  married, 
first  in  1853,  and  to  the  present  Mrs.  Hoar  in  1862.  He  has 
a  sou  and  a  daunhter. 
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From  life. 
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I  AMES  GILLESPIE  BLAINE  Tvas  born  January 
31,  1830,  at  West  Brownsville,  Penn.  His  an- 
cestry on  his  father's  side  was  Scotch,  on  his 
mother's,  Irish.  His  great-grandfather,  Colonel 
Ephraim  Blaine,  was  honorably  distinguished  as 
an  officer  in  the  Revolutienary  War.  He  at- 
tended school  at  Brownsville,  and  at  Lancaster, 
Ohio,  where  he  lived  with  his  relative,  Thomas 
Ewing,  the  foster-father  and  father-in-law  of 
General  Sherman.  In  1843  he  entered  Wash- 
ington, now  Washington  and  Jefferson,  College. 
He  was  popular  among  the  students,  improved 
his  opportunities  to  good  advantage,  and  graduated  Septem- 
ber 25,  1847,  with  a  good  standing.  Possessed  of  a  hundred 
dollars,  the  gift  of  his  father,  he  now  set  out  to  seek  his 
fortune,  and  within  a  month  of  his  graduation  he  secured  a 
position  as  tutor  in  the  Western  Military  Institute,  at  Blue 
Lick  Springs,  Ky.,  where  he  remained  three  years.  On  the 
30th  of  June,  1850,  he  was  married,  at  Millersburg,  Ky., 
to  Miss  Harriet  B.  Stanwood  of  Augusta,  Me.,  who  was  then, 
like  Mr.  Blaine  himself,  engaged  in  teaching.  Shortly  after 
his  marriage  he  returned  to  Pennsylvania,  and  read  law  for 
some  time ;  but  there  is  no  record  of  his  admission  to  the 
bar.  In  1852  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  he  there  taught 
for  two  years  in  a  school  for  the  blind,  receiving  valuable 
assistance  from  his  wife. 

Mr.  Blaine  was  twenty-four  years  of  age  when  he  went  to 
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Aii^^usta  and  became  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Maine.  ITe 
soon  embraced  a  fortunate  ojjportunity  ■nhlch  presented 
itself,  to  adopt  the  profession  of  journalism,  becoming  editor, 
and  through  the  assistance  of  some  of  his  wife's  relatives, 
part  proprietor  of  the  Kennebec  Journal.  He  now  entered 
with  zeal  upon  the  discussion  of  national  politics  from  a 
Whig  standpoint,  and  quickly  made  his  influence  felt,  even 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  State.  He  was  among  the  (earliest 
to  discard  Whiggism  for  Republicanism,  and  he  contributed 
materially  to  the  first  successes  of  the  new  party  in  Maine. 
Then,  too,  he  accomplished  what  few  young  editors  have 
been  able  to  do  —  he  made  money,  and  by  careful  invest- 
ments laid  the  foundation  of  that  considerable  fortune  which 
he  enjoyed  in  his  later  years.  In  1857,  he  disposed  of  his 
interest  in  the  Augusta  paper,  and  during  the  two  succeeding 
years  he  edited  the  Portland  Daily  Adocrtlser.  He  re- 
turned to  the  Kennebec  Journal  for  a  short  time  in  1860, 
and  then  laid  down  the  editorial  pen  forever.  Thenceforth 
politics  was  his  only  profession,  and  his  sole  occuijation, 
statecraft. 

In  18;jG,  Mr.  Blaine  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention  at  Philadelphia.  In  1858  he  was 
elected  to  the  Legislature,  and  at  al)out  the  same  time  became 
Chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Committee,  In  virtue  of 
which  position  he  shaped  the  policy  and  directed  the  campaigns 
of  the  party  in  Maine  for  the  next  twenty  years.  Reserved  in 
the  House  for  four  terms,  and  in  the  sessions  of  18G1  and 
I'S^Vl,  he  was  elected  Speaker,  being  universally  acknowledgotl 
as  the  ablest  parliamentarian  who  had  ever  held  that  ofiice 
in  the  Maine  Legislature.  During  the  early  days  of  the 
War,  no  man  in  the  State  did  more  to  aid  the  authorities  In 
meeting  the  demands  of  the  general  government,  and  he 
gave  freely  of  his  private  means  to  ecjuip  volunteers  and  to 
provide  for  their  families. 

Mr.  Blaine  was  elected  to  the  National  House  of  Repre- 
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sentatives  in  1862  and  took  his  seat  at  the  opening  o£  the 
Thirty-Eighth  Congress,  of  which  Scliuyler  Colfax,  afterward 
Vice-President,  was  Speaker.  He  was  reelected  to  each 
succeeding  Congress  from  the  Thirty-Ninth  to  the  Forty- 
Fourth  inclusive,  and  was  in  close  sympathy  with  the 
Repuhlican  administrations,  being  especially  mterested  in  all 
measures  looking  toward  the  preservation  of  the  Union  and 
the  liberation  of  the  black  race.  On  March  4,  1860,  the 
Forty-First  Congress  met  in  special  session,  and  Mr.  Blaine 
was  chosen  Speaker.  He  was  likewise  Speaker  of  the  two 
succeeding  Congresses.  The  faultless  manner  in  which  he 
performed  the  duties  of  his  important  and  trying  office,  led 
to  a  widely  extended  movement  in  favor  of  his  elevation  to 
the  presidency,  and  he  greatly  increased  his  popularity  by 
his  conduct  as  the  leader  of  the  minority  during  the  first 
session  of  the  Forty-Fourth  Congress,  which  was  controlled 
by  the  Democrats.  In  June,  1870,  his  name  was  presented 
to  the  Republican  National  Convention  at  Cincinnati,  and 
on  the  first  six  ballots  he  received  more  votes  than  any  two 
of  his  rivals.  But  the  tongue  of  slander  had  been  busy 
with  his  reputation.  Vague  charges  of  controlling  legislation 
to  further  his  own  j'l'ivate  interests,  were  brought  against 
him,  being  even  made  the  subject  of  congressional  investi- 
gation, and  obtained  considerable  credence.  His  friends  in 
the  convention  were  not  able  to  overcome  the  combined 
opposition  to  him,  and  the  nomination  finally  went  to  Mr. 
Hayes.  Mr.  Blaine  was  quick  to  send  his  congratulations  to 
the  successful  candidate,  and  after  his  recovery  from  a  severe 
sunstroke,  worked  hard  for  Mr.  Hayes'  election. 

A  few  days  after  his  defeat  in  the  convention,  Mr.  Blaine 
was  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Maine  to  fill  an  unexpired 
term  in  the  United  States  Senate.  In  due  time  the  Legis- 
lature confirmed  the  appointment  and  elected  him  for  a  full 
term.  He  opposed  the  passage  of  the  Electoral  Commission 
Law  of  1877,  and  all  legislation  favoring  a  debased  silver  coin- 
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nrro,  ard  aiitat^onizcd  President  Hayes'  Soutliern  poliry.  as 
buiiif^  oveij^eiieious  toward  a  section  of  the  country  whose; 
h)yalty  was  as  yet  doubtful.  In  1880  a  second  attempt  was 
made  by  a  portion  of  the  Republicans  to  secure  the  presidential 
nomination  for  Mr.  Blaine,  but  in  the  nominating  convention, 
his  friends  were  on  every  ballot  outnumbered  by  those  of 
General  Grant.  On  the  thirty-sixth  ballot,  while  the  Grant 
contingent  remained  unbroken,  all  but  forty-two  of  Mr. 
Blaine's  supporters  transferred  their  votes  to  General  Garfield, 
who  received  the  nomination. 

Senator  Blaine  and  General  Garfield  had  entered  Congress 
together  and  had  ever  since  been  warm  personal  friends,  and 
immediately  after  the  inauguration  of  the  latter  as  President 
ho  appointed  Mr.  Blaine  Secretary  of  State.  On  the  2d  of 
July,  1881,  Secretary  Blnine  set  out  to  accompany  the  Presi- 
dent In  a  tour  through  the  New  England  States,  and  was  at 
his  side  when  the  assassin  did  his  accursed  worlv.  He  did 
not  hold  his  high  position  long  enough  to  accomplish  any  of 
iho  important  projects  which  he  had  in  mind,  but  he  held 
it  long  enough  to  demonstrate  his  capabilities  as  a  statesman. 
One  of  the  more  important  measures  of  Mr.  Garfield's  ad- 
ministration, which  fell  through,  owing  to  its  abrupt  termin- 
ation, was  a  general  Peace  Congress  to  be  composed  of 
representatives  of  all  American  Nations.  It  was  a  favorite 
idea  with  Mr.  Blaine,  and  its  non-success  was  much  regretted 
by  him.  During  the  interval  between  President  Garfield's 
assassination  and  Mr.  Arthur's  succession  to  office,  Septem- 
ber 20,  Mr.  Blaine  was  actually  in  charge  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  dictated  its  policy  in  accordance  with  the  will  of 
his  dying  chief.  He  remained  in  Mr.  Arthur's  cabinet  only 
three  months,  resigning  December  19,  1881. 

On  returning  to  private  life  after  twenty-three  years  of 
continuous  public  service,  Mr.  Blaine  imposed  upon  himself 
the  tiisk  of  writing  a  graphic  and  impartial  account  of  the 
great  political  drama  in  which  he  had  been  so  prominent  an 
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actor.  The  first  volume  o£  "  Twenty  Years  in  Congress " 
appeared  in  1884.  Tlie  presidential  campaign  of  that  year 
interrupted  the  progress  of  the  work,  but  the  second  and 
concluding  volume  was  published  in  1886.  In  this  literary 
employment,  which  was  very  agreeable  to  him,  Mr.  Blaine 
is  said  to  have  limited  himself  to  the  production  of  two 
pages  daily.  The  book  was  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the 
historical  literature  of  America,  and  was  exceedingly  profit- 
able to  its  author,  netting  him  considerably  over  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  his  fourteen  months'  actual  labor.  On 
the  27th  of  February,  1882,  he  made  the  greatest  oratorical 
effort  of  his  life,  the  magnificent  eulogy  on  Garfield,  before 
the  President  and  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

In  the  Republican  National  Convention  at  Chicago  in 
June,  1884,  four  ballots  were  taken  for  a  presidential  candi- 
date. On  each  one  Mr.  Blaine  led.  President  Arthur  being 
his  principal  rival,  and  on  the  last  one  he  received  the 
necessary  majority.  His  nomination  was  made  unanimous, 
but  it  proved  to  be  only  an  empty  honor.  His  personal 
appeals  were  greeted  with  the  wildest  of  campaign  enthusi- 
asm, but  he  was  defeated  at  the  polls  by  his  Democratic 
opponent,  Grover  Cleveland.  After  finishing  his  book  he 
went  aln-oad  and  spent  the  greater  portion  of  the  year  1887 
and  1888  in  European  travel  with  Mrs.  Blaine  and  two 
daughters,  the  pleasure  of  the  tour  being  in  some  degree 
marred  by  a  serious  fit  of  sickness  which  overtook  him 
while  in  Florence.  Upon  his  return  he  was  welcomed  by 
his  friends  with  extraordinary  demonstrations  of  respect. 
During  his  absence  he  had  peremptorily  declined  to  be  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency  in  the  election  of  1888. 

Under  Mr.  Harrison's  administration,  Mr.  Blaine  again 
became  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  important  questions  of 
international  policy  which  came  within  his  province  are 
matters  of  recent  history  —  the  Pan-American  Congress,  the 
strained    relations    with    Chili    owing    to     the     Valparaiso 
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massacres,  and  the  brief  niisun(lerstandin<T  with  Itily  after 
the  disgraceful  affair  at  New  Orleans.  The  meetinj^  of  the 
representatives  of  the  various  American  Republics  to  discuss 
their  common  interests,  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Blaine, 
and  was  in  the  direct  line  of  his  cherished  designs  for  the 
extension  of  the  commerce  of  our  country,  and  of  her 
influence  in  maintaining  international  peace  and  amity.  Early 
in  the  year  1890,  the  Secretary  was  prostrated  by  domestic 
afflictions,  his  eldest  son  and  trusted  assistiint  in  the  State 
Department,  and  his  eldest  daughter,  dying  within  a  week  of 
each  other.  He  sought  to  hide  his  grief  by  intense  appli- 
cation to  his  duties,  and,  in  consequence,  he  broke  down  com- 
pletely in  the  spring  of  1891.  His  recovery  was  only 
partial  when  he  resumed  his  place  in  the  Cabinet  in  October, 
and  his  increasing  physical  weakness,  with  other  causes  which 
will  probably  never  be  fully  understood,  led  to  the  resignation 
of  his  office,  June  4,  1892.  At  the  Minneapolis  Convention, 
six  days  later,  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  of  the  delegates 
cast  their  votes  for  him  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  reiterated  his  intention  not 
to  accept  the  nomination.  His  public  life  was  ended,  although 
he  wrote  a  review  article,  and  made  a  single  speech  during 
the  campaign  of  1892,  in  behalf  of  his  party.  His  sad  and 
lingering  illness  at  his  winter  residence  in  Washington, 
terminating  in  his  death  on  the  27th  of  January,  1893,  is 
still  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers. 
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From  life. 
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liHE  twenty-first  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  fourth  who  succeeded  to  that  office  by 
constitutional  provision,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  his  predecessor,  was  the  oldest  son 
of  an  Irish  Baptist  clergyman,  a  native  of 
Antrim,  a  graduate  of  Belfast  College,  and  a 
writer  of  considerable  ability.  Chester  Alan 
Arthur  was  born  in  Fairfield,  Vt.,  October  5, 
1830.  While  he  was  yet  quite  young  his  father 
moved  into  New  York,  and  he  pursued  his  clas- 
sical studies  at  Greenwich,  in  that  State,  and  at  Schenectady, 
where,  in  his  fifteenth  year,  he  entered  Union  College,  in 
the  sophomore  class.  Dr.  Arthur's  salary  was  small,  and  his 
family  was  large,  so  during  two  out  of  the  three  years  of 
his  collegiate  course,  the  young  man  supported  himself 
wholly,  or  in  part,  by  teaching  school.  He  graduated  in 
1848,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
society.  He  commenced  the  study  of  the  law  in  the  Ballston 
Law  School,  but  continued  to  teach  in  order  to  meet  his 
expenses.  For  a  year  he  was  principal  of  the  academy  at 
North  Pownal,  Vt.,  in  which  James  A.  Garfield  was  sub- 
sequently a  tutor. 

Mr.  Arthur  went  to  New  York  City  in  1851,  and  entered 
the  law  office  of  E.  D.  Culver,  an  old  friend  and  associate 
of  his  father  in  the  anti-slavery  cause.  In  1853  he  was 
admitted    to  the   bar.     One  of    the  earliest,  as  well    as  the 
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most  notable  cases  in  wliicli  ho  was  enfjaged,  was  one  whiili 
established  the  principle  of  law,  that  a  slave  voluntarily 
brouo-ht  into  New  York  by  his  master,  became  free  by  that 
act.  In  the  case  of  a  colored  school-mistress  who  had  been 
ejected  from  a  street  car  in  New  York,  because  a  drunken 
white  man  insisted  upon  having  a  "  decent  ride,"  he  obt^iined 
a  verdict  against  the  railroad  company  for  five  hundred 
dollars  damages,  and  thereafter  the  right  of  colored  persons 
to  use  public  conveyances  was  not  questioned.  Mr.  Arthur 
met  with  constiiutly  increasing  success  in  his  profession,  and 
while  yet  a  very  young  man  he  established  an  enviable 
reputation  as  an  advocate.  He  was  married  in  October, 
1859,  to  Ellen  L.  Herndon,  daughter  of  the  heroic  com- 
mander of  the  Central  America,  who  perished  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  with  the  greater  part  of  his  passengers  and  crew 
in  a  wild  September  gale,  in  1857. 

At  an  early  stage  in  his  career,  Mr.  Arthur  was  drawn 
into  active  participation  in  politics.  He  was  a  Whig,  and 
cast  his  maiden  vote  for  General  Scott ;  but  he  was  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  first  Republican  Convention  of  New 
York,  held  at  Syracuse  in  1855,  and  from  that  time  con- 
tinued to  exercise  a  commanding  influence  in  the  councils 
of  the  Republican  party.  He  sought  no  official  distinction 
for  himself,  and  the  only  public  station  which  he  filled  in 
those  early  days  was  that  of  Judge  Advocate  of  the  Second 
Brigade,  New  York  Militia,  to  which  he  was  appointed  in 
1858  by  Governor  King,  owing  to  his  interest  in  military 
matters  and  his  known  ability  as  a  lawyer.  On  the  1st  of 
January,  1861,  he  became  Engineei-in-Chief  on  the  staff  of 
Governor  Morgan.  Mr.  Arthur  was  a  superb  organizer,  a 
man  of  great  executive  ability,  and  upon  the  outbreak  of 
the  War,  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  ([uartermaster's  de- 
partment in  the  city  of  New  York.  He  lield  the  rank  of 
a  brigadiei-general,  and  his  services  in  equipping  and  dis- 
patching the  troops  which    formed    the    quota  of    his  State 
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were  not  surpassed  in  value  by  those  of  any  brigadier  in 
the  field. 

He  devised  and  put  in  motion  the  entire  machinery  for 
enrolling,  clothing  and  forwarding  the  New  York  Volunteers, 
and  no  greater  proof  of  his  integrity  is  necessary  than  the 
fact  that  with  this  opportunity  of  a  lifetime  in  which  to 
amass  a  fortune  with  ease,  he  left  his  office  a  poorer  man 
than  when  he  entered  it.  From  some  of  the  States,  the 
Quartermasters'  accounts  were  reduced  by  the  Government 
by  millions  for  reckless  extravagance,  but  General  Arthur's 
account,  larger  than  any  other,  was  audited,  and  allowed 
without  question.  In  18G2  he  was  appointed  inspector- 
general,  and  in  that  capacity  visited  the  New  York  troops 
in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  made  provision  for  their 
comfort.  At  the  meeting  of  loyal  governors  held  in  New 
York  in  June,  1862,  General  Arthur  was  the  only  outsider 
invited  to  be  present,  and  acted  as  Secretary.  On  July  10, 
he  was  appointed  quartermaster-general  of  the  State,  and 
continued  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  when  he  retired  and  resumed  the 
practice  of  the  laAv.  His  successor,  the  appointee  of  Gov- 
ernor Seymour,  and  a  Democrat,  bore  graceful  testimony  to 
his  ability  and  integrity,  and  to  the  excellence  of  the  methods 
which  he  had  instituted. 

Mr.  Arthur  was  now  occupied  for  several  years  with  his 
extensive  and  lucrative  practice,  holding  no  public  office, 
except  for  a  short  time  —  that  of  counsel  to  the  New  York 
Board  of  Tax  Commissioners ;  but  constantly  active  as  a 
political  manager  of  great  influence,  maintaining,  meanwhile, 
what  too  few  party  leaders  do  —  his  personal  purity  of  char- 
acter unimpaired.  He  was  especially  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  General  Grant,  working  hard  for  the  elevation  of  the 
great  soldier  to  the  presidency,  and  was  for  many  years 
chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Committee.  At  length 
he  was  again    called    to    fill    a   government   position  of   re- 
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sponsibility  and  dignity,  the  collectorship  of  the  port  of 
New  York.  To  this  he  was  appointed  by  President  Grant 
in  November,  1871,  and  he  brought  to  the  Custom  House 
the  same  punctilious  exactness  in  business  methods  as  he 
had  exercised  in  the  quartermaster's  office.  So  faithfully 
did  he  perform  every  duty  incumbent  upon  him,  that  at  the 
close  of  his  first  term  of  four  years,  in  187/),  he  was  re- 
nominated, and  unanimously  confirmed  without  formal 
reference  to  a  committee  —  a  courtesy  never  before  shown  by 
the  Senate  to  a  person  who  was  not,  or  who  had  not  been, 
a  member  of  that  body.  During  the  war  upon  the  "  Tweed 
Ring"  in  New  York,  Mr.  Arthur  rendered  important  aid  to 
Mr.  Tilden  and  his  associates  in  their  efforts  to  purify  the 
government  of  the  metropolis. 

Soon  after  President  Hayes'  inauguration,  it  became 
evident  that  Collector  Arthur  was  regarded  by  the  new 
administration  with  disfavor,  not  on  account  of  any  delin- 
quency of  his  own,  but  because  he  was  not  sufficiently 
identified  with  the  Civil  Service  reform  policy  which  Presi- 
dent Hayes  sought  to  introduce.  His  resignation  was  asked 
for  by  Secretary  Sherman  in  September,  1877,  but  Mr. 
Arthur  dechned  to  tender  it.  In  December  the  President 
nominated  a  successor  whom  the  Senate  refused  to  confirm  ; 
but  on  the  11th  of  July,  1878,  Congress  having  adjourned, 
Mr.  Arthur  was  suspended  for  the  cause  mentioned,  both 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  bearing 
official  witness  to  the  purity  of  his  acts  as  collector. 

Mr.  Arthur  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  National 
Convention  of  1880,  and  was  one  of  the  number  who 
favored  a  third  term  for  General  Grant.  He  was  himself 
nominated  for  the  second  place  on  the  ticket,  as  the  rejirc- 
sentative  of  a  different  wing  of  his  party  from  that  which 
had  named  the  presidential  cancUdate,  General  Garfield. 
He  was  elected  Vice-President,  and  took  his  oath  of  office 
March  -1,  1881.      He  presidt;^!  over  the  special  session  of  the 
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Senate  for  upwards  o£  two  months  with  marked  self-pos- 
session and  dignity,  although  without  previous  experience 
in  a  legislative  body.  The  Senate  being  a  tie  politically, 
he  was  upon  several  occasions  called  upon  to  exercise  the 
constitutional  prerogative  of  the  casting  vote. 

President  Garfield  Avas  assassinated  July  2,  1881.  He  did 
not  die  until  September  19  ;  but  during  the  greater  portion 
of  the  interval  he  was  unable  to  perform  even  the  lightest 
duties  of  his  office.  Some  eminent  lawyers  were  of  the 
opinion  that  the  President's  disability  caused  his  powers  to 
devolve  upon  the  Vice-President,  as  contemplated  in  the 
second  section  of  the  Constitution ;  but  Mr.  Arthur,  with 
great  delicacy,  refrained  from  taking  any  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion, and  from  any  interference  with  the  executive 
authority,  as  long  as  Mr.  Garfield  lived.  He  took  the  oath 
of  office  as  President  of  the  United  States  at  his  residence 
in  New  York  City  in  the  early  morning  of  the  20th  of 
September,  and  again  at  Washington,  two  days  later,  in  the 
presence  of  a  distinguished  company,  including  two  former 
Chief  Magistrates,  General  Grant  and  Mr.  Hayes.  Mr. 
Arthur's  private  character  was  known  to  be  unassailable,  but 
hitherto  his  partisan  zeal  had  been  somewhat  excessive. 
Especially  since  attaining  to  the  Vice-Presidency  had  he, 
in  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  his  countrymen,  come 
dangerously  near  to  a  misuse  of  his  political  influence,  by 
taking  sides  openly  with  the  New  York  senators  in  their 
unfortunate  breach  with  the  President,  and  many  people 
entertained  forebodings  that  he  would  make  radical  changes 
in  the  policy  of  the  Government ;  but  his  admirable  conduct 
during  Mr.  Garfield's  sickness  was  reassuring,  and  the  event 
proved  all  fears  to  have  been  groundless,  for  President 
Arthur  gave  to  the  country  an  eminently  wise,  conservative 
and  patriotic  administration. 

Mr.  Arthur  was  now  a  widower,  having  lost  his  wife  in 
January,  1880,  and  the  hostess  of  the  White  House  was  his 
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sister,  Mrs.  John  E.  MeElroy.  A  month  after  his  succession 
to  the  Presidency  he  took  pint  in  the  centennial  celebration 
of  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown,  and  it  was  in 
accordance  with  his  express  orders  that  the  imposing  cere- 
monies of  the  occasion  were  brought  to  a  fitting  close  by  a 
salute  to  the  royal  standard  of  Brifciin,  in  token  of  complete 
reconciliation  with  an  ancient  foe,  and  the  extinction  of  all 
animosity  between  the  two  greatest  nations  of  the  earth. 
Mr.  Arthur  retained  the  Garfield  Cabinet  for  several  months ; 
but  his  desire  to  modify  Mr.  Blaine's  foreign  policy  eventually 
led  to  the  retirement  of  all  the  members  except  Mr.  Robert 
T.  Lincoln,  the  Secretary  of  War. 

During  the  administration  of  Mr.  Arthur,  the  country 
enjoyed  prosperity  at  home,  and  was  at  peace  with  other 
nations.  The  assassin,  Guiteau,  after  a  disgraceful  trial,  met 
his  well-desorved  fate.  Stringent  laws  were  passed  against 
Mormon  polygamy,  tlie  surviving  ''  twin  relic  "  of  barbarism 
in  our  midst,  and  against  the  further  importation  of  Mon- 
golian laborers.  Progress  was  made  in  Civil  Service  reform, 
though  even  yet,  hardly  more  than  a  beginning  has  been 
made  in  that  direction.  In  1883  the  Commission  Tariff  BiU 
was  passed,  involving  a  material  increase  in  the  duties  on 
imports,  and  the  rate  of  letter  postage  was  reduced  from 
three  to  two  cents  per  half  ounce.  Two  years  later  the 
weight  of  the  single  letter  rate  was  increased  to  one  ounce. 
The  closinof  act  of  the  administration  was  the  restoration  of 
General  Grant  to  his  rank  in  the  army  with  full  pay.  The 
President  visited  many  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  country 
during  his  term  of  office,  upon  various  public  occasions. 

Mr.  Arthur  allowed  his  name  to  be  proposed  for  renomi- 
nation,  but  the  Republicans  decided  to  give  the  honor  to  Mr. 
Blaine,  who  was,  as  is  well  known,  defeated.  After  taking 
an  unusually  prominent  part  in  the  inauguration  of  his 
successor.  President  Cleveland,  Mr.  Arthur  resinned  his  law 
business  in  New    York,   but  not  with    the  old-time  energy. 
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The  responsibilities  of  tlie  three  and  a  half  years  at  the 
head  of  the  nation  told  heavily,  even  upon  his  robust  con- 
stitution. His  health  continued  to  decline  until  the  18th  of 
November,  1886,  when  he  died  suddenly  from  apoplexy. 
He  left  a  son  and  a  daughter.  He  was  a  man  of  broad  cul- 
ture and  marked  refinement,  and  future  historians  will  record 
of  him,  that  he  honestly  tried  to  do  his  whole  duty,  and  that 
his  efforts  in  behalf  of  his  fellow-citizens  were  crowned 
with  no  small  deo^ree  of  success. 
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From  a  drawing. 
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[HIS  galhint  soldier,  the  youngest  of  the  great 
triumvirate  of  Union  leaders  in  the  Civil  War, 
was  the  son  of  an  Irish  immigrant,  and  was 
born  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  only  a  short  time  after 
the  arrival  of  his  parents  in  America ;  the 
exact  date,  March  G,  1831.  In  the  following- 
year  the  family  went  to  Somerset,  0.  The 
future  general  grew  to  be  an  active  lad,  short 
of  stature,  but  quite  muscular,  quick  with  his 
fists,  and  the  victor  in  many  a  scrimmage.  He 
received  some  instruction  in  the  public  schools  and  Avas 
placed  in  a  country  store  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  Three 
years  afterward  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  receive  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  Three 
months'  coaching  sufficed  to  fit  him  for  passing  his  ex- 
amination, and  he  became  a  cadet,  July  8,  1848. 

Sheridan  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  shine  in  action.  In  time 
of  peace  he  Avould  never  have  risen  to  any  considerable  rank. 
His  scholarship)  was  not  brilliant,  and  his  quarrelsome  dis- 
position led  to  his  suspension  for  a  year.  He  graduated  in 
1853,  in  a  class  which  included  McPherson  and  Schofield, 
the  Confederate,  Hood,  and  several  others  who  became  officers 
of  note.  Lieutenant  Sheridan  held  command  of  Fort  Wood, 
in  New  York  Harbor,  for  a  short  time,  and  then  served  in 
Texas,  Oregon  and  Washington.  He  saw  some  genuine 
fighting  with  the  savages,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself, 
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l)iit  tlic  l)r(';ilvin<T  out  of  the  Iu'l)ollion  found  liiin  a  lioiitonant 
still.  While  many  ofHcers  now  proved  recreant  to  their 
trust,  and  betrayed  the  {government  they  had  sworn  to 
sujiport,  Sheridan  remained  true  to  the  old  ilat;-,  ami  mi 
Octoher  31,  18G1,  received  one  of  the  vacant  captiiincies 
in  the  13th  Infantry. 

He  was  assigned  to  duty  in  General  Halleck's  department, 
and  was  chief  quartermaster  upon  the  st^iff  of  Gen.  S.  R. 
Curtis  during  his  victorious  campaign  in  Southern  Missouri, 
early  in  18()2  ;  but  a  dis^igreement  with  his  commander  cost 
him  his  position.  General  Halleck  then  made  him  chief 
quartermaster  on  his  own  staff;  but  Sheridan  was  not  in  his 
proper  sphere.  His  fiery,  impetuous  temper  rebelled  against 
an  occupation  for  which  he  was  poorly  qualified;  he  longed 
for  the  din  and  smoke  of  conflict.  The  opportunity  soon 
came.  A  colonel  was  needed  for  the  Second  Michigan 
Cavalry,  and  on  the  20th  of  May  he  was  appointed  to  the 
position  by  the  Governor  of  the  State.  It  is  a  singular  fact 
that  he  received  no  formal  conuuission  as  Colonel,  until 
after  the  close  of  the  War,  and  then,  of  course,  only  as  a 
matter  of  form.  Beinij  thus  transferred  from  the  refrnkir 
to  the  volunteer  service,  he  hastened  to  assume  his  command, 
not  even  waiting  to  procure  for  himself  a  new  uniform.  He 
gave  immediate  evidence  of  his  military  genius  in  the  oper- 
ations under  Halleck,  around  Corinth,  especially  in  the 
Boonesville  raid,  inspiring  his  men  with  his  own  enthusiasm, 
and  gaining  their  affection  while  holding  them  in  complete 
control.  Fame  and  promotion  were  rapidly  won.  He  woio 
his  colonel's  eagles  less  than  two  months,  exchanging  them 
in  July  for  the  stars  of  a  Brigadier-General. 

After  the  breaking  up  of  Halleck's  army,  Sheridan  lield 
a  brigade  or  a  division  command  in  the  Army  of  the 
Ohio,  under  Buell,  reorganized  at  the  end  of  October,  18G2, 
as  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  under  the  command  of 
General    Kosecraus,    who    was    succeeded    a    year    later    by 
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General  Thomas.  It  was  not  in  his  nature  to  direct  the 
movements  of  troops  from  the  rear ;  the  smell  of  powder 
and  the  sounds  of  battle  aroused  and  maddened  him,  and 
he  sought  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  In  the  four  days' 
battle  at  Murfreesboro',  Ky.,  ending  January  2,  1863,  Avhile 
all  the  rest  of  his  corps  was  driven  back  in  confusion, 
Sheridan's  division,  animated  by  the  daring  of  their  general, 
if  shuddering  at  his  fearful  oaths,  stood  its  ground  until 
every  brigade  commander  was  lost,  and  half  of  the  men 
killed  or  wounded.  The  dearly  bought  victory  was  un- 
doubtedly due,  in  great  measure,  to  Sheridan's  personal  ex- 
ertions. In  the  advance  on  Chattanooga  he  displayed  great 
energy  in  his  movements,  and  in  the  disaster  at  Chickamauga, 
September  19-20,  1863,  his  division  again  bore  itself 
bravely  although  involved  in  the  general  defeat  of  the 
Union  Army.  He  had  earned  his  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
Major-General  of  Volunteers  at  Murfreesboro'. 

At  Chattanooga,  November  25,  he  led  his  men  over  the 
summit  of  Mission  Ridge,  sweeping  Bragg  before  him.  His 
personal  bravery  and  his  skill  as  a  commander  attracted  the 
attention  of  General  Grant,  who  witnessed  his  movements 
from  Orchard  Knob.  A  few  months  later  Grant  became 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Armies,  and  in  April,  1864,  he 
selected  Sheridan  to  take  charge  of  the  Cavalry  Corps  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  Under  Sheridan's  direction,  the 
cavalry  arm  of  the  service  became  a  factor  of  the  highest 
importance  in  the  grand  closing  campaigns  of  the  War.  It 
guarded  the  flanks  of  the  army  as  it  crossed  the  Rapidan  in 
May ;  but  in  the  Wilderness  it  was  impossible  to  use  mounted 
troops  to  much  advantage,  so  Sheridan  proposed  a  diversion 
upon  Lee's  line  of  communication  with  Richmond.  General 
Grant  irave  his  consent,  and  Sheridan  set  out  on  his  famous 
expedition.  May  9.  In  five  days'  time  he  destroyed  a  large 
amovmt  of  the  enemy's  stores ;  tore  up  several  miles  of  rail- 
road, defeated   the  rebel  cavalry  under  their  ablest  leader, 
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Stuart,  wlio  was  killed  ;  approached  williin  a  few  milos  of 
Uichmoml,  to  the  great  consternation  of  the  inhabit^ints, 
although  the  capture  of  the  rebel  capital  formed  no  part  of 
his  plans  ;  and  effected  a  junction  with  Butler  on  the  James. 
After  obtaining  supplies,  he  made  his  way  back  to  the  main 
body  of  the  army,  and  took  part  in  the  l)attle  at  Cold  Harbor. 
Two  similar  expeditions  were  undertaken  in  June,  with  tlio 
object  of  destroying  the  enemy's  communications  north  and 
south  of  Richmond. 

Early  in  August,  1864,  he  was  relieved  from  immediate 
duty  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  given  temporary 
command  of  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  or  Middle 
Military  Division.  He  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  driving 
back  the  rebels  under  Early,  and  of  destroying  all  the 
provisions,  stock  and  forage  in  the  fruitful  valley  from 
whence  Lee's  army  derived  a  large  part  of  its  sustenance. 
He  began  his  southward  march  on  the  10th  of  August,  but 
after  four  days  he  made  a  retrograde  movement,  and  remained 
on  the  defensive  for  about  a  month.  On  September  17,  he 
had  an  interview,  at  Charlestown,  with  General  Grant,  who 
authorized  an  immediate  advance,  with  the  laconic  order  to 
"Go  in!"  leaving  all  details  to  Sheridan's  own  good  judg- 
ment. "  Little  Phil "  at  once  proceeded  to  send  Early 
"  whirling  up  the  valley."  On  the  19th,  he  gained  his 
splendid  victory  of  Winchester,  redeeming  the  lower  Shenan- 
doah, and  removing  all  apprehensions  of  a  rebel  invasion  of 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  President  Lincoln  hastened  to 
tender  General  Sheridan  his  thanks,  and  to  confer  upon  him 
the  commission  of  a  Brigadier-General  of  Regulars.  This 
success  was  followed  up  by  another,  on  the  22d  at  Fisher's 
Hill,  and  by  the  determined  pursuit  of  Early ;  but  the  rebel 
proved  the  better  runner,  and  escaped  into  the  Blue  Ridge. 

General  Sheridan  did  not  deem  it  wise  to  pursue  Early 
into  flastern  Virginia,  and  fell  back  on  Cedar  Creek,  con- 
tiuuing  his  work  of  destruction  among  the  mills  and  grana- 
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ries  o£  the  onemv.  He  was  now  called  to  Washins'ton  for 
the  purpose  of  consultation,  but  his  stay  in  the  capital  was 
brief,  only  a  few  hours  on  the  17th  of  October  —  councils 
of  war  were  his  especial  aversion.  Meanwhile,  the  desperate 
Early  had  turned,  rallied  his  shattered  forces,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  19th  of  October,  made  a  furious  attack  upon 
our  troops  at  Cedar  Creek,  which  had  been  left  under  the 
command  of  General  H.  G.  Wright.  The  Federals  were 
panic-stricken,  and  a  disgraceful  flight  began.  Sheridan  was 
at  Winchester,  where  he  had  arrived  the  evening  before  on 
his  way  back  to  his  army.  The  firing  was  reported  to  him, 
and,  mounting  his  horse,  he  rode  toward  the  scene  of  con- 
flict. On  the  way  he  met  portions  of  his  demoralized  army 
in  full  retreat.  It  was  then  that  he  gave  his  hispiring  com- 
mand, "Face  the  other  way!"  the  remembrance  of  which 
Avill  ever  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  his  admiring  countrymen, 
regardless  of  his  own  modest  and  philosophic  account  of  the 
affair  given  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  later.  From  lip  to 
lip  the  tidings  flew  that  their  beloved  commander  was  back 
with  his  boys,  and  that  he  was  to  lead  them  to  victory.  The 
broken  columns  were  re-formed,  the  faint-hearted  ofaiued  cour- 
age,  and  even  cowards  turned  again  with  a  cheer,  for  very 
shame.  Thus  led,  the  Union  Army  pressed  forward,  and  the 
rebels,  even  in  the  moment  of  fancied  victory,  were  over- 
whelmed and  driven  back  in  confusion.  "  Sheridan's  Ride  " 
has  become  famous  in  song  and  story  ;  it  won  for  him  the 
title  of  the  "  Hero  of  the  Shenandoah,"  and  the  stars  of  a 
Major-General  in  the  regular  service. 

During  the  ensuing  severe  winter,  the  oj^posing  forces 
remained  in  camp,  Sheridan  at  Kernstown,  Early  at  Staunton. 
On  February  27,  1865,  Sheridan  again  moved  up  the  valley 
with  ten  thousand  men,  cavalry  and  artillery.  Early  fell 
back  from  Staunton,  and  made  a  stand  at  Waynesboro,  on 
March  2.  Sheridan  gave  battle  and  routed  the  rebels,  and 
so  ended  the  hostilities  in  the  Shenandoah.     He  then  pushed 
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oil  with  liis  cniniiiaiKl,  through  swollen  streams  ainl  iniry 
roads,  and  joined  the  forces  who  were  engaged  in  the  grand 
iinal  struggle  around  Riclnnond  which  was  to  put  an  end  to 
the  "  Confederacy."  Ilis  successes  at  Dinwiddie  and  Five 
Forks  compelled  Lee's  abandonment  of  RichinniKl  and  Peters- 
burg, and  he  headed  olf,  rather  than  pursued  the  exhausted 
"Army  of  Northern  Virginia,"  in  its  flight  to  Appomattox, 
where  it  surrendered,  April  !). 

As  soon  as  the  war  was  at  an  end  in  Virginia,  Sheridan 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Gulf,  and 
sent  to  restore  peace  in  Texas  and  the  southwest.  Even 
before  he  arrived,  the  hojielessness  of  the  "  lost  cause  "  had 
become  apparent,  and  the  insurgents  had  either  laid  down 
their  arms,  or  had  escaped  to  Mexico,  where  many  of  them 
took  service  with  Maximilian,  lured  by  hopes  of  titles  and 
other  rewards.  He  stationed  troops  on  the  frontier,  and, 
although  comjielled  by  his  instructions  from  Washington 
to  preserve  open  neutrality  between  the  contending  authori- 
ties in  Mexico,  the  presence  of  his  armed  force  and  the  secret 
assistance  wliich  he  rendered  to  the  Juarez  government,  con- 
tributed largely  toward  the  defeat  of  Imperial  usurpation. 
He  was  likewise  busily  employed  in  preserving  order  in 
Texas  and  Louisiana,  left  through  the  collapse  of  the  Re- 
bellion without  established  civil  authority,  and  in  repressing 
the  violence  of  the  turbulent  populaticui  of  New  Orleans. 
Li  March,  18(57,  lie  was  made  commander  of  the  Fifth  Military 
District,  essentially  the  same  territory  as  was  already  under 
his  control.  He  discharged  his  duties  in  strict  accordance 
witii  the  reconstruction  laws ;  but  not  to  the  satisfaction  of 
President  Johnson,  by  whom  he  was  removed,  September  1, 
in  spite  of  General  Grant's  protest. 

Transferred  to  the  department  of  the  Missouri,  General 
Sheridan  was  again  brought  into  contact  with  his  old  enemies, 
the  Indians.  AVlien  he  assumed  command,  a  new  treaty  of 
jjeace  had    just  been  concluded  with  the  savages  j    but   the 
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Government  pursued  the  strange  policy  of  supplying  them 
with  arms,  and  hostilities  soon  recommenced.  For  nearly  a 
year,  Sheridan  conducted  personally  a  campaign  in  Kansas 
and  the  Indian  Territory  against  the  Cheyennes,  Kiowas 
and  Comanches,  with  a  force  of  Regulars  and  Kansas  Vol- 
unteers, being  accompanied  by  General  Custer,  William  F. 
Cody  ("  Buffalo  Bill"),  and  other  well-known  Indian  fighters 
and  scouts.  In  March,  1869,  when  General  Grant  became 
President,  Sherman  succeeded  him  in  command  of  the  army, 
and  Sheridan  was  ordered  to  Washington  to  receive  his  com- 
mission of  Lieutenant-General.  He  was  offered  his  former 
command  at  New  Orleans  ;  but  preferring  the  West,  he  was 
appointed  to  succeed  Sherman  in  the  Division  of  the  Missouri, 
embracing  the  entire  Rocky  ]\Iountain  region. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Division  was  at  Chicago,  where 
General  Sheridan  was,  for  several  years,  an  honored  resident. 
In  1870,  he  became  desirous  of  observing  the  war  between 
France  and  Germany,  and  having  obtained  the  necessary  per- 
mission, he  sailed  for  Europe  in  July.  He  was  commended 
to  the  several  governments  by  President  Grant,  and  was 
invited  to  accompany  the  headquarters  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  where  he  arrived  on  the  17th  of  August.  He  was 
received  by  Count  Bismarck  and  the  German  officevs  with 
all  the  consideration  due  to  his  high  rank  and  brilliant 
military  reputation,  and  also  by  the  King,  who  gave  him 
every  opportunity  to  make  the  observations  he  desired,  and 
made  ample  provision  for  his  comfort.  He  followed  the 
royal  headquarters  for  two  months,  and  was  an  eye-witness 
of  the  battles  of  Gravelotte,  Beaumont  and  Sedan,  and  of 
the  surrender  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  Leaving  the  army 
investing  the  French  capital,  he  made  a  tour  through  other 
portions  of  Europe,  was  entertained  by  the  Kings  of  Belgium, 
Greece  and  Italy,  and  returned  to  Paris  in  time  to  witness 
the  triumphant  entry  of  his  German  friends. 

In  November,  1883,  General  Sheridan  became  Commander- 
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in-f'hiff  of  ihe  Army  of  tlie  United  States,  relievinjr  Gene- 
ral Slicrman  wlio  was  soon  to  be  retired.  His  annual  tonrs 
of  inspettion  were  scarcely  less  ardnous  than  campaigns 
aofainst  an  enemy,  and  their  fatijrues  at  lengfth  brontrht  on 
his  fatal  sickness,  in  the  spring  of  1888.  The  grade  of 
General,  which  ceased  to  exist  in  the  active  service  when 
Sherman  retired,  was  restored  for  General  Sheridan  in  May. 
As  the  summer  heats  approached,  he  was  removed  from 
Washington  to  his  country  residence  at  Nonquitt,  Mass.,  and 
there,  on  August  5,  the  great  cavalryman  who  never  lost  a 
battle,  the  "  brave  and  experienced  soldier,  wise  and  discreet 
counsellor,  modest  and  sensible  man,"  as  he  was  characterized 
by  President  Cleveland,  was  forever  relieved  from  duty.  He 
Avas  a  pleasing  writer,  and  during  the  last  two  years  of  his 
life  he  comjiiled  his  "  Personal  Memoirs,"  which  went  to 
press  only  a  short  time  before  his  death.  He  left  a  widow 
and  three  young  children.  His  remains  lie  in  the  National 
Militivry  Cemetery,  at  Arlington. 
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From  a  painting  owned  by  tiie  Soldiers  Memorial  Assih-;:!1  ;  i,     .f 
Toledo,  Ohio,  painted  by  Miss  Ransom,  and  pronoi 
■i'L'  family  of  the  president  to  be  the  best  port-iult  extant. 
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JAMES  ABRAM  GARFIELD,  twentieth  President 
of  the  United  States,  may  he  considered  as  the 
most  perfect  type  of  the  self-made  American. 
/.rr^f'"' ;J  Born  in  poverty  and  obscurity — farmhand, 
^^  boatinan,  teacher,  professor,  captain,  general, 
lawyer,  representative,  senator-elect,  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  world's  greatest  republic  —  every 
successive  gradation  in  his  honorable  career  was 
the  direct  result  of  his  individual  perseverance. 
Huguenot  and  Puritan  blood  mingled  in  his 
veins.  The  physical  strength  and  intellectual 
vigor  which  were  his  by  inheritance,  more  than 
compensated  for  his  lack  of  wealth.  Before  the  second 
anniversary  of  his  birth,  which  took  place  in  a  log-cabin  in 
Orange  Township,  0.,  November  19,  1831,  he  was  fatherless, 
left  with  his  brother  and  two  sisters,  all  older  than  himself, 
to  the  watchful  care  of  the  mother  whom,  in  his  manhood,  he 
so  profoundly  revered,  and  who  outlived  her  martyr-son. 
As  soon  as  he  was  able,  he  began  to  perform  his  appointed 
part  of  the  farm  work,  and  in  early  boyhood  he  acquired 
ihe  love  of  books  which  remained  so  strong  through  his 
whole  life.  He  possessed  a  cheerful  disposition,  but  was 
quick  to  resent  an  injury.  He  earned  his  first  money  in  a 
potash  factory.  He  worked  for  some  time  as  a  wood-cutter, 
and  learned  enough  of  the  carpenter's  trade  to  build  a 
neat  frame  house  in  place  of  the  log-cabin  ;  but  he  lived  at 
home  until  he  was  about  seventeen  years  of  age. 
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From  readinpr  tales  of  the  sea,  young  Garfield  conceived 
a  iondne.ss  for  the  life  of  a  sailor,  and  he  went  to  Cleveland 
with  the  intention  of  shipping  before  the  mast,  but  the 
brutality  of  the  seamen,  joined  to  his  mother's  opposition, 
caused  him  to  seek  other  employment.  For  several  months 
he  worked  on  the  tow-path  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
canal,  a  rough  experience  which  brought  on  a  severe  fit  of 
sickness,  and  compelled  him  to  return  home.  Encouraged 
by  his  mother  and  his  old  schoolmaster,  he  now  determined 
to  obtain  an  education  which  shoidd  fit  him  for  some  useful 
station,  and '  in  March,  18-19,  he  became  a  student  at  a 
normal  academy  at  Chester.  In  the  fall  of  1851,  he  entered 
upon  a  more  advanced  course  of  study  at  Hiram  College, 
three  years  later  was  admitted  to  the  junior  class  at  Williams, 
and  srraduated  with  hi<>h  honors  in  185G,  at  the  asre  of 
twenty-five.  During  the  seven  years  of  his  academic  and 
collegiate  course,  he  defrayed  the  expenses  of  his  tuition  and 
supported  himself  by  the  labor  of  his  hands,  and  by  teach- 
ing. At  college  his  frank  and  genial  manners,  the  intense 
virility  of  his  intellectual  faculties,  and  the  elevation  of  his 
ideas  produced  a  lasting  impression  both  upon  his  instruc- 
tors, and  his  fellow  students.  lie  excelled  in  the  classics, 
contributed  ably-written  philosoi)hical  essays  to  the  Willlanis 
Qitarterli/  Ilevlcio,  and  was  without  a  peer  as  a  controver- 
sialist, and  an  orator. 

Returning  to  Ohio,  Mr.  Garfield  accepted  the  position  of 
Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  and  English  Literature  in 
Iliram  CoUetre,  not  far  distant  frcmi  his  mother's  home.  He 
was  a  teacher  of  rare  excellence,  his  methods  being  cal- 
culated to  impart  knowledge  to  his  pupils  wnth  the  least 
possible  drudgery  compatible  with  thoroughness.  He  was 
a  believer  iin  physical  culture,  and  entei-ed  heartily  into  the 
athletic  sports  of  the  scholars ;  but  he  was,  nevertheless,  a 
strict  disciplinarian,  and  could,  when  necessary,  upon  rare 
occasions,   act    with    fitting    severity.     Hiram    College  was 
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then,  as  now,  under  the  control  of  the  denomination  known 
as  Disciples.  Mr.  Garlield  had  connected  himself  with  that 
communion  while  in  the  academy  at  Chester,  and  he  never 
severed  his  connection  with  the  church  without  a  creed.  He 
frequently  occupied  the  College  piilpit  on  the  Sabbath  as  a 
lay  preacher.  In  November,  1858,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Lucretia  Rudolph,  who  had  been  his  pupil,  a  highly  accom- 
plished lady  of  uncommon  abilities  and  circumspection.  Not 
long  before  his  marriage,  he  had  been  elected  president  of 
the  college  faculty. 

While  at  Williams,  Mr.  Garfield  had  Hstened  to  an  address 
by  a  Massachusetts  congressman,  upon  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
struggle.  He  was  deeply  interested,  informed  himself  more 
fully  upon  the  subject,  and  returned  to  Ohio,  a  thorough 
Republican  and  opponent  of  slavery.  With  eloquence  and 
earnestness  he  urged  his  neighbors  and  fellow-citizens  to 
accept  the  opinions  which  he  had  embraced.  His  fitness  for 
public  service  was  recognized,  and  he  was  elected  to  the 
Ohio  Senate  in  1859.  He  was  the  junior  member  of  that 
body,  but  he  exerted  an  influence  which  was  not,  perhaps, 
excelled  by  any  other.  His  services  in  connection  with  edu- 
cational matters,  and  the  geological  survey  of  the  State, 
were  of  much  importance,  and  he  was  the  champion  of  the 
series  of  measures,  by  which  Ohio  was  prepared  to  perform 
her  part  in  restoring  the  unity  of  the  nation  when  the 
standard  of  revolt  was  raised  by  the  Southern  leaders,  bent 
upon  the  perpetuation  of  the  hideous  corner-stone  of  their 
social  state.  Amid  all  the  duties  of  the  college  and  of 
public  Hfe,  he  found  time  to  pursue  the  study  of  the  law, 
and  toward  the  close  of  his  term  in  the  Ohio  Legislature,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar. 

Many  of  the  students  of  Hiram  College  entered  the 
Federal  service  in  1861,  and  its  president  resigned  his  office 
to  accept  the  commission  of  heutenant-colonel,  and  soon 
afterward  of  Colonel  of  the  Forty-Second  Ohio  Volunteers. 
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Beincf  entirely  without  experience  in  military  matters,  he 
devoted  his  whole  ener<j;-y  to  the  mastery  o£  tactics  and  the 
science  of  war.  Esfciblishing  a  camp  of  instruction  near 
Coliunbus,  he  instructed  his  command  as  he  learned  himself, 
and  when  he  went  to  the  front  in  December,  1861,  he  was 
already  a  competent  olHcer,  and  led  a  brave  and  elHcient 
regiment.  He  reported  to  General  Buell  at  Louisville,  and 
luirdly  had  he  taken  the  field  when  he  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  a  brigade,  and  ordered  to  drive  the  rebels, 
under  Humphrey  Marshall,  out  of  the  Sandy  Valley.  This 
duty  was  performed  in  a  campaign  which  lasted  scarcely  two 
weeks,  but  which  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  War. 
By  many  writers,  his  victory  at  Middle  Creek,  in  January, 
1862,  is  considered  as  the  first  success  of  decided  importance 
which  was  won  by  the  National  arms.  He  elfectually  rid 
Eastern  Kentucky  from  the  insurgents,  and  his  work  was 
never  undone.  It  met  with  especial  approval  from  Mr. 
Lincoln,  and  Colonel  Garfield  was  promoted  to  be  a  brigadier- 
general. 

He  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland, 
including  its  participation  in  the  memorable  second  day  at 
Pittsburgh  Landing,  until  August,  1862,  when  sickness  com- 
pelled him  to  withdraw  temporarily  from  active  service,  just 
as  he  had  been  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  forces  at 
Cumberland  Gap.  Upon  his  recovery  he  was  ordered  to 
Washington,  and  he  was  a  member  of  the  court-martial  by 
which,  in  January,  1863,  after  a  session  of  forty-five  days, 
Fitz-John  Porter  was  sentenced  to  be  cashiered  for  coward- 
ice and  disobedience.  After  the  close  of  the  trial,  he  again 
joined  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  now  becoming  chief- 
of-st;iff  to  General  Rosecrans.  In  this  capacity,  he  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  September  20.  In  that 
action  be  performed  the  perilous  duty  of  carrying  to  General 
Tliomas,  through  a  murderous  ^n-ii  from  the  enemy,  the  orders 
which  saved  the  Union  defeat  from  becoming  a  rout.    Chicka- 
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manga  cost  Rosecrans  his  command,  but  made  Garfield  a 
majoi-general. 

Hardly  had  he  received  his  commission,  when  he  resigned 
it,  to  accept  the  seat  in  Congress  to  which  he  had  been 
elected  a  year  previously.  General  Thomas  offered  him  the 
command  of  a  corps,  and  he  would,  if  left  to  himself,  have 
remained  in  the  army,  but  President  Lincoln  urged  him  so 
strenuously  to  enter  Congress,  that  he  took  his  advice.  At 
eight  successive  elections,  he  was  rechosen  to  represent  the 
same  district,  by  votes  so  uniformly  heavy,  that  he  was 
frequently  spoken  of  as  "  Great-Majority  Garfield."  During 
his  seventeen  years  of  continuous  legislative  service,  he 
discussed  the  great  questions  of  our  national  policy  with  the 
ability  and  intellect  of  a  profound  statesman.  The  important 
problems  of  reconstruction,  the  restoration  of  the  currency 
to  a  specie  basis,  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  the  race 
just  freed  from  bondage,  the  protection  of  American  in- 
dustries, were  aided  to  a  solution  by  his  preeminent  skill  as 
a  parliamentary  debater.  He  was  at  first  placed  upon  the 
Military  Committee,  later  upon  that  of  Ways  and  Means. 
When  questions  of  finance  began  to  assume  prominence,  he 
was  made  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Commerce,  and  in  the  Forty-Second  and  Forty-Third  Con- 
gresses, he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. During  the  closing  years  of  his  service,  his  party  was 
in  the  minority,  and  after  Mr.  Blaine  left  the  House  in  1876, 
Mr.  Garfield  became  the  acknowledged  RepubUcan  leader. 
With  the  great  majority  of  his  RepubUcan  colleagues,  he 
opposed  the  Electoral  Commission  Bill  of  1877,  as  establishing 
a  "  vast  and  cumbrous  machine."  But  the  bill  became  a  law, 
and  Mr.  Garfield  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Commission 
which  decided  Mr.  Hayes  to  have  been  elected  President. 

On  the  13th  of  January,  1880,  Mr.  Garfield  was  elected 
to  the  National  Senate,  but  he  never  took  his  seat.  Before 
the  time  had  come  for  him  to  do  so,  he  had  been  chosen 
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President  of  the  United  States.  His  nomination  for  that 
ofHee,  in  June,  1880,  was  unsou<jlit  and  unexpected,  but  in 
every  way  creditable  to  the  party  whic;h  made  it.  He  re- 
ceived two  hundred  and  fourteen  electoral  votes,  his  oppo- 
nent, General  W.  S.  Hancock,  one  hundred  and  fifty-five. 
He  took  the  oath  of  office,  March  4,  1881.  Since  the  days 
of  the  younger  Adams,  no  chief  magistrate  of  our  country 
has  been  a  man  of  such  scholarly  attainments  as  President 
Garfield,  nor  has  brought  to  his  high  office  such  experience 
in  statesmanship.  His  inaugural  foreshadowed  an  able 
administration ;  but  alas !  he  was  not  to  be  permitted  to 
work  out  his  Avise  designs.  For  four  months  he  endured  the 
ordeal  of  office-seekers'  importunities  through  which  each 
successive  President  is  forced  to  pass,  owing  to  the  prevalence 
of  the  pernicious  doctrine,  that  public  offices  are  rewards  to 
be  bestowed  upon  political  managers.  On  the  2d  of  July, 
as  he  was  leaving  Washington  to  visit  his  Alma  Mater,  and 
pass  a  few  days  in  quiet  and  intellectual  enjoyment  in  New 
England,  he  was  shot  at,  and  mortally  wounded,  by  a  wretch 
whose  very  name,  says  a  French  writer,  should,  as  a  supreme 
homage  to  his  noble  victim,  be  forever  ignored. 

The  deed  caused  ^nde-spread  horror.  The  great  people 
witii  whom  we  speak  a  common  tongue,  from  Queen  to 
2ieasant;  princes  and  subjects  of  every  land  hastened  to 
express  their  sorrow,  shared  the  anxiety  of  the  lingering 
sickness,  and  mingled  their  tears  with  those  of  the  people 
of  America  when  the  end  came  on  the  10th  of  September. 
The  Avounded  President  lay  at  the  White  House  until 
September  Gtli,  when  he  was  tenderly  conveyed  to  his  cottage 
by  the  sea  at  Elberon,  N.  J.,  and  there  his  death  took  place. 
He  was  buried  at  Cleveland,  with  imposing  ceremonies. 
His  private  life  was  one  of  great  purity,  while  his  every 
public  act  was  inspired  by  the  loftiest  of  motives,  those  of 
lionoring  his  Maker,  and  benefitting  his  fellow-man. 
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ENJAMIN  HARRISON,  twenty-third  President 
of  the  United  States,  grandson  of  William 
Henry  Harrison,  ninth  President,  and  great- 
grandson  of  Benjamin  Harrison  of  Virginia,  a 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was 
born  at  North  Bend,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  on 
the  20th  of  August,  1833.  His  boyhood  home 
was  one  of  modest  simplicity,  his  surroundings 
pleasant  and  refined.  No  good  schools  were  near 
at  hand  and  his  education  was  received  from  pri- 
vate preceptors.  In  1S47,  he  began  to  study 
Latin,  and  was  sent,  with  a  brother,  to  a  school  near  Cincin- 
nati, and  here  two  years  were  passed  in  the  ordmary  routine  of 
an  academy.  He  made  good  progress,  and  began  to  acquire  a 
literary  taste  which  is  still  active.  His  preliminary  studies 
finished,  he  entered  Miami  University,  at  Oxford,  0.  He 
held  a  good  rank,  excelling  then,  as  now,  as  an  easy  and 
fluent  off-hand  speaker.  He  graduated  June  2-1,  1852,  with 
a  class  of  sixteen  young  men,  of  whom  six,  including  him- 
self, became  lawyers,  and  eight,  clergymen.  He  at  once 
began  the  study  of  the  law;  but  before  finishing  his  legal 
course,  he  was  married,  at  Oxford,  to  Caroline  W.  Scott, 
daughter  of  Rev.  John  W.  Scott,  principal  of  a  young 
ladies'  academy. 

After  his  admission  to  the  bar,  he  established  himself  in 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  which  has  ever  since  been  his  residence. 
He    had  received  a  small    legacy  from  a  relative,  and  this, 
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with  his  appointment  as  crier  in  the  Federal  Court,  enahlcd 
him  to  suhsist  until  clients  caine.  From  1855  to  18G0,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Wallace  &  Harrison,  and  by 
dint  of  hard  work,  kept  himself  independent,  and  free  from 
pecuniary  embarrassment.  From  18G0  to  18G2,  the  firm 
was  Fishback  &  Harrison.  His  connection  with  politics 
began  in  1860,  when  he  was  nominated  by  the  Republicans 
for  Supreme  Court  reporter.  He  took  part  in  the  campaign 
of  that  year,  and  was  elected  reporter  by  a  good  majority. 
In  the  summer  of  18G2,  Governor  Morton  sought  Mr. 
Harrison's  aid  in  raising  troops.  The  latter  consented  to 
recruit  a  company,  and,  as  he  would  not  ask  others  to  go 
where  he  did  not  go  himself,  he  put  his  own  name  on  the 
roll,  and  so  the  lawyer  became  a  soldier.  He  was  com- 
missioned second  lieutenant,  and  afterward  captain,  and  when 
his  comi)any  was  consolidated  with  others  as  the  Seventieth 
Indiana,  he  was  made  Colonel  of  the  regriment. 

Colonel  Harrison  was  ordered  to  join  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland  in  Kentucky,  when  his  regiment  was  brigaded 
with  one  from  Ohio,  and  three  from  Illinois,  and  this  organi- 
zation was  preserved  intact  until  the  close  of  the  War. 
Colonel  Harrison  held  the  right  of  the  brigade,  and  its 
command  frequently  devolved  upon  him.  For  a  vear  or 
more  he  was  stationed  at  various  points  in  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  engaged  in  guarding  lines  of  communication,  and 
hunting  guerillas ;  or  busily  employed  in  drilling  his  nu'u  in 
camp.  Like  Garfield,  he  felt  his  own  lack  of  experience, 
and  set  to  work  in  the  most  systematic  manner  to  fit  himself 
to  perform  his  duties  with  credit.  He  held  his  troops  in 
constant  readiness  for  battle,  and  endeared  himself  to  them 
by  his  care  for  their  physical  and  moral  welfare.  At  Mur- 
freesboro'  his  brigade  was  attached  to  the  reserve  corps,  and 
when  Rosecrans  moved  toward  Chattanooga,  it  was  left  to 
look  after  the  safety  of  the  supply  trains  between  Nasln-ille 
and  the  front. 
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Early  in  18G4,  Colonel  Harrison  was  ordered  to  the  front 
to  take  part  in  Sherman's  operations  against  Johnston,  in 
Georgia,  his  brigade  being  now  included  in  the  Twentieth 
Army  Corps  under  "  Fighting  Joe "  Hooker.  At  Resaca, 
May  15,  he  displayed  signal  bravery  in  the  capture  of  a  rebel 
battery,  being  among  the  first  to  cross  the  enemy's  parapets. 
This  was  his  first  serious  battle,  but  others  followed  in  quick 
succession,  as  the  great  army  pressed  onward  toward  Atlanta, 
until,  according  to  Lew  Wallace,  Colonel  Harrison  was  en- 
gaged in  more  battles  in  one  month,  than  ever  General 
Harrison  or  General  Jackson  had  fought  in  the  whole  course 
of  their  lives.  In  every  engagement  he  evinced  cool  courage 
without  recklessness.  During  the  brief  pauses  in  the  almost 
couthiuous  struggle,  he  was  active  in  relieving  the  wounded, 
or  in  aiding  his  men,  with  pick  and  shovel,  upon  their  im- 
promptu earthworks.  Perhaps  his  most  valuable  ser\'ice  was 
performed  at  Peach  Tree  Creek,  on  the  20th  of  July,  where 
he  attracted  the  special  notice  of  his  corps-commander,  by 
whom  he  was  recommended  for  promotion. 

After  the  fall  of  Atlanta,  Sherman  sent  a  portion  of  his 
army  back  to  Tennessee,  and  Colonel  Harrison  was  ordered 
to  report  to  the  Governor  of  Indiana  for  special  duty.  He 
spent  two  mouths  in  recruiting  fresh  troops,  and,  in  Novem- 
ber, set  out  to  rejoiu  Sherman's  army,  but  being  delayed  at 
Dalton,  Ga.,  he  was  ordered  to  Chattanooga,  and  there 
placed  in  command  of  a  brigade.  He  was  soon  transferred 
with  his  command  to  Nashville,  where  Thomas  was  preparing 
to  receive  an  attack  from  Hood.  During  the  battle  of  the 
16th  of  December,  Colonel  Harrison  was  in  reserve,  but  his 
troops  took  their  place  in  the  pursuing  coluraji.  Hood's 
cavalry  was  followed  as  far  south  as  Courtland,  Ala.,  and 
then  the  Union  Infantry  gave  ujj  the  unequal  race.  Colonel 
Harrison  was  now  ordered  to  report  to  Sherman  at  Savannah, 
travelling  by  water  from  New  York.  On  the  way  an  attack 
of  scarlet  fever  delayed  him  for  several  weeks,  and  when  he 
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arrived  at  Hilton  Head,  Slioiniau  liad  bcfjan  his  northward 
march.  Harrison  followed  after,  was  put  in  coniniand  of  a 
brigade  at  Pocotaligo,  and  after  joining  Sherman  at  Goldsboro, 
resumed  command  of  his  old  brigade,  the  first  of  the  third 
division  of  the  Twentieth  Corps.  He  was  brevetted  briga- 
dier-general on  the  22d  of  March,  18G5,  and  after  taking 
part  in  the  grand  review,  he  was  mustered  out  of  the  service, 
.June  8,  1865.  Though  never  called  to  high  command, 
General  Harrison's  honorable  war  record  is,  that  he  performed 
every  duty  assigned  to  him  faithfully  and  well. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  Mr.  Hamsun  offered 
his  life  to  protect  Indiana  from  rebel  invasion,  he  was  re- 
porter of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State.  He  appointed 
a  deputy  to  serve  during  his  absence ;  but  certain  of  the 
politicians  who  were  most  active  and  jubilant  vvhen  the  cause 
of  the  insurgents  seemed  brightest,  and  whose  profound 
veneration  for  the  Constitution  forbade  them  from  makinjr 
any  effort  to  preserve  the  government  which  is  founded 
upon  it,  insisted  that  the  civil  office  was  vacated  when  he 
accepted  his  military  commission,  and  obtained  a  judicial 
decision  a£Brming  the  legality  of  the  election  of  a  successor. 
In  1864,  Colonel  Harrison  was  reelected  by  a  handsome 
majority,  and  upon  the  return  of  peace,  resumed  his  duty 
as  reportei-.     He  declined  a  renomination  at  the  close  of  his 

teim  wishing  to  devote  his  attention  exclusively  to  his  law 
practice,  and  was  not  again  a  candidate  for  office  until  1876, 
although  he  took  an  active  part  in  each  successive  political 
camj)aign,  speaking  in  behalf  of  the  Ecpublican  nominees. 
Li  1876,  he  very  reluctantly  consented  to  run  for  the  gov- 
pri'  I>ut  was  defeated  after  a  warm  contest.     During 

the  great  railroad  htrike  of  1877,  in  Indian rtpolis,  Mr.  Harri- 
son W.I-  IT  of  tb.  i"  .  I  i  iee  of  Safety,  and  was 
tendered  ihc  eummand  of  ihe  luiluia  by  Governor  Williams, 
his  late  opponent.  He  declined  the  office,  preferring,  if  pos- 
sible, to  restore  cider  by  peaceable  means,  which  was,  in  fact, 
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accomplished,  he  being  one  of  the  Committee  of  Conference 
■with  the  discontented  workmen. 

Mr.  Harrison  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Mississippi 
River  Commission  in  1879.  In  1880,  and  again  in  1884, 
he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Convention, 
and  his  name  began  to  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
Presidency.  President  Garfield  offered  him  a  position  in  his 
cabinet  which  was  declined,  since  Mr.  Harrison  had  been 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  where  he  took  his  seat 
March  4,  1881.  His  term  of  six  years  expired  in  1887, 
when  he  returned  to  private  life.  He  had  been  renominated, 
but  his  party  had  lost  control  of  the  Indiana  Legislature, 
and  he  was  defeated  by  a  single  vote.  The  law  firm  with 
which  he  was  connected,  after  several  changes,  became,  in 
1883,  Harrison,  Miller,  &  Elam,  and  continued  so  until  Mr. 
Harrison  became  President,  and  appointed  his  partner,  W. 
H.  H.  Miller,  Attorney-General. 

Mr.  Harrison  received  the  Republican  presidential  nomi- 
nation at  Chicago,  June  25,  1888.  His  opponent,  as  his 
grandfather's  had  been,  forty-eight  years  before,  was  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  William  Henry  Harrison,  in 
1810,  obtained  231  electoral  votes,  Benjamin  Harrison  in 
1888,  233.  His  administration  was  able,  and  statesmanlike, 
and  open  to  no  hostile  criticism  whatever,  except  such  as  is 
applicable  to  the  principles  of  his  party  by  those  who  dissent 
from  their  correctness.  His  most  earnest  opponent  willingly 
acknowledges  that  he  discharged  the  functions  of  his  office 
conscientiously.  On  two  occasions  in  which  international 
difficulties  were  threatened  —  with  Chili  on  account  of  an 
outrage  upon  American  sailors,  ajid  with  Italy  on  account  of 
the  New  Orleans  massacre,  amicable  relations  were  happily 
restored,  while  the  settlement  of  the  vexed  question  of  the 
Behring  Sea  fisheries,  was  provided  for  by  arbitration. 
More  than  the  usual  share  of  diplomatic  negotiation  devolved 
upon  the  President,  owing  to  the  ill-health   of  the  Secretary 
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of  Stcito.  Important  domestic  lecjislation  -was  accomplished, 
and  among  the  measures  most  severely  criticised  may  he 
mentioned  the  Sherman  silver  purchasing  act  of  1890,  and 
the  McKinley  tariff  act,  to  the  latter  of  which  tlie  decline  in 
l)opularity  of  the  Repuhlican  party  is  generally  attrihutod. 
More  generally  acceptahle  were  the  laws  to  encourage  Ameri- 
can ship-huilding,  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Navy. 
The  status  of  the  Indian  was  much  improved,  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  Post-Office  Department  increased  beyond 
what  it  had  ever  been  before.  Six  sbites  were  admitted 
during  JNIr.  Harrison's  administration,  more  than  under  any 
other  President,  North  and  South  Dakota,  Montana,  Wash- 
ington, Idaho  and  Wyoming,  with  an  area  greater  than  the 
oi-iginal  thirteen ;  and  the  territory  of  Oklahoma  was  organ- 
ized. 

President  Harnson  visited  nearly  every  section  of  the 
country  during  his  term  of  office,  delighting  the  people  with 
the  beauty  and  force  of  his  impromptu  speeches,  many  of 
which  have  been  collected  and  published  in  book  form.  His 
welcome  was  especially  warm  at  the  South  where  the  great 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  bitterly  opposed  to  his  politi- 
cal opinions.  On  October  25,  1892,  Mrs.  Harrison  died  at 
the  White  House,  and  the  President  received  the  heartfelt 
sympathy  of  the  entire  nation  in  his  sad  bereavement.  Her 
death  was  followed  a  month  later,  by  that  of  her  venerable 
father,  which  also  occurred  at  the  White  House.  Mr.  Harri- 
son was  renominated  by  the  Republicans  in  June,  1802,  ami, 
in  the  following  November,  was  defeated  by  his  former 
opponent,  President  Cleveland.     Upon  the  in..  ■•'Ti  of 

latter  g-entleman,  after  au   interckmgft   of    couri 

perhaps  without  precedent,  he  returned  to  his  Indiana  li . 

relieved,  by  the  will  of  the  people,  from  the  grreatest  responsi- 
bility that  can  rest  on  human  shoulders. 
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From  an  oil  painting  in  the  possession  of  Mr.   Depew. 
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pAUNCEY  MITCHELL  DEPEW,  the  prince  of 
post-prandial  orators,  born  at  Peeksldll,  N.  Y., 
April  3,  1834,  was  a  son  of  Isaac  D.  and  Martha 
(Mitchell)  Depew,  and  a  scion  of  one  of  those 
turbulent  Protestant  families  of  France,  which 
Louis  XIV.  deemed  it  necessary  to  drive  out  of 
his  dominion  by  means  of  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  in  1685,  a  measure  which 
effectually  checked  French  progress,  secured  for 
many  years  the  stability  of  the  established  government  and 
religion,  and  greatly  pleased  Mme.  de  Mamtenou,  the  last 
favorite  of  the  Grand  Monarch.  Mr.  Depew's  ancestors 
settled  in  "Westchester  County,  at  New  Rochelle,  named  for 
the  Huguenot  stronghold  across  the  sea,  and  at  Peekskill. 
The  estate  at  the  latter  place,  which  has  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  family  for  two  hundred  years,  he  still  considers  his 
home,  though  his  social  and  business  interests  have  long  been 
centred  in  the  City  of  New  York.  There  are  also  Dutch 
and  Irish  branches  in  his  family  tree,  a  commingling  of  stock 
which  has  doubtless  had  its  influence  in  determininof  the 
scope  of  his  ability  and  the  versatiHty  of  his  talent. 

In  the  schools  of  his  native  village,  Depew  was  a  leader 
among  his  fellows.  His  quick  perception  and  retentive 
memory  caused  him  to  make  progress  that  reflected  credit 
upon    his   teachers,    and    he    gave    abundant   promise    of    a 
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brilliant  future,  which  has,  happily,  been  fulfilled.  At  the 
a<^o  of  eighteen,  luivinir  l)efoine  well  ffrnuiided  in  the  ordinarv 
branches  of  knowledge,  he  entered  Yale  College,  which 
ancient  seat  of  learning  is  proud  to  claim  him  as  one  of  her 
alumni,  while  he  has  never  faltered  in  his  devotion  to  his 
alma  mater.  In  185G,  he  graduated  with  a  high  rank,  one 
of  his  classmates  being  David  J.  Brewer,  nov,'  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Having  made  choice  of  the 
law  as  his  profession,  he  returned  to  Peekskill,  and  for  two 
years  prosecuted  his  studies  with  the  Hon.  William  Nelson, 
and,  in  1858,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 

In  the  year  in  Avhich  he  left  College,  Mr.  Depew  cast  his 
first  presidential  vote.  Through  early  associations  his  natural 
tendency  was  toward  the  Democratic  party ;  but  his  was  the 
Democracy  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson ;  he  abhorred  the 
political  heresies  of  Calhoun  and  Jefferson  Davis,  .and  was 
earnestly  opposed  to  the  further  spread  of  the  institution  of 
slavery,  so  he  decided  to  give  his  support  to  the  new  party, 
and  he  shared  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  first  Republican 
campaign,  under  the  leadership  of  John  C.  Fremont.  In 
1858,  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  New  York  Republican 
Convention,  and,  during  the  campaign  of  1800,  he  took  the 
stump,  gaining  great  popularity  and  contributing  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  success  of  his  party  in  the  pivotal  Empire 
State. 

Mr.  Depew  was  first  elected  to  public  office  In  1861,  when 
his  neighbors  of  the  third  Westchester  district,  although  a 
majority  of  them  were  Democrats,  made  choice  of  him  as 
their  representative  at  Albany.  It  was  a  position  in  which 
he  could  bring  to  bear  both  his  superior  business  abilities 
and  his  seductive  eloquence  for  the  benefit  of  his  constituency, 
and  that  he  did  so  acceptably  is  shown  by  his  reelection  in 
1862.  During  his  second  term  he  was  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  and  occasionally  occupied 
the  Speaker's  desk.     So  important  were  his  services  in  behalf 
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of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  State  considered,  that  at 
the  close  of  the  session  he  was  tendered  a  complimentary 
hanquet  by  the  leading  business  men  of  New  York.  In  1863, 
he  was  elected  Secretary  of  State  by  a  majority  of  thirty 
thousand,  after  a  canvass  in  which  he  addressed  two  audiences 
daily  for  six  consecutive  weeks.  At  the  close  of  his  two 
years'  term,  he  deehned  reelection.  It  is  said  that  President 
Johnson  selected  Mr.  Depew  as  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New 
York,  and  actually  signed  his  commission,  but  re-considered 
the  matter.  Mr.  Depew  was  subsequently  appointed  Minister 
to  Japan,  but  his  private  business  now  so  completely  en- 
grossed his  attention  that  he  was  forced  to  decline  the  honor. 
Among  those  with  whom  Mr.  Depew  established  social  and 
business  relations  were  Commodore  Vanderbilt  and  his  son, 
William  H.  Vanderbilt.  The  keen  eye  of  the  astute  million- 
naire,  detected  in  the  rising  lawyer  those  qualities  which,  as 
none  knew  better  than  he,  Avent  to  make  the  successful 
financier.  He  saw  that  Mr.  Depew's  services  could  not  fail 
to  be  of  value  to  him,  and  accordingly  he  offered  him,  in 
1866,  the  position  of  attorney  for  the  New  York  and  Harlem 
Railroad,  and  it  was  accepted.  Three  years  later,  the  Harlem 
road,  the  nucleus  of  the  great  Vanderbilt  system,  was  con- 
solidated with  the  New  York  Central.  Mr.  Depew  retained 
his  office  as  attorney  in  the  new  corporation,  with  largely 
increased  responsibilities,  at  a  salary  equal  to  that  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Soon  afterward  he  became 
one  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  as  one  railroad  after 
another  was  leased,  or  swallowed  up  in  the  general  combin- 
ation, he  was  appointed  to  similar  positions  in  the  manage- 
ment of  each  of  them.  In  1872,  Mr.  Depew  supported  the 
movement  for  the  election  of  Horace  Greeley  to  the  presi- 
dency ;  but  his  defection  from  Republicanism  was  only  tem- 
porary, and  he  has  since  adhered  to  that  party,  though  often 
compelled  to  decline  political  honors,  owing  to  the  prior 
claims   of   the  enormous    business  interests  confided   to   his 
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c'liarge.  He  was  also,  in  1872,  an  unsuccessfiil  candidate  for 
the  Lieutenant-Governoisliip  of  New  York.  In  1874,  he  was 
appointed  a  reagent  of  the  State  University,  and  a  nicmlxT  of 
the  Construction  Commission  upon  the  new  Capitol  building 
at  Albany. 

The  appointment  by  President  Garfield  of  a  collector  for 
the  port  of  New  York  who  was  not  acceptable  to  the  New 
York  Senators,  Conkling  and  Piatt,  and  the  failure  of  these 
gentlemen  to  prevent  a  confirmation  by  their  colleagues,  led 
to  their  resignation,  and  that  resignation,  indirectly  to  the 
assassination  of  the  President.  The  self-deposed  senators 
fondly  hoped  to  be  promptly  reelected  as  a  vindication  of 
their  course  in  the  quarrel  with  the  executive,  but  their 
claims  were  vigorously  disputed,  and  both  were  finally  de- 
feated. Mr.  Depew  was  one  of  the  contestants  for  Senator 
Piatt's  seat,  but  after  a  month's  contest,  during  which  the 
unhealthy  excitement  caused  by  the  matter  had  borne  its 
bitter  fruit  at  Washington,  he  withdrew  his  name  in  the 
interest  of  Republican  harmony.  Three  years  later,  when 
his  election  would  have  been  certain,  he  refused  the  nomin- 
ation. 

In  1882,  a  general  re-organization  of  the  management  of 
the  Vanderbilt  roads  was  effected,  William  H.  Vanderbilt, 
retiring,  and  Mr.  Depew  became  Second  Vice  President  of 
the  New  York  Central.  In  1885,  lie  succeeded  to  the  Presi- 
dency, which  he  still  holds,  thus  directing  the  operations  of 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  prosperous  railroad  corporations 
in  the  world,  haNang  over  two  thousand  miles  of  road  bed, 
either  of  its  own  or  leased,  a  large  portion  of  which  is 
qnadrujde  tracked,  and  two  hundred  million  dollars'  worth  of 
rolling  stock,  eipiipments,  and  other  property.  In  conduct- 
ing this  vast  enterprise,  Mr.  Depew  has  not  been  negligent 
of  the  welfare  of  his  employees,  who  are  numbered  by  thou- 
sands, and  for  whom,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  a  building 
has    been  jjrovided,  furnished  with  a  library,  reading-room, 
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gymnasium,  sleeping  apartments,  baths  and  other  conveniences 
for  their  comfort  while  off  duty. 

In  June,  1887,  Mr.  Depew  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 
from  Yale.  In  1888,  he  was  a  member  of  the  National  Re- 
publican Convention,  and  the  favorite  of  the  New  York 
delegation  for  the  presidency.  On  the  first  ballot  his  name 
stood  third  on  the  list,  leading  Mr.  Harrison's  by  nineteen 
votes ;'  but  after  the  third  ballot  he  withdrew  it  in  one  of  his 
well-timed  speeches. 

Mr.  Depew,  in  addition  to  the  presidency  of  the  New 
York  Central,  holds  that  of  the  "West  Shore,  and  is  a  director 
in  each  of  the  leased  or  allied  lines  of  the  Vanderbilt  system, 
including  the  Michigan  Central,  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern  ;  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  and 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern.  He  is  also  a  director  of  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad,  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  and  of  the  Equitable 
Life  Insurance  Company.  He  is  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  of  numerous  social  and 
charitable  organizations,  notably  of  the  Union  League  Club 
of  which  he  is  president,' as  he  also  is  of  the  association  of 
the  Yale  Alumni.  Reference  need  scarcely  be  made  to  the 
fact,  so  well  known  to  our  readers,  that  he  holds  a  high 
rank  —  perhaps  the  highest  rank  —  among  living  American 
orators.  There  is  apparently  no  limit  to  his  ability  in  the 
art  of  entertaining  a  company,  no  matter  what  the  occasion, 
or  the  subject  under  discussion.  His  addresses  at  the  Cen- 
tennial celebration  of  the  formation  of  the  New  York  gov- 
ernment in  July,  1877;  at  the  unveiling  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty,  in  New  York  Harbor,  in  October,  1886;  at  the 
memorial  services  for  Ex-President  Arthur  at  Albany,  in 
April,  1887  ;  at  the  Washington  Centennial  in  New  York  in 
April,  1889 ;  before  a  committee  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
uro-inor  the  claims  of  New  York  to  the  Columbian  Exhibition, 
in  January,  1890,  and  at  the  unveiling  of  the  Greeley  statue 
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in  the  same  year,  may  be  instanced  as  specimens  of  his 
choicest  ell'orts.  The  vohime  of  "  Aftei-diunei-  Speeches," 
issued  in  1890,  will  allord  great  pleasure  to  the  reader, 
although  types  fail  to  preserve  the  inimitable  charm  of  the 
Speaker's  delivery. 

Mr.  Depew  was  married  in  November,  1871,  to  Miss  Elise 
Hegeman.  Mrs,  Depew,  who  died  on  the  7th  of  May,  1893, 
although  an  accomplished  musician  and  Unguist,  and,  like  her 
husband,  a  member  of  a  good  family,  appeared  in  society 
with  comparative  infrequency,  devoting  herself  by  preference, 
in  accordance  with  her  domestic  tastes,  to  the  supervision  of 
her  son's  education,  or  assisting  her  husband  in  his  business 
affairs,  acting  for  several  years  in  the  capacity  of  his  private 
secretary. 


o. 
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S  the  representative  exponent  of  the  principles  of 
the  Democratic  party  at  the  present  day,  we 
have  selected  John  Griffin  Carlisle  of  Ken- 
-^  tucky,  a  profoundly  thoughtful  man  ;  physically 
indolent,  but  a  wonderful  brain  worker,  and  a 
thoroughly  honest  believer  in  the  doctrine  that 
a  considerable  reduction  in  the  rates  of  duty 
imposed  upon  imported  commodities,  so  that  the 
tariff  revenue  should  suftice  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  an  economically  administered  govern- 
ment, and  no  more,  is  imperatively  necessary  for 
the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  country  in 
general,  and  for  that  of  the  agricultural  portion 
of  the  community  in  particular. 

Mr.  Carlisle  is  tall,  spare,  once  black-haired,  though  his 
thinning-  locks  are  now  tinged  with  gray,  and  has  deeji-set 
gray  eyes  and  a  sallow  complexion  which  suggests  a  torpid 
liver.  Indefatigably  studious,  law,  history  and  political 
economy  engrossing  the  greater  part  of  his  attention,  he  has 
bent  over  his  books,  early  and  late,  until  his  shoulders  have 
acquired  a  slight  stoop,  not  uncommon  among  men  of  letters. 
His  clean-shaven  face  and  dress  of  unvaried  black  and  white 
give  him  a  clerical  air,  an  effect  which  is  heightened  by  his 
manner,  which  is  more  reserved  than  that  of  the  typical 
Kentuckian.  His  utterance  is  rapid,  but  his  voice  is  nicely 
modulated,  making  him  a  most  agreeable  speaker,  and  his 
Avords  always  have  weight  and  command  attention.  He  is 
a  party  leader,  especially  in  all  matters  relating  to  finance, 
but    he  is  not  in    the  ordinary  sense  of   the   term,  a  party 
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He  oonilucts  a  congressional  debate  or  assists  in 
framing  the  governmental  policy,  more  ably  and  successfully 
than  he  pulls  the  wires  in  a  political  campaign  —  in  short 
he  possesses  the  qualities  and  instincts  of  a  statesman,  rather 
than  the  mere  adroitness  of  a  politician. 

He  was  horn  in  the  extreme  northern  section  of  the  Blue 
Grass  State,  in  that  part  of  Campbell  County  which  is  now 
Kenton  County,  on  the  5th  of  September  1835.  Being  the 
y^uagest  sou  in  the  numerous  family  of  Lilbon  H.  Carlisle,  a 
planter  of  good  Virginia  stock,  but  by  no  means  wealthy,  his 
advantages  wore  necessarily  somewhat  limited,  but  such  as 
they  were,  he  improved  them  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  neglect- 
ing his  duties  on  the  farm  for  the  sake  of  his  books,  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  acquire  the  reputation  of  being  lazy.  With  the 
exception  of  the  instruction  received  in  the  common  schools, 
he  is  self-educated.  His  visits  to  Covinjrton  with  loads  of 
farm  produce,  and  doubtless  to  the  Queen  City  of  the  West 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Ohio,  brought  him  in  contact 
with  urban  society,  and  increased  his  discontent  with  a 
farmer's  life  until  he  decided  to  abandon  it,  and  fit  himself 
to  become  a  lawyer.  For  a  time,  he  fciuglit  school,  at  first 
in  the  country,  and  afterward  in  Covington,  going  to  that 
city  in  1855.  Later  he  became  a  law  student,  and  in  March, 
1858,  in  his  twenty-third  year,  he  was  admitted  as  a  prac- 
titioner at  the  Kentucky  Bar. 

From  the  day  that  Mr.  Carlisle  made  his  first  plea  he  on- 
joyed  a  reputation  for  legal  sagacity  and  eloquence  wliicJi 
increased  rapidly  in  a  degree  commensurate  with  the  growth 
of  his  professional  business.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Kentucky  House  of  Representatives  in  1860.  During  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion,  his  State  remained  nominally  loyal, 
though  large  numbers  of  her  citizens  entered  the  ranks  of 
the  insurgents.  Mr.  Carlisle  took  no  part  in  the  struggle 
personally,  but  continued  his  practice  at  Covington.  His 
own    sentiments  were  in    favor    of  the  perpetuation  of   the 
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Federal  authority,  and  opposed  to  secession  ;  but  he  was  quite 
tolerant  of  those  who  held  contrary  opinions.  In  18G4, 
Mr.  Carlisle  declined  a  nomination  as  one  of  the  electors  who 
shonld  cast  the  vote  of  the  State  of  Kentucky  against  the 
reelection  of  President  Lincoln.  He  was  elected  in  1866,  to 
the  Kentucky  Senate  and  again  in  1869. 

Mr.  Carlisle's  first  appearance  in  national  politics  was  in 
July,  1868,  when  he  was  a  delegate  at  large  for  Kentucky 
to  the  Democratic  National  Convention  at  New  York,  at 
which  Horatio  Seymour  was  nominated  for  the  presidency. 
For  the  following  nine  years  he  continued  his  political 
activity  within  the  limits  of  his  native  State,  where  he  became 
highly  popular,  and  obtained  a  practice  larger  than  that  of 
any  other  member  of  the  bar.  Since  he  has  entered  the 
domain  of  statesmanship  he  has  been  obliged  to  relinquish 
this  practice  with  its  attendant  substantial  income,  so  that 
while  he  is  unquestionably  the  ablest  member  of  President 
Cleveland's  Cabinet,  he  is  probably  the  poorest  in  this  world's 
goods.  In  June,  1871,  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  State 
Senate,  having  been  nominated  for  Lieutenant-Governor. 
He  was  elected,  qualified  in  September,  and  served  a  full 
term  of  four  years.  In  1876  he  was  an  alternate  presidential 
elector  and  in  the  same  year  was  elected  a  member  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  Carlisle  began  his  congressional  career  at  the  extra 
session  of  the  Forty-Fifth  Congress  in  October,  1877.  He  was 
reelected  to  each  succeeding  Congress  during  the  following 
eleven  years,  his  entire  service,  on  the  floor  and  in  the 
Speaker's  chair  covering  a  period  of  twelve  years  and  a 
half.  His  especial  attention  was  given  to  legislation  bearing 
upon  the  national  finances,  and  he  soon  became  a  recognized 
leader  upon  the  question  of  Tariff  reform,  of  which  in  all 
its  different  aspects,  he  is  a  thorough  master,  as  well  as  of 
the  allied  question  of  the  revision  of  the  excise  laws.  He 
contended  earnestly  that  the  National  Treasury  should  not 
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1)C  diverted  from  its  legitimate  use  in  collecting  and  distribut- 
ing the  revenues,  in  order  that  it  might  he  made  to  subserve 
the  purposes  of  the  money  kings,  and  he  has,  since  oppor- 
tunity has  ofEered,  striven  to  put  his  theories  into  practice. 
In  December,  1883,  Mr.  Carlisle  was  elected  Speaker,  and  he 
held  that  office  during  the  Forty-Eighth,  Forty-Ninth  and 
Fiftieth  Congresses.  Commanding  ability,  profound  knowl- 
edge, and  an  innate  sense  of  justice  combined  to  make  liim 
one  of  the  greatest  in  the  list  of  the  presiding  officers  of 
the  National  House.  The  admiration  of  political  opponents, 
which,  in  America,  is  none  too  lavishly  conceded,  may  be 
adduced  as  satisfactory  evidence  of  Mr.  Carlisle's  sterling 
worth.  It  was  clearly  shown  in  the  action  of  the  Republican 
Congressmen  when  he  retired  from  the  Speakershij)  in  March, 
1889.  They  presented  him  with  a  magnificent  service  of 
plate,  toward  which  no  Democrat  was  permitted  to  contribute. 
Upon  the  death  of  Senator  J.  B.  Beck,  of  Kentucky,  Mr. 
Carlisle  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  in  May,  1890, 
he  took  his  seat  in  the  upper  branch  of   Congress. 

In  the  Democratic  Convention  at  Chicago,  in  June,  1892, 
Senator  Carlisle  received  a  number  of  votes,  as  he  had  also 
eight  years  before.  Soon  after  Mr.  Cleveland's  election,  lie 
announced  his  intention  of  conferring  the  ti'easury  portfolio 
upon  the  distinguished  Kentucky  statesman,  who  consequently 
resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate  in  January,  1893,  the  resig- 
nation taking  effect  February  4.  A  month  later  he  entered 
upon  his  duties  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  succeeding 
Hon.  Charles  Foster,  of  Ohio.  He  is  thoroughly  in  accord 
with  his  chief  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  his  department, 
and  has  shown  laudable  firmness  in  refusing  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  money  lenders  in  order  to  replenish  the  Treasury  gold 
supjdy,  in  which  he  has  received  the  support  of  patriotic 
banking-houses  in  all  sections  of  the  Country.  Mr.  Carlisle 
is  married  and  has  two  sons,  the  youi>gest  of  whom,  Lilbon 
Logan,  is  his  father's  first  assistiiut 
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JHILLIPS  BROOKS,  late  Bishop  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  Massachusetts,  was  bom 
in  the  city  of  Boston,  on  the  13th  of  December, 
1835,  and  died  in  the  same  city,  January  23, 
1893.  His  father,  a  dealer  in  hardware  in 
Dock  Square,  was  a  descendant  of  John  Cotton, 
the  famous  puritan  divine  of  the  old  Lincoln- 
shire Boston,  and  afterward  of  its  greater  New 
England  namesake ;  his  mother,  a  member  of 
the  Phillips  family,  celebrated  in  the  political 
and  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  State  and  city.  He  was 
baptized  by  the  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Unitarian  Con- 
gregationalist ;  but  his  father  having  become  a  vestryman  of 
St.  Paul's,  he  was  brought  up  in  the  Episcojial  faith.  There 
were  five  other  boys  in  the  family,  of  whom  one  lost  his  life 
in  the  war,  and  one  became  a  man  of  business,  whde  the 
other  three  entered  the  ministry  of  the  same  denomination 
as  did  their  distinguished  brother.  Two  of  the  latter  survive, 
and  also  the  oldest  of  the  family,  a  bank  official  in  Boston. 

It  was  with  this  elder  brother,  William,  that  the  future 
divine  was  most  closely  associated  in  his  boyhood.  Together 
they  roamed  over  the  ancestral  acres  of  the  Phillips  estate 
at  Andover,  the  summer  home  of  the  bishop  in  later  years ; 
together  they  attended  the  grammar  school,  and,  in  184G, 
entered  the  gloomy  old  granite  structure  on  Bedford  Street, 
long  since  removed;  Phillips  in  the  Latin  School,  William 
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in  the  English  IIi<jh.  Under  Master  Gardner,  PhilHps  made 
yood  ]ti<)<>re.ss  in  his  studies,  but  was  not  especially  dis- 
tinguished ahove  his  fellows  in  anything  excepting  his 
compositions  which  were  even  then  marked  hy  peculiar  force. 
In  1851,  he  became  a  student  at  Fair  Harvard,  iijxm  the  rnll 
of  whose  graduates  stood  the  names  of  many  of  his  ancestors 
and  kindred. 

Phillips  Brooks  at  College  was  a  general  favorite.  His 
physical  development  had  been  rapid,  and  he  had  already 
attained  his  towering  height,  though  not  the  magnificent 
])roportions  of  his  niaturer  years.  lie  was  made  ensign  of 
the  College  Military  Company,  but  could  not  indulge,  to  any 
great  extent,  in  athletic  sports.  His  scholarship  was  above 
the  average  in  every  department,  and  still  he  was  not  what 
woidd  be  called  a  young  man  of  extraordinary  ])romise.  His 
powers  of  oratory  were  yet  latent ;  indeed,  upon  consulting 
with  President  Walker  with  regard  to  a  profession,  that  of 
the  ministry  to  which  he  was  especially  attracted,  was  laid 
aside  by  his  adviser  as  out  of  the  question  altogether,  owing 
to  a  certain  impediment  in  his  speech  ;  and  it  was  only  in 
his  compositions  that  he  stood  conspicuously  above  his  mates. 
He  graduated  in  1855. 

The  first  position  occupied  by  Mr.  Brooks,  and  the  only 
one  before  he  took  holy  orders,  was  that  of  usher  in  the 
Boston  Latin  School.  A  short  experience  suiliced  to  prove 
that  he  was  unfitted  for  the  duties  of  a  teacher.  The  boys 
were  unridy,  inclined  to  make  sport  of  his  overgrown  ap- 
pearance, and  quick  to  t;ike  advantage  of  his  manifest 
inability  to  enforce  discipline.  He  became  greatly  dis- 
couraged, and  it  was  not  very  reassuring  to  listen  to  the 
declaration  of  Master  Gardner,  that  he  had  never  known 
any  man  who  failed  as  a  teacher  to  succeed  in  any  other 
profession  ;  but  he  persevered  until  the  close  of  the  term  for 
which  he  had  been  engaged.  He  was  now  strongly  urged 
by  the  family  rector,  Dr.  A.  H.  Vinton,  of  St  Paul's,  to  study 
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for  the  ministry.  He  had  been  able  to  overcome  the  diffi- 
culty in  his  speech  by  forming  the  habit  of  rapid  utterance, 
for  which  he  was  so  widely  noted,  yet  he  hesitated  to  take 
so  important  a  step,  and  again  sought  counsel  of  the  revered 
college  president.  The  latter  saw  good  cause  for  reversing 
his  former  decision,  and  bade  Phillips  Brooks  go  forward  in 
his  chosen  career. 

It  was  toward  the  close  of  the  year  1857,  that  Mr.  Brooks 
became  a  student  at  the  Ejjiscopal  Theological  Seminary,  at 
Alexandria,  Va.  He  was  a  classmate  of  Henry  C.  Potter, 
the  present  bishop  of  New  York  and  the  preacher  at  his 
consecration,  who  upon  that  occasion  expressed  his  own 
feelings  toward  his  friend,  as  well  as  those  of  thousands  of 
others  whose  personal  acquaintance  with  him  was  less  intimate, 
in  the  words,  "  I  love  you,  through  and  through."  Under 
the  training  of  wise  and  pious  teachers  he  patiently  investi- 
gated the  dogmas  of  the  Christian  religion.  He  accepted 
their  truth  implicitly,  but  dogmatic  theology  was  almost 
wholly  ignored  in  his  preaching.  He  felt  that  if  it  was  to 
be  his  life  work  to  make  men  happier  and  better,  he  could  not 
further  his  aims  by  indulging  in  metaphysical  disputations 
which  were  worse  than  profitless.  His  first  sermons  were 
to  humble  congregations  of  blacks  and  poor  whites,  at  a 
mission  established  by  the  students  not  far  from  Alexandria. 
Nothing  better  illusti-ates  the  peculiar  charm  or  effect  of  his 
style  than  the  fact  that  he  was  listened  to  as  eagerly,  and 
with  as  much  appreciation,  by  this  simple  folk,  as  he  was 
in  his  later  years  by  the  cultured  audiences  of  the  Modern 
Athens,  and  undoubtedly  he  was  moved  in  each  instance  by 
the  same  high  impulse. 

The  abundant  success  which  attended  the  preaching  of 
the  young  student,  in  spite  of  the  systematic  opposition  of 
irreligious  men,  attracted  the  attention  of  a  committee  from 
the  parish  of  the  Advent  in  Philadelphia,  who  were  looking 
for  a  pastor.     The  members  of  this  committee  who  visited 
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Alexandria  to  hear  for  tliemselves,  were  enthusiastic  in  their 
admiration  of  Mr.  Brooks,  whom  they  engaged  for  three 
months,  that  heing  tlie  hmgest  period  he  woukl  agree  to,  lest 
perchance,  he  should  fail  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  parisli- 
ioners.  Having  completed  his  studies,  he  received  his  ordin- 
ation as  deacon  at  the  hands  of  Bishop  Meade  of  Virginia, 
July  1,  1859,  and  at  once  assumed  charge  of  his  first  parish. 
At  the  end  of  the  three  months,  his  settlement  was  made  a 
permanent  one,  and  he  was  soon  afterward  admitted  to  tlie 
priesthood  by  Rt.  Rev.  Alonzo  Potter,  Bishop  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  Cliurch  of  the  Advent  was  not  a  pretentious 
one,  but  the  eloquence  of  its  rector  attracted  overflowing 
congregations,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  called  to  a 
more  extended  field  of  usefulness  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  in  the  same  city.  He  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
his  second  pastorate,  January  1,  18G2,  succeeding  Dr.  Vinton, 
him  Avho  had  been  the  spiritual  adviser  of  his  youth. 

For  nearly  eight  years  longer,  Mr.  Brooks  continued  his 
ministrations  in  Philadelphia,  loved  and  honored  both  as  a 
clergyman  and  a  citizen.  At  length  came  an  invitation  to 
return  to  the  city  of  his  birth,  which  was  accepted  with 
feelings  of  joy,  for,  pleasant  as  were  his  relations  and  im])oi- 
tant  as  were  his  labors,  away  from  Boston  he  was,  after  all, 
but  a  sojourner.  The  position  which  awaited  him  was  the 
rectorship  of  the  ancient  Trinity  parish,  left  vacant  by  the 
retirement  of  Bishop  Eastburn.  The  parish  was  worshi{)ing 
in  the  old  granite  church  on  Summer  Street,  and  there,  on 
tlie  31st  of  October,  18C9,  Phillips  Brooks  preached  the 
first  sermon  of  his  twenty-two  years'  pastorship,  whose  close 
was  to  beliold  him  the  ablest  preacher  of  his  denomination, 
and  the  foremost  relitrious  teacher  of  the  country.  The 
destruction  of  old  Trinity,  in  the  great  fire  of  1872,  led  to 
tlic  building  of  the  most  magnificent  ecclesiastical  struc- 
ture in  New  England,  if  not  in  the  United  States,  whose 
dedication    took    place    February    9,    1877.     In    1881,  Dr. 
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Brooks  declined  the  apiwintment  of  preacher  to  Harvard 
University,  as  successor  to  the  venerable  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody, 
whose  death  was  to  follow  so  close  upon  his  own,  but  he 
became  one  of  a  board  of  clergymen  who  performed  the 
duties  of  the  office  in  rotation,  and  greatly  endeared  himself 
to  the  Colleo'e  students. 

Dr.  Brooks  was  chosen  assistant  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1886,  but  did  not  see  fit  to  accept  the  honor.  In  March, 
1891,  the  Bishop  of  his  own  diocese  died,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  Phillips  Brooks  to  the  episcopacy  seemed  a  foregone 
conclusion.  Disinterested  observers  who  were  not  of  his 
communion,  were  of  one  mind  with  regard  to  his  eminent 
qualifications  for  the  office,  physically,  intellectually  and 
morally.  He  was,  however,  opposed  by  that  section  of  the 
Episcopalian  denomination  whose  opinions  and  practices  have 
a  mediaeval  drift ;  but  broad  churchmanship  was  triumphant, 
and  on  April  30,  1891,  Dr.  Brooks  was  elected  Bishop  by 
a  decided  majority  in  both  Houses  of  the  Convention.  The 
ultra-conservative  prelates  and  church  officials  objected  to 
the  election,  but  a  majority  concurred,  and  on  the  1-lth  of 
October,  he  was  consecrated  in  Trinity  Church,  his  two 
clerical  brothers  acting  as  Attending  Presbyters.  The  other 
brother  who  entered  the  ministry  was  accidentally  drowned 
in  1874. 

Such  is  the  simple  story  of  the  life  of  the  large-hearted 
divine  whose  sudden  demise  caused  such  widespread  sorrow. 
There  is  no  need  to  speak  here  of  his  eloquence,  his  gener- 
osity or  his  catholicity.  No  one  of  us  who  had  seen  and 
heard  him  will  ever  forget  the  massive  grandeur  of  his  form, 
or  the  wonderful  flow  of  his  language.  Phillips  Brooks  is 
gone,  and  it  will  be  long  ere  we  shall  see  his  hke  again.  His 
pubhshed  works  consist  almost  wholly  of  sermons ;  he  wrote 
however,  the  Chapter  on  the  Episcopal  Church  for  the 
"  Memorial  History  of  Boston."  He  received  the  Doctorate 
of   Divinity  from  Union,  Harvard  and  Columbia,  and   also 
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from  Oxford.  He  visited  England  several  times,  fonnlnj^  the 
intimate  accjuaintance  of  such  leaders  of  the  Church  as 
Dean  Stanley  and  Canon  Farrar,  and  preached  in  some  of 
the  principal  English  pulpits,  on  one  occasion,  before  Her 
Majesty.  His  devotion  to  the  duties  of  his  sacred  office 
knew  no  bounds,  and  no  one  who  glances  at  the  official 
report  of  his  labors,  will  wonder  that  they  brought  him  to 
au  untimely  grave.     Dr.  Brooks  never  married. 
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HOSE  wlio  have  made  it  their  business  to  search 
among  the  colonial  records  of  New  England, 
assure  us  that  the  pedigree  of  Grover  Cleveland, 
twenty-second  and  twenty-fourth  President  of 
the  United  States,  is  to  be  traced  throuoh 
of   clergymen,    farmers    and 


seven 


generations 


well-to-do-tradesmen,  to  Moses  Cleveland,  an 
immigrant  from  Ipswich,  in  England,  in  or  about 
the  year  1635.  At  the  tune  of  his  birth,  March 
18,  1837,  his  father.  Rev.  Richard  F.  Cleveland, 
was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Caldwell,  N.  J. 
In  honor  of  the  memory  of  one  of  the  former  pastors  of 
this  church,  Mr.  Cleveland  christened  his  third  son,  the  fifth 
of  his  nine  children,  Stephen  Grover ;  but  the  first  name  has 
been  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse. 

From  his  fourth  year  until  his  fourteenth,  Grover  Cleve- 
land's home  was  at  Fayetteville,  in  Central  New  York,  not 
far  from  Syracuse.  Here  he  attended  the  common  school 
and  the  academy,  and  here  he  played  at  ball  and  kite  and 
top,  engaged  in  various  pranks,  got  into  quarrels,  and  did  a 
great  many  very  ordinary  things,  such  as  have  been  recorded 
of  every  boy  who  has  grown  to  be  a  great  man,  since  the 
world  began.  He  was  a  good  scholar,  but  soon  his  studies 
had  to  be  interrupted  that  he  might  begin  to  earn  his  own 
living.  At  twelve,  he  was  placed  behind  the  counter  of  a 
general  country  store,  where  for  a  year  he  worked  hard  to 
please  his  employer,  not  wholly  neglecting  his  books,  either. 
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In  1851,  the  family  removed  to  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  the  seat  of 
Hamilton  College,  at  whii'h  institution  it  was  Grover's  am- 
liition  to  pursue  his  studies.  His  elder  brother,  William,  did 
enter  the  college,  and  in  due  time  graduated,  and  became, 
like  his  father,  a  clergyman  ;  but  Grover  was  doomed  to 
disappointment.  A  short  time  was  spent  in  a  preparatory 
scho(d,  and  then  he  was  again  obliged  to  seek  employment 
for  his  own  support.  He  returned  to  his  former  situation 
at  Fayetteville,  and  there  remained  two  years  longer.  Fol- 
lowing the  death  of  his  father,  in  October,  1853,  about  a 
month  after  his  installation  at  Holland  Patent,  near  Utica, 
came  a  general  separation  of  the  family,  and  Grover  obtained 
a  position  as  tutor  and  accountant  in  an  institution  for  the 
blind,  in  New  York  City. 

Young  Cleveland  remained  in  the  metropolis  about  a  year. 
He  was  desirous  of  entering  the  legal  profession,  but  could 
find  no  good  opening  in  New  York,  and  so,  after  spending 
a  short  time  with  his  mother,  he  borrowed  twenty-five  dollars 
of  a  generous  neighbor,  and  set  out  westward  to  seek  his 
fortune.  At  BulFalo  he  had  an  iniclo  named  Allen,  who 
had  once  been  a  lawyer,  but  who  was  now  the  owner  of  an 
extensive  stock  farm.  Mr.  Allen  persuaded  his  nephew  to 
remain  with  him  durhig  the  summer  —  it  was  in  1855  — 
assisting  him  in  the  farm  work  and  also  in  the  preparation 
of  "The  American  Short  Horn 'Herd  Book"  which  he  was 
compiling  for  publication.  The  work  was  agreeable  to  the 
young  man,  and  his  home  a  pleasant  one,  and  in  the  fall  his 
uncle  obtained  for  him  a  clerkship  in  the  office  of  a  Bullalo 
lawj'cr. 

Grover  Cleveland  was  eighteen  years  old  when  he  began 
the  study  of  the  law,  and  he  pursued  it  with  great  diligence 
for  four  years,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  May,  1859. 
Meanwhile,  he  had  come  of  age,  and  began  to  vote  the 
Democratic  ticket  and  work  at  the  polls  for  the  success  of 
his  Jiarty.     In    the  most  memorable  of   all  our  presidential 
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campaigns,  that  of  18G0,  he  acted  with  tlie  Breckinridge,  or 
slaveholders'  faction  of  the  democracy,  casting  a  vote  which 
helped  to  precipitate  the  Civil  War,  although  probably  in- 
tended to  avert  that  awful  catastrophe.  When  the  President 
called  for  troops  to  compel  the  rebellious  States  to  return  to 
their  allegiance,  a  family  council  was  held,  and  it  was  de- 
cided that  Grover  should  remain  at  home  and  attend  to  his 
constantly  increasing  business,  while  two  of  his  brothers 
should  go  to  defend  the  flag.  When  the  flagging  patriotism 
of  the  North  rendered  necessary  a  draft  in  18G3,  Mr. 
Cleveland's  name  was  the  first  one  in  Buffalo  to  be  drawn, 
and  he  promptly  provided  a  substitute  to  serve  in  his  place. 

In  1863,  Mr.  Cleveland  was  appointed  assistant  district 
attorney  for  Erie  County,  and  the  ill  health  of  his  chief  caused 
the  burden  of  the  duties  of  the  office  to  devolve  upon  him. 
He  was,  thereby,  brought  into  still  greater  prominence;  in 
1865,  received  the  Democratic  nomination  for  the  district 
attorneyship,  and  by  his  personal  popularity  attracted  to  him- 
self nearly  enough  Republican  votes  to  gain  him  the  election. 
Four  years  passed  away,  during  which  Mr.  Cleveland  attained 
a  liio'h  position  among  the  lawyers  of  his  State,  and  then  he 
was  again  a  candidate  for  office  —  the  Erie  shrievalty.  This 
time  he  was  successful  by  a  narrow  majority,  being  indebted 
for  his  election,  then,  as  he  has  been  upon  every  occasion 
since,  to  the  suffrages  of  citizens  who  were  not  wholly  in 
accord  with  his  political  beliefs.  Leaving  his  private  business 
to  his  partners,  he  entered  upon  his  duties  as  sheriff,  January 
1,  1871,  and  he  held  the  office  for  three  years,  fulfilhng  its 
requirements  with  the  business-like  fidelity  which  has  in- 
variably marked  his  course  in  public  affairs.  At  the  close 
of  his  term,  being  by  the  law  of  New  York  ineligible  for 
reelection  he  quietly  resumed  his  practice.  Twice  while 
sheriff  he  was  cafled  upon  to  inflict  the  extreme  penalty  of 
the  law  in  capital  cases. 

The   year  1875  was  rendered    memorable   by  the  sudden 
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(loatli  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  junior  partner,  Osoar  Folsom,  fatlier 
of   the  la<ly  who  is  now  tlie  mistress  of  tlie  White  House. 

It  happened  in  1881  tliat  the  people  of  BufTalo  were 
brought  to  believe  that  their  city  government  was  not  being 
properly  administered,  and  that  a  "reform "  was  desirable, 
in  which  the  main  feature  should  be  the  election  of  Grover 
Cleveland  as  mayor.  He  was  chosen  by  a  handsome  majority, 
and  was  sworn  in  January  2,  1882.  He  made  recommenda- 
tions which  failed  to  meet  with  the  ajiproval  of  the  City 
Council,  and  in  turn  vetoed  measures  of  theirs  which  he 
considered  unwise,  thereby  gaining  an  amount  of  notoriety, 
far  beyond  the  city  limits,  which  no  previous  mayor  of 
Buffalo  had  enjoyed.  No  other  Democrat  in  the  State  of 
New  York  was  so  much  admired  by  the  members  of  both 
political  parties,  and  therefore  the  Democratic  leaders  acted 
wisely  in  placing  him,  in  1882,  in  nomination  for  the  gov- 
ernorship. The  Republican  nomination,  although  in  itself 
unexceptionable,  was  dictated  by  those  self-appointed  leaders, 
whose  rule  a  large  and  constantly  increasing  portion  of  the 
party  refuse  to  recognize,  and  the  result  was  that  Mr.  Cleve- 
land was  elected  Governor  by  the  abnormally  large  majority 
of  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  thousand. 

Governor  Cleveland  was  inaugurated  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1883,  being  now  in  his  forty-sixth  year,  and  still  a  bachelor. 
He  eschewed  all  ostentation,  and  gave  directions  to  the  at- 
tendants at  the  Executive  Chamber,  to  "admit  anyone  who 
asks  to  see  the  governor."  He  did  not  foresee  that  he  would 
one  day  be  obliged,  in  a  still  more  exalted  station,  to  give 
orders  of  a  contrary  tenor,  in  sheer  desperation  at  the  perse- 
cutions of  ofKce-seekers.  He  was  probably  the  most  inde- 
fatigable worker  Avho  ever  occupied  the  office  of  Governor 
of  New  York.  His  strict  attention  to  the  State's  business, 
caused  a  neglect  of  ceremonial  observations  which  was  by  no 
means  pleasing  to  the  fine  society  of  Albany.  He  used  his 
veto  power  freely  to  check  imperfect  or  bad  legislation,  with- 
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out  regard  to  tlie  political  party  by  which  such  legislation 
had  been  promoted.  He  especially  showed  his  independence 
by  signing  bills,  abolishing  sinecures,  or  cutting  off  perquisites 
of  o£Bce  in  cases  where  the  loss  would  surely  fall  upon  mem- 
bers of  his  own  party,  and  it  is  generally  conceded  that  he 
justified  the  confidence  which  had  been  so  emphatically 
reposed  in  him  at  the  polls. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  man  who  could  draw  a  hun- 
dred thousand  votes  away  from  the  Republican  candidate  in 
New  York,  should  be  looked  to  by  many  Democrats,  both  in 
New  York  and  elsewhere,  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency. 
He  was  nominated  on  the  second  ballot  at  Chicago,  in  Jidy, 
1884.  His  candidacy  was  supported  by  a  large  number  of  Re-- 
publicans,  while  many  more  cast  their  votes  for  the  Prohibition 
nominee,  or  withheld  them  altogether.  After  the  election 
in  November,  the  result  remained  in  doubt  for  several  days, 
owing  to  the  remarkable  closeness  of  the  vote  in  New  York, 
upon  which  either  party  must  depend  for  success.  It  was 
finally  ascertained  that  Mr.  Cleveland  would  receive  two 
hundred  and  nineteen  electoral  votes,  and  his  Republican 
opponent,  Mr.  Blaine,  one  hundred  and  eighty-two.  Thus, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  country,  a  President 
was  chosen  who  was  absolutely  without  experience  in  public 
affairs  outside  of  his  own  State. 

Mr.  Cleveland  resigned  the  governorship  of  New  York, 
January  5,  1885,  having  held  it  a  little  over  two  years,  and 
took  the  oath  of  office  as  President  of  the  United  States,  on 
the  4th  of  the  following  March.  The  government  patronage 
had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Republicans  for  twenty-four 
years,  and  Mr.  Cleveland  was  beset  by  swarms  of  applicants 
for  every  office  at  his  disposal,  yet  he  made  an  honest  en- 
deavor to  put  business  before  politics  in  making  his  appoint- 
ments. That  his  success  was  not  abundant  was  owing  to  the 
coolness  of  the  support  received  fi-om  party  associates.  The 
Senate   was  opposed    to    him  politically  throughout    his  ad- 
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ministration,  ulthon2^h  tlie  House,  in  ])oth  Congresses  ^vas 
-4 — Democratic.  There  was,  however,  but  little  friction  between 
the  Executive  and  the  Senate  in  the  matter  of  appointments. 
On  the  25th  of  November,  1885,  Thomas  A.  Hendricks, 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  died,  and  the  office 
remained  vacant  during  the  remainder  of  the  four  years. 
As  the  law  then  stood,  in  case  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  death,  the 
Republican  president  j^^'O  tempore  of  the  Senate  would  be- 
come President,  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  people.  Mr. 
Cleveland  called  attention  to  this  state  of  allairs  in  his  first 
message,  and  Congress  promptly  passed  an  act,  placing  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  in  a  fixed  order,  in  the  presidential 
succession  in  event  of  the  death  of  both  President  and  Vice- 
President. 

Mr.  Cleveland's  first  term  was  a  time  of  general  prosperity. 
The  public  debt  was  reduced  two  hundred  millions.  Willi 
peace  at  home  and  with^oreign  nations,  no  occasion  arose 
to  call  forth  the  ability  of  the  President  as  a  statesman,  but 
in  his  messages  to  Congress,  he  displayed  an  admirable 
knowledge  of  public  affairs.  His  admmistration  was  em- 
inently a  business  one ;  the  Senate  and  House  being  under  the 
control  of  opposing  parties,  political  legislation  was  rendered 
impracticable.  His  honesty  of  purpose,  and  his  sturdy  re- 
fusal to  court  popularity,  was  peculiarly  shown  by  his  per- 
sistent vetoes  of  bills  conferring  military  pensions  upon 
persons,  who  were,  in  his  judgment,  unworthy  of  them.  On 
the  2d  of  June,  18SG,  Mr.  Cleveland  was  married  at  the 
White  House,  to  Miss  Frances  Folsom,  the  daughter,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  of  a  former  law  partner. 

Upon  several  occasions  President  Cleveland  warned  Con- 
{jress  of  certain  danjjers  which  threatened  the  Nation  owinfj 
to  the  existence  of  a  large  surplus  in  the  National  Treasury. 
In  his  message  at  the  opening  of  tlie  Fiftieth  Congress,  he 
made  the  removal  of  that  surplus,  by  means  of  reductions 
in  the  turitV,  the  test  of  party  fealty.     His  views  were  em- 
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bodied  in  the  "  Mills  bill,"  which  passed  in  July,  1888,  but 
failed  of  course,  to  pass  the  Senate.  The  Republican  leaders 
accepted  the  gage  of  battle,  and  the  campaign  of  1888  was 
conducted  upon  the  tariff  issue.  On  the  6th  of  June,  at 
St.  Louis,  Mr.  Cleveland  was  renominated  by  acclamation, 
an  honor  accorded  to  no  Democratic  candidate  since  1840, 
when  Martin  Van  Buren  was  nominated  without  a  vote.  The 
Republicans  asked  the  suffrages  of  the  people  for  Benjamin 
Harrison  and  a  continuance  of  the  policy  of  protection  for 
American  manufacturers.  The  contest  resulted  in  Mr. 
Cleveland's  defeat,  only  eighteen  States  with  one  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  electoral  votes,  giving  him  their  sujiport, 
Avhile  Mr.  Harrison  received  the  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  votes  of  twenty  States. 

Mr.  Cleveland  retired  to  private  life  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1889,  carrying  with  him  the  respect  even  of  those  who  could 
not  agree  with  his  political  opinions.  "  The  best  thing  to 
do  with  ex-Presidents  "  he  said,  "  is  to  leave  them  alone  to 
earn  an  honest  living  like  other  people,"  and  accordingly  he 
resumed  his  law  practice  in  New  York.  But  while  pre- 
serving all  proper  dignity,  he  remained,  beyond  question, 
the  leading  Democrat  of  the  land.  Some  opposition  was 
manifested  to  him  —  singularly  enough  it  took  its  rise  in  his 
own  State  —  but  it  made  little  progress,  and  none  among  the 
better  elements  of  the  party.  It  was  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  he  should  again  become  the  Democratic  standard-bearer, 
and  in  the  National  Convention  at  Chicago  in  June,  1892,  he 
was  nominated,  not  indeed  by  acclamation,  but  upon  the 
first  ballot,  his  principal  opponent  being  Senator  Hill  of  New 
York,  who  had  succeeded  him  in  the  governorship.  The 
campaign  issue  was  the  same  as  before  —  the  Tariff  —  but 
the  Republicans  bad  presumed  undidy  upon  then-  success  in 
1888.  The  McKinley  tariff  act,  increasing  the  rates  on 
certain  imported  articles,  and  apparently  increasing  the 
average    rate,  proved    more    unpopular    than    the    Mills    act 
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whicli  proposed  a  reduction,  oiulan<Tcrin<:f  native  industries. 
At  the  election  in  November,  1S1)2,  the  Ilepubhcans  met 
with  the  most  severe  defeat  which  they  ever  experienced, 
Mr.  Harrison,  who  also  was  renominated,  receiving  only  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  electoral  votes.  The  Democrats  not 
only  gave  their  own  candidate  two  hundred  and  thirty-three 
electoral  votes,  but  by  shrewd  combinations,  or  "  fusions," 
in  six  States  they  gave  twenty-two  votes  to  a  third  candidate, 
James  B.  Weaver,  the  nominee  of  the  so-called  "  People's 
Party." 

Grover  Cleveland  was  inaugurated  President  of  the  United 
States  for  the  second  time,  March  4,  1893.  It  will  come 
within  the  province  of  a  future  writer  to  tell  the  story  of 
President  Cleveland's  second  term,  with  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, nominally  at  least,  in  sympathy  with  him  —  the  story 
of  its  success  or  of  its  failure.  We  can  do  no  more  than  to 
bespeak  for  him,  the  cordial  and  patriotic  support  of  every 
true  American,  in  his  endeavors  to  execute  faithfully  the 
laws  of  our  beloved  Country. 
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From  a  Sketch  owned  by  Mrs.  Custer. 
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S^^ijEORGE  ARMSTEONG  CUSTER  was  born  at 
New  Rumley,  O.,  December  5,  1839.  From 
bis  earbest  cbildbood  be  bad  sokberly  longings, 
and  debgbted  to  go  to  muster  witb  bis  fatber, 
and  be  put  tbrougb  tbe  manual  of  arras.  From 
bis  tentb  to  bis  twelfth  year,  and  again  from 
bis  fo^irteentb  to  bis  sixteenth,  be  lived  in  Mon- 
roe, Mich.,  witb  a  balf-sister,  and  attended  tbe 
academy  in  tbat  place,  after  wbicb  be  taugbt 
school  for  a  year  at  Hopedale,  0.  All  through 
bis  boyhood  be  ardently  hoped  to  one  day  enter 
the  army.  His  ambition  was  West  Point,  but  he 
was  poor,  without  influential  friends  and,  worse 
still,  the  son  of  a  Democrat  while  the  Congress- 
man from  his  district  was  a  radical  Republican.  At  length, 
however,  be  made  a  manly  personal  application  to  bis  Con- 
gressman, and  after  some  delay,  he  received  his  appointment 
as  a  cadet  in  1857.  Before  the  completion  of  his  course, 
the  war  bad  broken  out.  Custer's  standing  was  not  of  the 
best  and  the  withdrawal  of  tbe  disloyal  cadets  from  tbe 
South  left  him  at  tbe  bottom  of  his  class.  He  graduated  in 
July,  18G1,  being  subjected  at  almost  tbe  last  moment  to  a 
court-martial  for  some  slight  breach  of  discipline. 

Commissioned  second  lieutenant  in  tbe  Second  Cavalry,  be 
was  at  once  ordered  to  Washington,  and  from  thence  to  bis 
company  at  Centreville,  being  entrusted  with  dispatches  from 
General  Scott  to  General  McDowell.  After  the  first  battle 
of  Bull  Run,  in  which  be  was  engaged  only  to  a  slight  ex- 
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tent,  he  was  detailed  for  a  while  for  duty  on  General  Philip 
Kearney's  stafY.  Diirinjr  the  fall  he  left  the  army  on  siek 
leave,  and  when  he  returned,  in  February,  1SG2,  he  was 
assigned  to  the  Fifth  Cavalry.  He  was  with  McClellau  in 
the  abortive  advance  upon  Manassas  and  the  unfortunate 
Peninsular  campaign,  and  distinguished  himself  on  several 
occasi(ms  by  his  bravery,  especially  by  a  recoinioissanee  of 
the  enemy's  lines  on  the  Chickahominy,  May  22,  for  which 
he  was  personally  complimented  by  General  McClellan,  and 
appointed  on  his  staff,  with  the  rank  of  captain.  For  Gen- 
eral McClellan,  Custer  always  retained  an  intense  admiration, 
and  undertook  a  defense  of  his  conduct  at  a  later  day,  when 
it  had  come  to  be  almost  universally  criticised  with  severity. 
He  remained  upon  his  staif  until  the  close  of  the  Maryland 
campaign  in  November  when  McClellan  was  removed  for 
incompetency,  and  Captain  Custer  was  left  to  wait  orders. 

The  ensuing  winter  was  spent,  partly  at  Monroe,  where 
the  dashing  young  staff  officer  was  a  lion  in  society,  and 
l-artly  in  aiding  McClellan  to  draw  up  his  reports.  In  April, 
1SG3,  he  returned  to  his  company  in  the  Cavalry  Corps  of 
the  reorganized  Army  of  the  Potonuic  under  General  Hooker, 
and  was  soon  attached  to  the  staff  of  General  Pleasanton. 
His  conspicuous  bravery  in  the  brilliant  cavalry  skirmishes 
during  Lee's  invasion  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  and 
especially  at  Aldie,  Va.,  June  IG,  won  for  him  a  commission 
;is  Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers.  In  the  Gettysburg 
campaign  he  commanded  the  Michigan  brigade  in  Kilpatrick's 
division  of  the  Cavalry  Corps.  His  rapid  promotion  was 
regarded  at  first  with  disfavor  by  many  of  his  subordinates, 
over  Avhom  he  had  been  advanced ;  gray  headed  colonels  of 
twice  his  age,  among  them ;  but  they  soon  came  to  appreciate 
his  real  worth,  and  to  respect  him  accordingly,  notwithstand- 
ing the  boyish  vanity  which  led  him  to  adorn  his  uniform 
with  all  the  trappings  and  insignia  of  rank,  which  the 
regulations  could  in  any  way  be  construed  to  allow. 
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The  story  of  General  Custer's  marriage  is  a  romantic  one. 
His  bride  was  a  lady  of  Monroe,  whom  he  had  admired  for 
many  years,  even  before  making  her  formal  acquaintance, 
and  whose  social  position  was  supposed  to  be  higher  than 
his  own.  The  attentions  of  Captain  Custer  of  McClellan's 
staff  were  at  first  coldly  received,  owing  to  the  remembrance 
of  certain  habits  of  dissipation  contracted  at  West  Point ; 
but  his  sister's  influence  had  led  to  the  entire  abandonment 
of  these  habits,  and  the  attachment  soon  became  mutual. 
The  lady's  father,  however,  a  Judge,  refused  his  consent  to 
the  match,  and  forbade  all  correspondence  between  the 
parties,  a  pi-ohibition  which  Custer  very  honorably  respected, 
as  long  as  it  continued.  It  was  not  until  the  stars  graced 
Custer's  shoulders,  that  the  daughter  by  her  entreaties  suc- 
ceeded in  softening  the  Judge's  heart.  Ilis  objections  being 
at  length  overcome,  General  Custer  obtained  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence and  was  married  at  Monroe,  February  9,  1804,  to 
Elizabeth  Bacon.  Mrs.  Custer  accompanied  the  General  to 
the  army,  was  almost  constantly  with  him,  both  during  the 
war  and  after  its  close,  except  in  actual  engagements,  and 
since  his  lamented  death  has  published  interesting  memoirs 
of  her  brave  husband. 

During  Sheridan's  valley  campaign,  Custer  was  jiromoted 
to  a  division  command.  Ilis  daring  exploits  became  a  favor- 
ite theme  for  newspaper  correspondents,  and  brought  him 
great  popularity  at  the  loyal  North.  He  was  barely  twenty- 
five  when  he  was  bre vetted  Major-General,  the  youngest  man, 
it  is  said,  who  ever  attained  so  high  a  military  rank,  and  it 
was  he  who  had  the  honor  to  receive  Lee's  flag  of  truce  at 
Appomattox,  After  the  grand  review  he  accompanied  Sheri- 
dan to  Texas,  and  there,  in  March,  1866,  he  was  mustered 
out  of  the  volunteer  service.  He  was  now  offered  a  high 
position  in  the  Mexican  Service,  and  applied  for  leave  of 
absence  that  he  might  accept  it.  The  permission  was  refused, 
but  in  July  he  was  commissioned  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the 
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nowly  fonncd  Sevcntli  United  States  X!!avalry,  and  shortly 
afterward  ordered  to  duty  in  Kansas.  In  the  sprinj^  and 
bunimer  of  1867,  he  was  engaged  in  his  first  Indian  ex- 
pedition, under  command  of  General  W.  S.  Hancock.  Very 
little  was  accomplished,  except  to  irritate  the  savages  and 
lender  them  more  implacable ;  but  Custer,  for  a  technical 
breach  of  discipline,  was  subjected  to  a  court-martial,  and 
condemned  to  a  year's  suspension  from  rank  and  pay. 

In  September,  1868,  Custer  was  reinstated  by  General 
Sheridan,  and  he  followed  "  Little  Phil "  in  his  winter  cam- 
j)aign  against  the  Clieyennes.  Under  his  command,  on 
November  27,  the  Seventh  Cavalry  inflicted  a  severe  defeat 
upon  a  large  band  of  savages  on  the  Washita  River,  in  the 
Indian  Territory.  Later  in  the  winter  he  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  operations  against  various  other  tribes  and  as  a 
result,  secured  a  lasting  peace  for  the  Southern  Kansas 
frontier.  Now  followed  four  peaceful  years,  spent  in  differ- 
ent posts  in  Kansas  and  Kentucky.  He  was  fond  of  the 
chase,  kept  a  remarkably  fine  kennel  of  dogs,  and  had  plenty 
of  leisure  time  in  which  to  entertain  the  visitors  who  came 
to  see  the  already  famous  Indian  fighter.  Prominent  among 
the  tourists  whom  he  thus  met  was  the  Russian  Grand  Duke, 
Alexis,  whom,  in  the  winter  of  1872,  he  accompanied  on  a 
buffalo  hunt.  Part  of  his  time  was  also  devoted  to  literary 
work,  writing  and  publishing  reminiscences  of  his  army  life. 

In  the  summer  of  1873,  General  Custer  was  sent  with  bis 
regiment  <in  an  expedition  to  protect  the  surveyors  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Radroad  in  the  Yellowstone  Valley  in 
Montana.  Here  he  was  brought  in  contact  with  the  warlike 
Sioux,  under  the  command  of  the  famous  chief.  Sitting  Bull, 
in  several  sharp  engagements.  Not  long  after  his  return 
from  this  expedition,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  Fort 
Abraham  Lincoln,  near  Bismarck,  now  the  capital  of  North 
Dakota,  and  this  was  his  home  for  the  three  remaining 
years  of  his  life.     In  July,  1874,  he  was  sent  to  explore  the 
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Black  Hills,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  correctness  of  the 
reported  abundance  of  gold  in  that  region.  He  met  with 
but  little  opposition  from  the  Indians  upon  this  occasion ;  but 
the  expedition  and  the  inroads  of  miners  by  which  it  was 
followed,  were  regarded  by  the  Sioux  as  an  infringement 
upon  their  treaty  rights,  and  the  ultimate  consequence  was 
the  short,  but  bloody  war,  in  which  our  hero  lost  his  life. 

In  the  spring  of  1876,  the  hostility  of  Sitting  Bull's  band 
became  so  marked,  that  the  Government  determined  to  fit 
out  a  strong  body  of  troops  to  overawe  it,  and  if  possible, 
capture  its  leader.  It  was  ascertained  that  the  Indians  had 
massed  their  forces  somewhere  in  the  Yellowstone  Valley  in 
Southern  Montana,  and  the  plan  of  campaign  was  to  advance 
upon  them  in  three  divisions,  one  from  the  West,  under 
General  Gibbon,  one  from  the  South  under  Genei-al  Crook, 
and  one  from  the  East  under  General  Terry  who  held  the 
chief  command.  Custer  had  hoped  to  direct  one  of  these 
columns  himself,  but,  owing  it  is  said,  to  some  official  jealousy 
at  Washington  and  elsewhere,  he  was  restricted  to  the  com- 
mand of  his  own  Seventh  Cavalry  regiment,  under  General 
Terry.  Unfortunately,  when  the  Indian  trail  was  discovered, 
the  number  of  the  savages  was  underestimated,  and  this  fact, 
taken  in  connection  with  Custer's  natural  impetuosity,  led  to 
the  untimely  end  of  that  gallant  officer  and  a  large  part  of 
his  brave  soldiers. 

Crook  was  out-generaled  and  driven  back,  but  Terry  and 
Gibboir  effected  a  junction  on  the  1st  of  June.  Scouting 
parties  were  sent  out,  but  met  with  no  Indians  although  their 
traces  were  found  in  the  tributary  valleys,  south  of  the 
Yellowstone.  On  the  22d  Custer  was  detailed  with  his 
resfiment  to  make  a  reconnoissance  in  force,  and  on  the  25th 
discovered  the  savage  enemy  on  the  Little  Big  Horn.  His 
orders  left  much  to  his  own  discretion,  but  advised  deferring 
the  attack,  until  the  remainder  of  the  column  could  come  to 
his  assistance.     Fearful  lest  his  wily  foe  should  elude  him, 
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he  took  the  responsihility  of  giving  battle  to  a  greatly 
superior  force.  Dividing  his  regiment  into  three  battalions, 
so  as  to  attack  the  enemy  in  the  front  and  both  flanks,  he 
went  into  his  last  fight  with  five  companies,  and  of  that  de- 
voted band,  only  one  human  being,  a  friendly  Indian  scout, 
escaped  to  tell  the  story.  Overpowered  by  the  swarm  of 
infuriated  savages,  but  fighting  with  desperation,  first  one 
company,  commanded  by  Custer's  brother-in-law  makes  a 
stand,  and  every  man  is  slain.  A  little  further  on  a  second 
company  shares  the  same  fate.  Again  a  stand  is  made,  every 
soldier  determined  to  sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  possible,  and 
now  the  brave  and  true-hearted  hero  falls.  General  Custer 
was  among  the  last  to  die,  disdaining  to  escape  with  the 
scout.  A  moment  more,  and  not  a  white  man  remained 
alive. 

The  battlefield  on  the  Little  Big  Horn  has  been  made  a 
National  cemetery,  and  a  monument  erected  upon  it  in  Custer's 
honor.  When  his  remains  were  identified,  they  were  found 
to  be  unmutilated,  the  Indians  having  forborne  to  insult 
after  death  one  whom  they  had  so  greatly  feared  while  alive. 
With  him  fell  two  brothers.  Captain  Tom,  and  Boston,  and 
also  a  nephew.  General  Custer  was  a  man  of  few  faults  and 
many  vu-tues,  the  noblest  victim  of  the  vicious  policy  so  long 
pursued  by  our  Government  in  its  dealings  with  the  Red-man. 
He  was  buried  at  West  Point  in  1877,  with  full  military 
honors. 
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From  a  recent  painting  of  the  Governor  by  William   T.  Mathews. 
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GOVERNOR  McKINLEY,  regarded  at  home  and 
abroad  as  the  foremost  champion  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  protection  to  American  manufacturing 
and  labor  interests,  through  duties  imposed  upon 
im2:)orts,  Avas  born  January  29,  18-44,  at  Niles, 
Trumbull  County,  Ohio.  He  received  his  edu- 
cation at  the  academy  in  Poland,  in  an  adjoining 
county,  and  was  only  seventeen  years  of  age 
when  he  enlisted  in  the  23d  regiment  of  Ohio 
Volunteers,  of  which  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  was 
Major,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  Colonel,  and 
which  placed  upon  its  colors  the  names  of  South  Mountain, 
Antietam,  Fisher's  Hill,  Cedar  Creek  and  many  another  hard 
fought  field.  He  was  mustered  in  as  a  private  June  11, 
1861.  In  the  following  April  he  became  Commissary- 
Sergeant,  and  on  the  24th  of  September,  1862,  was  com- 
missioned Second  Lieutenant  of  Company  D.  He  was 
promoted  to  be  First  Lieutenant  of  Company  E.  February  7, 
1863,  was  subsequently  transferred  to  Companies  K.  and 
A.,  and  on  July  25,  1864,  was  commissioned  Captain  of 
Company  G.  Exactly  a  year  later  he  was  honorably  dis- 
charged with  his  command,  having  in  the  meanwhile  served 
for  some  time  as  an  aid-de-camp,  and  Assistant  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, and  received  the  brevet  of  Major. 

With  the  return  of  peace,  Major  McKinley  studied  law,  and 
after  his  admission  to  the  bar  in  1867,  he  settled  at  Canton, 
the  capital  of  Stark  County,  of  which  he  was,  from  1869  to 
1871,  the  prosecuting  attorney.  He  was  elected  to  Cong-ress 
in  1876,  and  took  his  seat  in  October,  1877.     He 
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elected  six  times,  but  his  seat  in  the  Forty-Eighth  Conr^ess 
was  successfully  contested  by  a  Democrat.  In  18SS  Mr. 
McKinley  was  chairman  of  the  platform  committee  of  the 
Republican  National  Convention,  and  during  the  ensuing 
campaign  was  brought  into  {)rominence  as  an  advocate  of  the 
principle  of  protection.  He  interpreted  the  Republican 
victory  as  a  popular  decision,  not  only  against  a  reduction  of 
the  tariif,  but  also  in  favor  of  an  increase,  and  his  national 
rejjutation  is  founded  upon  his  advocacy  of  the  tiiriff  bill, 
wliich,  as  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  he 
introduced  April  16,  1890,  and  which,  after  prolonged  de- 
bates, was  approved  on  the  1st  of  October.  He  i)resided  over 
the  Republican  Convention  of  1892. 

Mr.  McKinley  shared  in  the  general  defeat  of  his  party 
in  November,  1800,  and  retired  from  Congress  March  4, 
1891 ;  but  in  June  he  was  nominated  for  the  governorship 
of  Ohio  in  opposition  to  Governor  James  E.  Campbell.  Both 
gentlemen  participated  actively  in  the  canvass,  which  was 
free  from  all  discourteous  personalities,  and  Mr.  McKinley  was 
elected  by  a  plurality  of  twenty-one  thousand  votes. 

The  impression  that  the  duties  on  imports  were  to  be 
enormously  increased  by  the  McKinley  bill  led  to  the  political 
revolution  which  gave,  in  1891,  the  Lower  House  of  Congress, 
and  in  1893  the  entire  control  of  the  government  into  the 
hands  of  the  Democratic  party.  The  fact  that  tiie  average 
duties,  instead  of  being  increased  by  the  tariff  of  1890, 
have  actually  been  reduced  from  29  per  cent,  to  26  per  cent, 
in  1891  and  22  per  cent,  in  1892  has  encouraged  the  Re- 
publicans to  insist  upon  the  correctness  of  their  position, 
and  many  of  them  are  enthusiastic  supporters  of  Governor 
McKinley  as  a  presidential  candidate.  He  was  unanimously 
renominated  for  the  governorship  in  June,  1893,  and  the 
spontaneous  tenders  of  assistance  from  political  enemies 
ecjually  with  his  friends  during  his  recent  linancial  troubles 
aflord  unerring  testimony  to  his  personal  worth. 
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)  E    have  already  given  our  readers  some   account 

of  two  immortal  investigators  of  the  vronderful 

I    phenomena  of  that  least  understood  of   all   the 

^   subtle  forces  of   nature,  electricity,  and  we  now 


present  a  third,  certainly  their  peer,  and  in  the 
estimation  of  many,  their  superior.  The  man 
^ho  shares  with  Franklin  and  Morse  the  hiofhest 
honors  in  the  field  of  electrical  discovery  and 
invention,  is  Thomas  Alva  Edison,  of  Orange, 
He  is  a  native  of  Ohio,  ha\-ing  been  born  at  Milan,  in 
that  state,  on  the  11th  of  February,  1847.  Fortunately  for 
him,  his  mother,  who  was  from  Massachusetts,  was  an  edu- 
cated woman  and  had  been  a  school  teacher  in  Canada.  To 
her  alone  he  was  indebted  for  his  instruction  in  boyhood,  as, 
with  the  exception  of  two  months  only,  he  attended  no  other 
school  than  that  of  the  home.  The  mother's  work  was 
admirably  performed,  for,  before  his  tenth  year,  Thomas  was 
a  student  of  such  profound  scientific  treatises  as  "  Newton's 
Principia,"  and  "  lire's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures  and 
Mines,"  read  Hume  and  Gibbon  with  pleasure,  and  devoured 
such  abstruse  philosophical  works  as  ''  Burton's  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy  "  with  intelligence  and  profit.  When  seven  years 
of  age  he  removed  with  his  parents  to  Port  Huron,  Mich. 

There  is  probably  no  situation  in  which  a  bright,  intelligent 
boy  can  keep  more  fully  abreast  of  the  times,  than  in  that 
of  a  "train-boy,"  and  it  was  in  that  capacity  that  young 
Edison,  when  only  twelve  years  old,  began  the  battle  of  life. 
In  that  battle  he  has  met  with  remarkably  few  defeats, 
though  the  struggle  has  sometimes  been  a  severe  one.     He 
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had  not  long  been  engaged  in  tlic  business  of  selling  news- 
]);ipers,  fruit,  and  other  wares  on  the  railroad,  when  he  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  monopoly  for  the  section  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  between  his  home  at  Port  Huron,  and  the  city  of 
Detroit.  The  energetic  lad  found  many  friends  to  assist  him. 
Newspaper  foremen  allowed  him  to  see  the  "  headlines "  in 
type,  in  advance  of  publication,  so  that  he  could  calculate 
upon  the  number  of  coj)ies  he  could  probably  sell;  telegraph 
operators  consented  to  bulletin  these  headlines  at  the  way 
stations,  so  that  he  would  find  his  customers  eagerly  awaiting 
his  arrival,  and  after  some  great  battle  of  the  Rebellion,  he 
often  disposed  of  his  stock  of  papers  at  a  considerable  pre- 
mium. As  his  business  increased,  he  employed  assistants,  and 
for  four  years,  not  only  supported  himself,  but  also  brought 
in  a  handsome  income  for  his  parents. 

As  a  train-boy,  Edison  had  no  idle  time.  lie  attempted  to 
read  every  book  in  the  Detroit  public  library,  but  after  going 
through  fifteen  feet  of  shelving,  decided  that  a  judicious 
selection  would  be  more  profitable.  He  made  himself 
familiar  with  the  mechanism  of  the  locomotive,  and  with  un- 
bounded confidence  in  his  own  ability,  occasionally  took  the 
place  of  a  sleepy  engineer  —  not  always  with  the  best  results. 

Having  procured  some  old  type  he  printed  (without  any 
press)  and  sold  several  hundred  copies  weekly  of  the 
Grand  Tnmk  Herald.  He  also  took  up  the  study  of 
chemistry,  his  laboratory  (as  likewise  his  printing  office) 
being  the  corner  of  a  freight  or  baggage  car  which  was 
conceded  to  him  until  an  unfortunate  accident  led  to  his 
summary  expulsion.  But  the  subject  of  interest  to  him 
beyond  all  others  was  the  Telegraph.  He  observed  its  oper- 
ation, read  books  upon  it,  and  together  with  an  acquaintance 
improvised  a  "  private  line  "  with  some  second  hand  apparatus. 
Finally,  one  of  the  station  agents,  whose  little  daughter 
Edison  rescued  from  being  run  over  by  a  train,  gave  him 
out  of   gratitude,  night    lessons  in  operating,  and  so  apt  a 
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student  was  he,  that  in  five  months  he  accepted  a  position 
in  the  Port  Huron  office,  although  the  salary  was  far  less 
than  his  earnings  as  a  train-boy.  He  was  now  sixteen  years 
of  age. 

As  a  telegraph  operator,  Edison  was  not  a  success.  He 
never  remained  long  in  one  place,  but  for  the  next  five  years 
was  a  wanderer  from  city  to  city,  through  the  West  and 
South.  He  was  by  no  means  lacking  in  ability,  but  his 
passion  for  investigation  and  study,  interfered  seriously  with 
his  attention  to  duty,  and  his  persistent  efforts  to  improve 
the  efficiency  of  the  telegraph,  especially  by  solving  the 
problem  of  duplex  transmission,  were  looked  upon  as  little 
short  of  lunacy.  At  times  he  even  felt  the  pinchings  of 
poverty.  At  Indianapolis  he  made  his  first  invention,  the 
automatic  repeater.  Later,  at  Memphis,  he  put  it  in  operation, 
was  complimented  by  the  management  for  his  ingenuity  and 
—  discharged.  During  this  period  of  transition  from  news- 
boy to  professional  inventor,  Edison  devoted  considerable 
time  to  perfecting  his  handwriting,  finally  developing  a  very 
beautiful  backhand  combining  the  highest  deoree  of  leo-i- 
bility  and  rapidity.  He  also  wrote  a  work  on  electricity, 
which  was  not  published.  For  his  two  closing  years  as  an 
operator  he  was  a  resident  of  Boston,  and  had  charge  of  a 
busy  wire  to  New  York.  In  Boston,  where  he  came  in  1868 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  continued  his  private  experi- 
ments on  a  larger  scale  than  ever  before.  One  product  of 
his  fertile  brain  was  a  vote  recorder,  which  he  fondly  hoped 
the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  and  of  other  States,  would 
adopt;  but,  unfortunately  it  was  calculated  to  do  just  what 
legislative  politicians  do  not  wish  to  have  done,  expedite  the 
public  business,  and  so  it  proved  valueless. 

Edison  left  Boston  penniless,  and  sought  in  New  York  for 
employment,  which,  after  another  season  of  deprivation,  he 
found  with  the  Laws  Gold  Reporting  Telegraph  Company 
in  1871.     From  that  time    his  career  has  been  one  of   un- 
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interrupted  success.  He  had  not  been  in  his  new  situation 
long,  before  he  devised  his  Stock  Quotation  Printer,  which 
has  been  a  vahiable  source  of  income  to  him.  The  Stock 
Telegraph  and  Western  Union  Companies  jointly  provided 
him  with  a  large  workshop  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  there,  with 
abundant  capital  at  his  command,  he  began  his  wonderful 
series  of  inventions,  chiefly,  though  not  wholly  electrical, 
which  have  given  him  a  world  wide  celebrity.  In  1872,  his 
duplex,  and  in  1874,  his  quadruplex  telegraph,  were  per- 
fected, the  latter  of  which  has  effected  a  saving  of  half  a 
million  yearly  to  the  Western  Union  Company.  He  is 
intensely  interested  in  his  work  and  has  been  known  to  labor 
sixty  hours  consecutively,  without  sleep,  an  achievement 
which  would  of  course  have  been  impossible,  had  not  his 
habits  of  life  been  faultlessly  simple.  At  length,  his  ex- 
ertions having  begun  to  show  their  effects  upon  his  health, 
he  terminated  his  engagement  at  Newark,  and  being  now 
married,  removed  in  1876  to  Menlo  Park,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Edison  established  a  laboratory  at  Menlo  Park  for 
experimenting  purposes,  unequalled  in  the  world.  Unlike 
those  of  scores  of  imitators  and  rivals,  his  inventions  have 
almost  all  a  practical  value,  and  have  brought  him  not  only 
fame,  but  wealth  as  well.  He  has  not  indeed  escaped  the 
common  scourjre  of  inventors,  lawsuits,  many  of  which  have 
been  decided  in  his  favor,  while  some  are  yet  pending.  To 
his  genius  are  due  the  carbon  speaking  telephone  and  the 
incandescent  electric  light.  The  phonograph,  greatly  im- 
proved in  1888,  and  popularly  regarded  as  his  masterpiece, 
is  not  an  electric,  but  a  purely  mechanical  device.  But  we 
will  not  attempt  a  list,  even  of  the  more  important  of  his 
inventions  —  such  a  list  would  be  incomplete  before  it  went 
to  press.  Mr.  Edison  has  received  the  degree  of  Ph.  D. 
from  Union  College,  and  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
but  is  modestly  averse  to  the  laudations  of  his  innumerable 
admirers.  \  '^ 
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